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PREFACE. 



It is a remarkable fact in the history of science, that the oldest book of 
Elementary Geometry is still considered as the best, and that the writings 
of Euclid, at the distance of two thousand years, continue to form the most 
approved introduction to the mathematical sciences. This remarkable 
distinction the Greek Geometer owes not only to the elegance and correct- 
ness of his demonstrations, but to an arrangement most happily contrived 
for the purpose of instruction, — ^advantages which, when they reach a cer- 
tain eminence, secure the works of an author against the injuries of time 
more eflfectually than even originality of invention. The Elements of Eu- 
clid, however, in passing through the hands of the ancient editors during 
the decline of science, had suffered some diminution of their excellence, and 
much skill and learning have been employed by the modern mathemati- 
cians to deliver them from blemishes which certainly did not enter into their 
original composition. Of these mathematicians, Dr. Simson, as he may 
be accounted the last, has also been the most successful, and has left very 
little room for the ingenuity of future editors to be exercised in, either by 
amending the text of Euclid, or by improving the translations from it. 

Such being the merits of Dr. Simson's edition, and the reception it has 
met with having been eveiy way suitable, the work now offered to the pub- 
lic will perhaps appear unnecessary. And indeed, if the geometer just 
named had written with a view of accommodating the Elements orEucLiD 
to the present state of the mathematical sciences, it is not likely that any 
thing new in Elementary Geometry would have been soon attempted. But 
his design was different; it was his object to restore the writings of Euclid 
to their original perfection, and to give them to Modem Europe as nearly 
as possible in the state wherein they made iheir first appearance in Ancient 
Greece. For this undertaking, nobody could be better qualified than Dr. 
SiMSON ; who, to an accurate knowledge of the learned languages, and ail 
indefatigable spirit of research, added a profound skill in the ancient Geome- 
try, and an admiration of it almost enthusiastic. Accordingly, he not only 
restored the text of Euclid wherever it had been corrupted, but in some 
cases removed imperfections that probably belonged to the original work : 
though his extreme partiality for his author never permitted him to suppose 
that such honour could fall to the share either of himself, or of any other of 
the modems. 

But, after all this was accomplished, something still remained to be done, 
since, notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of Euclid's Ele- 
ments, it could not be doubted that some alterations might be made that 
would acconunodate them better to a state of the mathematical sciences, ho 
much more improved and extended than at the period when they were 
written. Accordingly, the object of the edition now offered to the public, is 
not so much to give the writings of Euclid the form which they originally 
had, as that which may at present render them most useful. 
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One ot the alterations made with this view, respects the Doctrine of 
Proportion, the method of treating which, as it is laid down in the fifth of 
Euclid, has gieat advantages accontpanied'Mr^h considerable defects ; ot 
which, however, it must be observed, that the advantages are essential, and 
the defects only accidental. To explain the nature of the former requires 
a more minute examination than is suited to this place, and must therefore 
be reserved for the Notes ; but, in the mean time, it may be remarked, that 
no definition, except that of Euclid, has ever been given, from which the 
properties of proportionals can be deduced by reasonings, which, al th« 
same time that they are perfectly rigorous, are also simple and direct. As 
to the defects, the prolixness and obscurity that have so often been com- 
plained of in the fifth Book, they seem to arise chiefly from the nature of 
the language employed, which being no other than that of ordinary dis- 
course, cannot express, without much tediousness and circumlocution, the 
relations of mathematical quantities, when taken in their utmost generality, 
and when no assistance can be received from diagrams. As it is plain that 
the concise language of Algebra is directly calculated to remedy this in- 
convenience, I have endeavoured to introduce it here, in a very simple form 
however, and without changing the nature of the reasoning, or departing 
in any thing from the rigour of geometrical demonstration. By this means; 
the steps of the reasoning which were before far separated, are brought 
near to one another, and the force of the whole is so clearly and directly 
perceived, that I am persuaded no more difficulty will be found in under- 
standing the propositions of the fifdi Book than ^se of any other of th« 
Elements. 

In the second Book, also, some algebraic signs have been introduced, foP 
the sake of representing more readily the addition and subtraction of the 
rectangles on which the demonstrations depend. The use of such sym- 
bolical writing, in translating from an original, where no symbols are used, 
' cannot, I think, be regarded as an unwarrantable liberty : for, if by that 
means the translation is not made into English, it is made into that univer- 
sal language so much sought af\er in all the sciences, but destined, it would 
seem, to be enjoyed only by the mathematical. 

The alterations above mentioned are the most material that have been 
attempted on the books of Euclid. There are, however, a few others, 
which, though less considerable, it is hoped may in somie degree facilitate 
the study of the Elements. Such are those made on the definitions in the 
first Book, and particularly on that of a straight line. A new axiom is also 
introduced in the room of the 1 2th, for the purpose of demonstrating more 
easily some of the properties of parallel lines. In the third Book, the re- 
nurks concerning the angles made by a straight line, and the circumference 
of a circle, are lefl out, as tending to perplex one who has advanced no 
farther than the elements of the science. Some propositions also have 
been added ; but for a fuller detail concerning these changes, I niust refer 
to the Notes, in which several of the more difficult, or more interesting sub- 
jects of Elementary Geometry are treated at considerable length. 

College op EoiNBtraoH, 
Dec, 1, 1813 
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BOOK I. 

THE PRINCIPLES. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS AND SlONil. 

1. Geometry is a science which has for its object the measurement of mag* 
nitudes. 

Magnitudes may be considered under three dimensions^ — ^length, breadth, 
height or thickness. 

9. In Geometry there are sereral general terms or principles; such as. 
Definitions, Propositions, Axioms, Theorems, Problems, Lemmas* Scho 
hums. Corollaries, &c. 

8. A Definition is the explication of any term or word in a science, show- 
ing the sense and meaning in which the term is employed. 
Every definition ought to be clear, and expreosed in words that are 
common and perfectly well understood. 

4. An iionom, or Moanm, is a self-evident proposition, requiring no fonnal 
demonstration to prove the truth of it ; but is received and assented to as 
soon as mentioned. 

Such as, the whole of any thing is greater than a part of it ; or, the 
whole is equal to all its parts taken together ; or, two quantities thai 
are each of them equal to a third quantity, are equal to each other. 

f . A Theorem is a demonstrative proposition ; in which some property is 

asserted, and the truth of it required to be proved. 

Thus, when it is said that the sum of the three angles of any plane tri« 
angle is equal to two right angles, this is called a Theorem ; and the 
method of collecting the several arguments and proofs, and laying 
them together in proper order, by means of which the truth of the 
proposition becomes evident, is called a Demonstration. 

6 A Direct Demonstration is that which concludes with the direct and ce 
tain proof of the proposition in hand. 

It IS also called Positive or AJUmtative, and someUmes an Ostensive De 
monstratiofky because it is most satisfacOury to the mind 
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7. An Indirect or Negative Demonstration is that which shows a proposition 
to be true, by proving that some absurdity would necessarily follow if 
the proposition advanced were false. 
This is sometimes called Rcductio ad Absurdum ; because it shows the 

absurdity and falsehood of all suppositions contrary to that contained 

in the proposition. 

8 A Problem is a proposition or a question proposed, which requires a so- 
lution. 

As, to draw one line perpendicular to another ; or to divide a line into 
two equal parts. 

9. Solution of a problem is the resolution or answer given to it.' 

A Numerical or Numeral solution, is the answer given in numbers. A 
Geometrical solution, is the answer given by the principles of Geome- 
try. And a Mechanical solution, is one obtained by trials. 

] 0. A ^Lemma is a preparatory proposition, laid down in order to shorten 
the demonstration of the main proposition which follows it. 

1 1. A Corollary, or Consectary, is a consequence drawn immediately from 
some proposition or other premises. 

12. A Scholium is a remark or observation made on some foregoing propo- 
sition or premises. 

13. An Hypothesis is a suppositson assamed to be true, in order to argue 
from, or to found upon it the reasoning and demonstration of some pro- 
position. 

14. A Postulate f or Petition, is something required to be done, which is so 
easy and evident that no person will hesitate to allow it. 

15. Method is the art of disposing a train of arguments in a proper order, 
to investigate the truth or falsity of a proposition, or to demonstrate it to 
others when it has been found out. This is either Analytical or Syn* 
thetical. 

16.. Analysis, or the Analytic method, is the art or mode of finding out the 
truth of a proposition, by first supposing the thing to be done, and then 
reasoning step by step, till we arrive at some known truth. This is also 
called the Method of Invention^ or Resolution ; and is that which is com- 
monly used in Algebra. 

17. Synthesis, or the Synthetic Method, is the searching out truth, by first 
laying down simple principles, and pursuing the consequences flomng 
from them till we arrive at the conclusion. This is also called the Me- 
thod of Composition ; and is that which is commonly used in Geometry. 

18. The sign = (or two parallel lines), is the sign of equality; thus, 
A=B, implies that the quantity denoted by A is equal to the quantity 
denoted by B, and is read A equal to B. 

1 9. To signify that A is greater than B, the expression A 7 B is used. And 
to signify that A is less than B, the expression A/ B is used. 
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20. The sign of Addition is aii erect cross ; thus A+B implies the sum of 
A aind B, and is called A plus B, 

21. SubiraHion is denoted by a single line ; as A — ^B, which is read A 
minus B ; A^— B represents their dxfference, or the part of A remaimng, 
when a part equal to B has been taken away from it. 

In like manner, A — B+C, or A+C — B, signifies that A and C are to 
be added together, and ^at B is to be subtracted from their stun. 

22. Multiplication is expressed by an oblique .cross, by a point, or by simple 
apposition : thus, A X B, A . B, or AB, signifies that the quantity de- 
noted by A is to be multiplied by the quantity denoted by B. The ex- 
pression AB should not be employed when there is any danger of con- 
founding it with that of the line AB, the distance between the points A 
and B. The midtiplication of numbers caimot be expressed by simple 
apposition. 

23. When any quantities are enclosed in u parenthesis, or have a line* drawn 
over them, they are considered as one quantity with re spect to other 
symbols: thus, the expression AX(B+C — D), or AxB+C — I), re- 
presente the product of A by the quantity B+C — D. In like manner, 
(A+B)x(A — B+C), indicates the product of A-{-B by the quantity 
A--B+C. 

24. The Coefficient of a quantity is the number prefixed to it: thus, 2AB 
signifies that the line AB i»to be taken 2 time»> ^AB signifies the half 
of the line AB. ^ 

25. Division^ or the ratio of one quantity to another, is usually denoted by 
placing one of the two quantities over the other, in the form of a fraction : 

thus, — signifies the ratio or quotient arising from the division of the 

quantity A by B. In fact, this is division indicated. 

26. The Square, Cube, &c. of a quantity, are expressed by placing a small 
figure at the right hand of the quantity: thus, the square of the line 
AB is denoted by AB^, the cube of the line AB is designated by AB^ ; 
and so on. 

27. The Roots of quantities are expressed by means of the radical sign ^, 
with the proper index amiexed ; thus, the square root of 5 is indicated 
•^5 ; y( A X B) means the square root of the produet of A and B, or tiie 

mean proportional between them. Tbo roots of quantities are some- 
times expressed by means of fractional indices : thus, the cube root of 

AxBxC may be expressed by VAxBxC, or (AxBxC)3, and 
soon. 

28. Numbers in a parenthesis, such as n5. 1.), refers back to the number 
of the proposition and the Book in which it has been announced or de- 
monstrated. The expression (15. 1.) denotes the fifteenth proposition, 
first book, and so on. In like manner, (3. Ax.) designates the third 
axiom ; (2. Post.) the second postulate ; (Def. 3.) the third definition, 
and so on. 
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29. The word, ikenfen^ or hnm^ frequently ocpim. To expieie cMier of 
these words, the sign /. iajgeneiuUy used; 

80. If the quotienu of two pain of Bomben, or quaatitiea, are equal, the 

A C 

quantities are said to be proportional: thus, ^ n ^ K » thea^ A is to B 

asC toD. And the abbreviations of the proportion is, A : B : : C : D; 
it is sometimes written A : B=C : D. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. ''A Point is that which has position, bat not magnitude*." (See 
Notes.) 

2. A line b length without breadth. 

'* Corollary. The extremities of a line are points ; and the intevsections 
** of one line with another are also pomts." 

3. " If two lines are such that they cannot coincide in any two pointa, with- 
" out coinciding aHoffether, each of them is called a straight line.** 

** Cor. He;ice two straight lines cannot inclose a space. Neither can two ^ 
** straight lines have a common segment ; that is, they cannot coincide 
'* in part, without coinciding altogether." 

4. A superficies is that which has only length and breadth. 

' Cor. The extremities of a superficies are lines ; and the intersectioBS of 
*' one superficies with another are also lines." 

5. A plane superficies is that in which any two points being taken, the 
straight liite between them lies wholly in that superficies. 

6. A plane rectilineal angle is the inclination of two straight lines to one 
another, which meet together, but are not in the same straight line. 




N. B. 'When several angles are at one point B, any one of them is ex- 
pressed by three letters, of which the letter that is at the vertex of the an- 
gle, that is, at the point in which the straight lines that contain the angle 
meet one another, is put between the other two letters, and one of these 
two is somewhere upon one of those straight lines, and the other upon the 
other line : Thus the angle which is contained b^ the straight lines, AB, 
CB, is named the angle ABC, or QB A ; that which is containnd by AB, 

* The definitioiu maiked with invvxtad oommM uv difftrtm frum thoM of rlvciid* 
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' BD, is named Ihe aiigla ABD, or DBA ; aiid'lhat wUchw combined by 

* BD, CB, is called the angle DBG, or CBD ; but, if there be only one an* 
'gle at a point, it mfiy be expressed by a letter {dacedal that point; as the 

* angle at £/ 

7. When a straight line standing on another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal 
to one another, each of the angles is called 
a right an^e ; and the straight line which 
stands on tbe othor, is called a pexpeadicu- 
lartoit. 



8. An obtuse sn^ is that which is great«r than a ri^ angle. 



9. An acute angle is that which is less than a right angle. 

10. A fignre is that which is enclosed by one or more boundaries. — The 
word area denotes the ^uanti^ of space contained in a figure^ without any 
reference to the nature of the line or lines which botmdU, 

11. A circle is a plane figure contained by one line, which is called the 
circumference, and is such that all 8traight..lines drawn from a certain 
point within the &gaie to the circumference^ ara equal to one another 




12. And this point is called the centre of the circle. 

13. A diameter of a circle is a straight line drawn through ihe centre, and 
terminated both ways by the circumference. 

14. A semicircle is the figure contained by a diameter and the part of the 
circumference cut off by the diameter* 

2 
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15. Rectifineal figures are those which are contained by straight lines. 

1 6. Trilateral figures, or triangles, by three straight lines. 

17. Quadrilateral, by four straight lines. 

18. Multilateral figures, or polygons, by more than four straight lines. 

19. Of three sided figures, an equilateral triangle is that which has threo 
equal sides. 

20. An isosceles triangle is that which has only two sides equaL 






21. A scalene triangle is that which has three unequal sides. 

22. A right angled triangle is that which has a right angle. 

23. An obtuse angled triangle is that which has an obtuse angle. 




24. An acute angled triangle is that which has three acute angles. 

25 Of four sided figures, a square is that which has all its sides equal 
and all its angles right angles. 



# 



26. An oblong is that which has all its angles right angles, but has not all 
its sides equal. 

27. A rhombus is thai which has all its sides equal, but its angles are not 
right angles. 
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28. A rhomboid is that which has its opposite sides equal to one another, 
but all its sides are not equal, nor its angles right angled. 

29. All other four sided figures besides these, are called trapeziums. 

30. Parallel straight lines are such as are in the same plane, and which, 
being produced ever so far both ways, do not meet. 



POSTULATES. 

1 . Let it be granted that a straight line may be drawn from any one pomt 
to any other point 

2. That a terminated straight line may be produced to any length in a 
straight line. • 

3. And that a circle may be described from any centre, at any distance 
from that centre. 



AXIOMS. 

1. TniNoa which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 

2. If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal. 

3. If equals be taken from equals, the remainders are equal. 

4. If equals be added to unequals, the wholes are unequal. 

5. If equals be taken from unequals, the remainders are unequal. 

6. Things which are doubles of the same thing, are equal to one another. 

7. Things which are halves of the same thing, are equal to one another. 

8. Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that is, which exactly 
fill the same space, are equal to one another. 

9. The whole is greater than its part 

10. All right angles are equal to one another. 

11. ''Two straight lines which intersect one another, cannot be both pa« 
** rallel to the same straight line." 



la 
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PROPOSITION I. PROBLEM. 
T« deteribe an tquUattral tritmgh «pMi a gittn finite ttrmgkt tun. 

I 

Lot AB be the given straight line ; it Lb required to describe an equi« 
lateral triangle upon it. 

From the centre A, at the dis- 
tance AB, describe (3. Postulate) 
the circle BCD, and from the cen- 
tre B, at the distance BA, describe 
the circle ACE ; and from the point 
C, in which the circles cut one an- 
other, draw the straight lines (1. 
Post.) CA, CB to the points A, B ; 
ABC is an equilateral triangle. 

Because the point A is ue cen- 
tre of the circle BCD, AC is equal 

(11. Definition) to AB ; and because the point B is the centre of the cir- 
cle ACE, BC is equal to AB : But it has been proved that CA is equal 
to AB ; therefore CA, CB are each of them equal to AB ; now things 
which are equal to the same are equal to one another, (1. Axiom) ; there- 
fore C A is equal to CB ; wherefore CA, AB, CB are equal to one another ; 
and the triangle ABC is therefore equilateral, and it is described upon the 
given straight line AB. 

PROP. IL PROB. 

From a given point to draw a straight line eqtud to a given straight line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given straight line ; it is required 
to draw, from the point A, a straight line equal to BC. 

From the point A to B draw (1. Post.) 
the straight line AB ; and upon it describe 
(1. 1.) the equilateral triangle DAB, and 
produce (2. Ppst.) the straight line» DA, 
BD, to E and F ; from the centre B, at the 
tlistance BC, describe (3. Post.) the circle 
CGH, and from the centre D, at the dis- 
tance DG, describe the circle GKL, AL is 
equal to BC. 

Because the point B is the centre of the 
circle CGH, BC is equal (11. Def.) to BG ; 
and because D is the centre of the circle 
GKL, DL is equal to DG, and DA, DB, 
parts of them, are equal ; therefore the re- 
mainder AL is equal to the remainder (3. 
Ax.) BG: But it has been shewn that BC is equal to BG ; wherefore 
AL and BC are each of them equal to BG ; and things that are equal 
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t9 the same are equal to one another ; therefore the straight line AL is 
equal to BC. Wherefore, from the given point A, a straight line AL has 
been drawn equal to the given straight line BC. 

PROP. III. PROB. 

Fr^m the greater of two given straight lines to cut off a part equal to the 

less. 

Let AB and C be the two given straight 
lines, whereof AB is the greater. It is 
required to cut off from AB, the greater, 
a part equal to C, the less. 

From the point A draw (2. 1.) the 
straight Hue AD equal to C ; and from 
the centre A, and at the distance AD, 
describe (3. Post.) the circle D£F ; and 
because A is the centre of the circle 
DEF, AE is. equal to AD; but the 
straight line C is likewise equal to AD ; . 

whence AE and C are each of them equal to AD ; wherefore the straight 
line AE ia equal to (1. Axi) C, and from AB the greater of two straight 
lines, a part AE has been cut off equal to C the less. 

PROP. IV. THEOREM. 

fftwo triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other^ eactt 
to each ; and have likewise the angles contained by those sides equal to 
one another f iheim^hases, or third sides, shall be equal ; and the areas of 
the triangles shall be equal ; and their other angles shall be equal, each to 
each, vie. those to which the equal sides are opposite,^ 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the two sides AB, AC 
equal to the two sides DE, DF, each to each, viz. AB to DE, and AC to 
DF; and let the angle i a -Pl 

BAG be also equal to the ^ ^^ '^ 

angle EDF: then shall 
*he base BC be equal to 
the base £F ; and the tri- 
angle ABC to the triangle 
DEF; and the other an- 
gles, to which the equal 

sides are opposite, shall -^ -^ 

be equal, each to each, ™ O E r 

▼iz. the an^le ABC to t}ie angle DEF, and the angle ACB to DFE. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, so that the 
point A may be on D, and the straight line AB upon DE ; the point B 
shall coincide with the point E, because AB is equal to DE ; and AB 

» The three oone)uii<ms is this enuneiation are more brieSj azpreeced by tarins, tA«i tke 
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coinciding with DE, AC shall coincide with DF, because the angle BAC 
is equal to the angle EDF ; wherefore also the point C shall coincide with 
the point F, because AC is equal to DF : But the point B coincides with 
the point £ ; wherefore the base BC shall coincide with the base EF 
cor. def. 3.), and shall be equal to it. Therefore also the whole triangle 
ABC shall coincide with the whole triangle DEF, so that the spaces which 
they contain or their areas are equal ; and the remaining angles of the 
one shall coincide with the remaining angles of the other, and be equal to 
them, viz. the angle ABC to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to the 
angle DFE. Therefore, if two triangles have two sides of the one equal 
to two sides of the other, each to each, and have likewise the angles con- 
tained by those sides equal to one another ; their bases shall be equal, 
and their areas shall be equal, and their other angles, to which the equal 
■ides are opposite, shall be equal, each to each. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 

The angles at the hose of an Isosceles triangle are equal to one another; and 
if the equal sides be produced, the angles upon the other side of the base 
shall be equal. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, of which the side AB is equal to AC, 
and let the straight lines AB/AC be produced to D and E,the angle ABC 
shall be equal to the angle ACB, and the angle CBD to the angle BCE. 

In BD take any point F, and from A£ the greater cut off AG equal 
(3. 1.) to AF, the less, and join FC, GB. 

Because AFis equal to AG, and ABto AC, the two sides FA, AC are equal 
to the two GA, AB, each to each ; and they contain the angle FAG com« 
roon to the two triangles, AFC, AGB ; 
therefore the base FC is equal (4. 1.) to 
the base GB, and the triangle AFC to 
the triangle AGB ; and the remaining ^ 
angles of the one are equal (4. 1.) to 
the remaining angles of the other, each to 
each, to which the equal sides are oppo- 
site, viz. the angle ACF to the ahgle 
ABG, and the angle AFC to the angle 
AGB: And because the whole AF is 
equal to the whole AG, and the part AB 
to the part AC ; the remainder BF shall 
be equal (3. Ax.) to the remainder CG ; y 

and FC was proved to be equal to GB, -D/ 
therefore the two sides BF, FC are equal to the two CG, GB, each to 
each ; but the angle BFC is equal to the an^e CGB ; wherefore the tri- 
angles BFC, CGB are equal (4. 1.), and their remaining angles are equal. 
to which the equal sides are opposite ; therefore the angle FBC is equal 
to the angle GCB, and the angle BCF to the angle CBG. Now, since 
it has been demonstrated, that the whole angle ABG lb equal to the whole 
ACF, and the part CBG to the part BCF, the remaining angle ABC is 
therefore equal to the remaining angle ACB, which are the angles at the 
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base of the triangle ABC : And it has also been proved that the angle 
FBC is equal to &e angle GOB, which are the angles upon the other side 
of the base. 

Corollary. Henoo every equilateral triangle is also equiangular 

PROP. VI. THEOR. 

If two angles of a irtangfe be equal to one another^ the sides tohich suhtend 
or are opposite to them^ are also equal to one another. 

Let ABC be a triangle having the angle ABC equal to the angle ACB ; 
the side AB is also equal to the side AC. 

For, if AB be not equal to AC, one of them is 
greater than the other: Let AB be the greater, 
and from it cut (3. 1.) off DB equal to AC the 
less, and join DC ; therefore, because in the tri- 
angles DBC, ACB, DB is equal to AC, and BC 
common to both, the two sides DB, BC are equal. 
to the two AC, CB, each to each ; but the angle 
DBC is also equal to the angle ACB; therefore 
the base DC is equal to the base AB, and the area 
of the triangle DBC is equal to that of the triangle 
(4. 1.) ACB, the less to the greater ; which is ab* 
surd. Therefore, AB is not unequal to AC, that 
is, it is equal to it. 

CoR. Hence every equiangular triangle is also equilateral. 

PROP. VIL THEOR. 

Upon the same hasOy and on the same side ofity there eannot he two triangles^ 
that have their sides whieh are terminated in one extremity of the base 
equal to one another^ and likewise those which are terminated in the other 
extremity y equal to one another. 

Let there be two triangles ACB, ADB, upon the same base AB, and 
upon ttt same side of it, which have their sides CA, DA, terminated in A 
equal w one another ; then their sides CB, DB, terminated in B, cannot 
be equal to one another. 

Join CD, and if possible let CB be 
equal to DB ; then, in the case in which 
the vertex of e»ch of the triangles is with- 
out the other triangle, because 'AC is 
equal to AD, the angle ACD is equal (5. 
1.) to the angle ADC : But the angle 
ACD is greater than the angle BCD ; 
therefore the angle ADC is greater also 
XhfiXk BCD ; much more then is the angle 
BDC greater than the angle BCD. A gain, 
because CB is equal 'to DB, the angle 
BDC is equal (5. 1,) to the aagle BCD ; 
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but it has been demonstrated to be greater Oiaii It ; which is impossi- 
ble. 

But if one of the vertices, as D, ]Q 

be within the other mangle ACB ; ^ • yS? 

produce AC, AD to E, F ; therefore, ^^ 

because AC is equal to AD in the 
triangle ACD, the angles COD, FDC 
upon the other side of the base CD 
are equal (5. 1.) to one another, but 
the angle ECD is greater than the 
angle BCD ; wherefore the angle ^ 
FDC is likewise greater than BCD ; -^ 
much more then is the angle BDC greater than the angle BCD. Again, 
because CB is equal to DB, the angle BDC is equal (5. 1.) to the angle 
BCD ; but BDC has been proved to be greater than the same BCD ; 
which is impossible. The case in which the vertex of one triangle is 
upon a side of the other, needs no demonstration. 

Therefore, upon the same base, and on the same side of it, there cannot 
be two trian^es that have their sides which are terminated in one extrem 
ity of the base equal to one another, and likewise those which are termina 
ted in the other extremity equal to one another. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR, 

If two triangles hav$ two sides of the one equal to two sides of the othef 
each to eocA, tmd have likewise their bases equal ; the angle which is contain 
ed by the two sides of the one shaU be equal to the angle contained by the, two 
sides of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having the two sides AB, AC, equal 
to the two sides D£, DF, each to each, viz. AB to DE, and AC to DF ; 
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and also the base BC equal to the base £F. The angle BAC is equal to 
*he angle EDF. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, so that the 
point B be on E, and the straight line BC upon EF ; the point C shall also 
coincide with the point F,. because BC is equal to EF : therefore BC coin- 
ciding with EF, BA and AC shall coincide with ED and DF ; for, if 
BA and CA do not ooincide with ED and FD, but have a different sitna^ 
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tion, as EG and FG ; then, upon the same base EF, and upon the same 
side of it, there can be two triangles EDF, EOF, that have their sides which 
are terminated in one extremity of the base equal to one another, and like- 
wise their sides terminated in the other extremity ; but this is impossible 
(7. 1.) ; therefore, if the base BC coincides with the base EF, the sides 
fiA, AC cannot but coincide with the sides ED, DF ; wherefore likewise 
the angle BAG coincides with the angle EDF, and is equal (8. Ax.) to it, 

PROP. IX. PROB, 

To bisect a given rectilineal angle^ thai if, to divide it into two equal angles* 

Lei BAG be the given rectilineal angle, it is required to bisect iu 

Take any point D in AB, and from AC cut 
(3. 1.) off A£ equal to AD ; join DE, and upon 
it describe (1. 1.) an equilateral triangle DP2F ; 
then join AF ; the straight line AF bisects 
the angle BAG. 

Because AD is equal to AE, and AF is com- 
mon to the two triangles DAF, EAF ; the two 
sides DA, A F, are equal to the two sides EA, 
AF, each to each ; but the base DF is also 
equal to the base EF ; therefore the angle 
DAF is equal (8. 1 .) to the angle EAF : where- 
fore the given rectilineal angle BAG is bisect- 
ed by the straight line AF. , 

SGHOUUM. 

By the same construction, each of the halves BAF, GAF, may be divi^> 
ded into two equal parts ; and thus, by successive subdivisions, a given an- 
gle may be divided into four equal parts, into eight, into sixteen, and so on. 

PROP. X. PROB. 
To Insect a gwen finite straight /tne, thai is^to divide it into two equal parts. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to divide it into two equal 
pans. 

Describe (1. 1.) upon it an equilateral triangle ABC, and bisect (9. i.) 
the angle AGB by the straight line CD. AB is 
cut into two equal parts in the point D. 

Because AG is equal to CB, and CD common 
to the two triangles AGD, BCD : the two sides 
AC. CD, are equal to the two BC» CD, each to 
each ; but the angle AGD is also equal to the an- 
gle BCD ; therefore the base AD is equal to the 
base (4. 1.) DB, and the straight line AB is divi- 
ded into two equal parts in the point D. 

3 
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PROP. XL PROB. 

To draw a straight line at right angles ta a given straight line^fram a given 

point in that line. 

Let AB be a given straight line, and C a point given in it ; it is requi- 
Kd to draiv a straight line from the point C at right angles to AB. 

Take any point D in AC, and (3. 1.) make C£ equal to CD,, and upon 
D£ describe (1. 1.) the equilateral p 

triangle DFE, and join FC; the 
straight line FC, draivn from the giv- 
en point C, is at right angles to the 
given straight line AB. 

Because DC is equal to C£, and 
FC common to the two triangles 
DCF, ECF, the two sides DC, CF -^ 

ai:e equal to the two EC, CF, each ADC E B 

to each ; but the base DF is also equal to the base EF ; therefore the 
angle DCF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle ECF ; and they are adjacent an* 
gles. But, when the adjacent angles which one straight line makes with 
another straight line are equal to one another, each of them is called a 
right (7. def.) angle ; therefore each of the angles DCF, ECF, is a right 
angle. Wherefore, from the given point C, in the given straight line AB^ 
FC has been drawn at right angles to AB. 

PROP. XIL PROB. 

To draw a straight line perpendicular to a given straight line, of an unlimited 
lengthy from a given point without it. 

Let AB be a given straight line, which may be produced to any length 
both ways, and let C be a point without it. It is required to draw a straight 
line perpendicular to AB from the 
point C. 

Take any point D upon the other 
side of AB,and from the centre C, at 
the distance CD, describe (3. Post.) 
the circle EOF meeting AB in F, G : 
and bisect (10. 1.) FG in H, and join 
CF, CH, CG ; the straight line CH, 
drawn from the given point C, is per- 
pendicular to the given straight line AB. 

Because FH is equal to HG, and HC common to the two triangles FHC, 
GHC, the two sides FH, HC are equal to the two GH, HC, each to each , 
but the base CF is also equal (11. Def. l.)to the base CG; therefore the 
angle CHF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle CHG ; and they are adjacent an- 
gles ; now when a straight line standing on a straight line makes the ad- 
jacent angles equal to one another, each of them is a right angle, and 
the straight line which stands upon the other is called a perpendicular to 
It ; therefore from the given point C a perpendicular CH has been drawn 
to the given straight line AB. 
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The angles which one straight line makes with another upon one side of it, am 
either two right angles, or are together equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line AB make with CD, upon one side of it the angles 
CBA, ABD ; these are either two right angles, or are together equal to two 
right angles. . 

For, if the angle CBA be equal to ABD, each of them is a right angle 
(Def. 7.) ; but, if not, from the point B draw BE at right angles (11. 1.) 

E A 
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to CD ; therefore the an^es CBE, EBD are two right angles. Now, the 
angle CBE is equal to the two angles CBA, ABE together; add the an- 
gle EBD to each of these equals, and the two angles CBE, EBD will be 
equal (2. Ax.) to the three CBA, ABE, EBD. Again, the angle DBA is 
equal to the two angles DBE, EBA ; add to each of these equals the angle 
ABC ; then will the two angles DBA, ABC be equal to the three angles 
DBE, EBA, ABC; but the angles CBE, EBD have been demonstrated 
to be equal to the same three angles ; and things that are equal to the same 
are equal (1. Ax.) to one another ; therefore the angles CBE, EBD are 
equal to the angles DBA, ABC ; but CBE, EBD, are two right angles ; 
therefore DBA, ABC ; are together equal to two right angles. 

Cor. The sum of all the angles, formed on the same side of a straight 
line DC, is equal to two right angles ; because their sum is equal to that 
of the two adjacent angles DBA, ABC. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

If, at a point in a straight line, two other straight lines, upon the opposite 
sides of it J make the adjacent angles together equal to two right angles^ 
these tibo straight lines are in one and the same straight Une. 

At the point B in the straight line AB, 
let the two straight lines BC, BD upon 
the opposite sides of A B, make the adja- 
cent angles ABC, ABD equal logethe. 
to two right angles. BD is in the same 
straight Une with CB. 

For if BD be not in the same straight 
line with CB, let BE be in the same 
straight line with it ; therefore, because 
he straight line AB makes angles with 
the straight line CBE, upon one side of 
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it, the angles ABC, ABE are together equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; 
but the angles ABC, ABD are likewise together equal to two right angles : 
therefore the angles CBA, ABE are equal to the angles CBA, ABD : 
Take away the common angle ABC, and the remaining angle ABC is equal 
(3. Ax.) to the remaining angle ABD, the less to the greater, which is im- 
possible ; therefore BE is not in the same straight line with BC. And in 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that no other can be in the same 
straight line with it but BD, which therefore is in the same straight line 
with CB. ^ 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

If two straight lines cut one another ^ the vetticalf or opposite angles are equal. 

Let the two straight lines AB, CD, cut one another in the point E : the 
angle AEC shall be equal to the angle DEB, and CEB to AED. 

For the angles CEA, AED, which the straight line AE makes with the 
straight line CD, are together equal (13. 1.) to two right angles : and the 
angles AED, DEB, which the 
straight line DE makes with the 
straight line AB, are also together 
equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; 
therefore the two angles CEA, 
AED are equal to the two AED, 
DEB. Take away the common 
angle AED, and the remaining 
angle CEA is equal (3. Ax.) to the 
remaining angle DEB. In the 
same manner it may be demonstrated that the angles CEB» AED are 
equal. 

CoR. 1. From this it is manifest, that if two straight lines cut one an- 
other, the angles which they make at the point of their intersection, are 
together equal to four right angles. 

Cor. 2. And hence, all the angles made by any number of straight linev 
meeting in one point, are together equal to four right angles. 

PROP. XVI, THEOR. 

If one stde of a trtangle he produced, the exterior angle is greater than 
either of the interior ^ and opposite angles. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let its side BC be produced to D, the ex- 
terior angle ACD is greater than either of the interior opposite angles 
CBA, BAC. 

Bisect (10. 1.) AC in E, join BE and produce it to F, and make El^ 
equal to BE ; join also FC, and produce AC to G. 

Because AE is equal to EC, and BE to EF ; AE, EB are equal to 
CE, EF, each to each; and the angle AEB is equal (15. 1.) to the 
angle CEF, because they are vertical angles; therefore the base AB 
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is equal (4. I ) to the base CF, and 
the triangle A£B to the triangle 
CEF, and the remaining angles to 
the remaining angles each to each, 
to which the equal sides are oppo- 
site ; wherefore the angle BAE is 
equal to the angle EOF; but the 
angle ECD is greater than the an- 
gle ECF ; therefore the angle ECO, 
Uiat is ACD, is greater than BAE : 
In the same manner, if the side BC 
be bisected, it may be demonstrated 
that the angle BCG, that is (15. I.), 
the angle ACD, is greater than the 
angle ABC. 





PROP. XVII. THEOR. 
Anp two angles of a triangle are together less than two right angles. 

Let ABC be anj triangle; any 
two of its angles together are less 
than two right angles. 

Produce BC to D; and because 
ACD is the exterior angle of the tri- 
angle ABC, ACD is greater (16. 1.) 
than the interior and opposite angle 
ABC ; to each of these add the angle 
ACB; therefore ;he angles ACD, 
ACB are greater than the angles 
ABC, ACB ; but ACD, ACB are to- 
gether equal (13. 1.) to two right an- 
gles : therefore the angles ABC, BCA are less than two right angles. In 
Eke manner, it may be demonstrated, that BAC, ACB as aUo CAB, ABC, 
are less than two right angles. 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

The greater side of every triangle has the greater angle opposite to it. 

Let ABC be a triangle of which the 
side AC is greater than the side AB ; the 
angle ABC is also greater than the angle 
BCA. 

From AC, which is greater than AB, 
cut off (3. I.) AD equal tp AB, and join 
BD : and because ADB is the exterior 
angle of the triangle BDC, it is greater 
(16. 1.) than the interior and opposite 
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angle DCB ; but ADB is equal (5. 1.) to ABD, because the aide AB is 
equal to the side AD; therefore the angle ABD is likewise greater than 
the angle ACB ; wherefore much more is the angle ABC greater than 
ACB 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

The greater angle of every triangle is subtended by the greater side, or has 
the greater side opposite to it. 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which the angle ABC is greater than the 
sngle BCA ; the side AC is likewise greater than the side AB. 

For, if it be not greater, AC must either 
be equal to AB, or less than it ; it is not 
equal, because then the angle A6C would 
be equal (5. 1.) to the angle ACB ; but it is 
not ; therefore AC is not equal to AB ; nei- 
ther is it less ; because then the angle ABC 
would be less (18. l.)than the angle ACB ; 
but it is not ; therefore the side AC is not -g" 
less than AB ; and it has been shewn that 
it is not equal to AB ; therefore AC is greater than AB. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 
Any ttDO sides of a triangle are together greater than the third stde. 

Let ABC be a triangle ; any two sides of it together are greater than 
the third side, viz. the sides BA, AC greater than the side BC ; &nd AB, 
BC greater than AC ; and BC, CA greater than AB* 

Produce BA to the point D, and make _. 

(3. 1.) AD equal to AC ; and join DC. ^ 

Because DA is equal to AC, the an- ^ 

gle ADC is likewise equaT (5. L) to A^ 

ACD ; but the angle BCD is greater 
than the angle ACD ; therefore Sie an- 
gle BCD is greater than the angle 
ADC ; and because the angle BCD of 
the triangle DCB is greater than its an- B C 

gle BDC, and that the greater (19. 1.) side is opposite to the greater an- 
gle ; therefore the side DB is greater than the side BC ; but DB is equal 
to B A and AC together ; therefore B A and AC together are greater than 
BC. In the same manner it may be demonstrated, that the sides AB, 
BC are greater than CA, and BC, CA greater than AB. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This may be demonstrated without producing any of the sides : thus, 
*he line BC, for example, is the shortest distance from B to C ; therefor* 
BC is less than BA+ AC or BA+AOBC. 
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PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

If from the . ends of one side of a triangle, there be drawn two straighi 
lines to a point within the triangle, these two lines shall be less than the 
other two sides of the triangle, but shall contain a greater angle. 

Let the two straight lines BD, CD be drawn from B, C, the ends at 
the side BC of the triangle ABC, to the point D within it; BD and DC 
are less than the other two sides BA, AC of the triangle, but contain an 
angle BDC greater than the angle BAC. 

Produce BD to £; and because two sides of a triangle (20. 1.) a:ra 
greater than the third sidfe, the two sides BA, A • 

AE of the triangle ABE are greater than BE. "^^ 

To each of these add EC ; therefore the 
sides BA, AC are greater than BE, EC : 
Again, because the two sides CE, ED, of 
the triangle CED are greater than CD, if 
DB be added to each, the sides C£, EB, 
will be greater than CD, DB ; but it has 
bt)en shewn that BA, AC are greater than 
BE, EC ; much more then are B A, AC great- 
er than BD, DC. 

Again, because the exterior angle of a 
Uiangle (16. 1.) is greater than the interior and opposite angle, the exte- 
rior angle BDC of the triangle CDE is greater than CED ; for the same 
reason, the exterior angle CEB of the triangle ABE is greater than BAC ; 
and it has been demonstrated that the angle BDC is greater than the 
angle CEB ; mugh more then is the angle BDC greater than the ansrla 
BAC. 

PROP. XXII. PROB. 

To construct a triangle of which the sides shall be equal to three given 
straight lines ; but any two whatever of these lines must be greater tham 
the third (20. 1.), 

Let A, B, C be the three given 
straight lines, of which any two 
whatever are greater than the 
third, viz. A and B greater than 
C ; A and C greater than B ; and 
B and C than A. It is required 
to make a triangle of which the 
sides shall be equal to A, B, C, 
each to each. 

Take a straight line DE, ter- 
minated at the point D, but un- 
limited towards E, and make 
(3. 1.) DF equal to A, FG to B, 
and GH equial to C ; and from 
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the centre F, at the distance FD, describe (3. Post.) the circle DKL , 
and from the centre G, ai the distance GH, describe (3. Post.) another 
circle HLK ; and join KF, KG ; the triangle KFG ha^ its sides equal to 
the three straight lines, A, B, C. 

Because the point F is the centre of the circle DKL, FD is equal (11. 
Def.) to FK ; but FD is equal to the straight line A ; therefore FK is 
equal to A: Again, because G is the centre of the circle LKH, Gil is 
equal (11. Def.) to GK ; but GH is equal to C; therefore, also, GK is 
equal to C ; and FG is equal to B ; therefore the three straight lines KF, 
FG, GK, are equal to the three A, B, C : And therefore the triangle 
KFG has its three sides KF, FG, GK equal to the three given straight 
lines, A, B C. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If one of the sides were greater than the sum of the other two, the arcs 
w^uld not intersect each omer : but the solution will always be possible, 
when the sum of two sides, any how taken (20. 1.) is greater than the 
third. 

PROP. XXIII. PROB. 

At a given point in a given straight line, to make a rectilineal angle equal 
to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and A the given point in it, and DCE 
the given rectilineal angle ; it is required to ixiake an angle at the given 
point A in the given straight line 
AB, that shall be equal to the 
given rectilineal angle DCE. 

Take in CD, CE any pointe D, 
E, and join D£ ; and make (22. 
1.) the triangle AFG, the sides 
of wliich shall be equal to the 
three straight lines, CD, DE, CE, 
so that CD be equal to AF, CE to 
AG, and DE to FG ; and because 
DC, CE are equal to FA, AG, 
each to each, and the base DE to 
the base FG ; the angle DCE is 
equal (8. 1.) to the angle FAG. 
Therefore, at the given point A in the given straight line AB, the angle 
FAG is made equal to the given rectilineal angle DCE. 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

Tf ttDO triangles have ttoo sides of the one equal to two sides of the other, earh 
to each, hut the angle contained hy the two sides of the one greater than 
the angle contained hy the two sides of the other ; the base of that which 
has th^ greater angle shall be greater than the base of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two trian^es which have the two sides AB, AC 
equal to the two DE, DF each to each, viz. AB equal to DE, and AC to 
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DP; but the angle BAG greater than the angle EDF; the base BC is 
also greater than the base EF. 

Of the two sides DE, DF, let DE be the side which is not greater than 
the other, and at the poiot D, in the straight line DE, make (23. 1.) the 
angle EDO equal to the angle BAG : and make DG equal (3..1.) to AG 
or DF, and join EG, GF. 

Because AB is equal to DE, and AG to DG, the two sides BA, AG are 
equal to the two ED« DG, each to each, and the angle BAG is equal to 
the angle EDG, therefore 

the base BC is equal {4. 1.) A D 

to the base EG ; and be- " 

cause DG is equal to DF, 
the angle DFG is equal 
(5. 1.) to the angle DGF ; 
but the angle DGF is 
greater than the angle 
EGF ; therefore the angle 
DFG is greater thanEGF; 
and much more is the angle 
EFG greater than the 
angle EGF ; and because 
the angle EFG of the triangle EFG is greater than its angle EGF, and 
because the greater (19. l.)side is opposite to the greater angle, the side 
EG is greater tl^n the side EF ; but EG is equal to BG ; and therefore 
also BG is greater than EF. 




PROP. XXV. THEOR. 

Iftvso triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other ^ each 
to each, but the hose of the otie greater than the base of the other ; the angle 
contained by the sides of that which has the greater base, shall be greater 
than the angle contained by the sides of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the two sides, AB, AG, 
«qual to the two sides DE, DF, each to each, viz. AB equal to DE, and 
AC to DF : but let the base CB be greater than the base EF, the angle 
BAG is likewise greater than the angle EDF. 

For, if it be not greater, it must either be equal to it, or less ; but the 
angle BAG is hot eqlial to the angle 
EDF, because then the base BG 
would be equal (4. 1.) to EF ; but it is 
not ; therefore the angle BAG is not 
equal to the angle EDF ; neither is 
it less ; because then the base BO 
would be less (24. 1.) than the bas^ 
EF ; but it is not ; therefore the an- 
gle BAG is not less than the angle 
EDF: and it was shewn that it is 
not equal to it : therefore the angle 
BAG is greater than the angle EDF. 
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PROP. XXVI. THLOR. 

Jf two triangles Have two angles of the one equal to two angles of the othr.r^ 
each to each ; and one side equal to one side, viz, either the sides aJjacfini 
to the equal angles, or the sides opposite to the equal angles in each ; then 
shall t/ie other side be equal, each to each ; and also the third angle of th§ 
one to the third angle of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two trian- 
gles which have the angles 
ABC, BCA equal to the angles 
DEF, EFD, viz. ABC to DEF, 
and BCA to EFD, also one side 
equal to one side ; and first, let 
those sides be equal which are 
adjacent to the angles that are 
equal in the two triangles, viz. 
BC to EF ; the other sides 
shall be equal, each to each, viz. 
AB to DE, and AC to DF ; and B 
the third anorle BAC to the third angle EDF. 

For, if AB be not equal to DE, one of them must be the greater. Let 
AB be the greater of the two, and make BG equal to DE, and join GC ; 
therefore, because BG is equal to DE, and BC to EF, the two sides GB, 
BC are equal to the two, DE, EF, each to each ; and the angle GBC is 
equal to the angle DEF; therefore the base GC is equal (4. 1.) to the 
base DF, and the triangle GBC to the triangle DEF, and the other angles 
to the other angles, each to each, to which the equal sides are opposite ; 
therefore the angle GCB is equal to the angle DFE, but DFE is, by the 
hypothesis, equal to the angle BCA ; wherefore also the angle BCG is 
equal to the angle BCA, the less to the greater, which is impossible ; 
therefore AB is not unequal to DE, that is, it is equal to it ; and BC is 
equal to EF ; therefore the two AB, BC are equal to the two DE, EF, 
each to each ; and the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF ; therefore 
the base AC is equal (4. 1.) to the base DF, and the angle BAC to the 
angle EDF. 

Next, let the sides which are 
opposite to equal angles in each 
triangle be equal to one another, 
Tiz. AB to DE ; likewise in this 
case, the other sides shall be 
equal, AC to DF, and BC to EF ; 
and also the third angle BAC to 
the third EDF. 

For, if BC be not equal to EF, 
let BC be the greater of them, 
and make BH equal to EF, and 
ioin AH; and because BH is 

equal to EF, and AB to DE ; the two AB, BH are equal to the 
DE, EF each to each; and they contain equal angles ; therefore (4. 1.) 
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the base AH is equal to the base DF, and the triangle ABH to the trian- 
gle D£F, and the other angles are equal, each to each, to which the equal 
sides are opposite ; therefore the angle BHA is equal to the angle £FD; 
but EFD is equal to the angle BOA ; therefore also the angle BHA is equal 
to the angle BOA, that is, the exterior angle BHA of the triangle AHG is 
equal to its interior and opposite angle BCA, which is impossible (16. 1.) ; 
wherefore BC is not unequal to EF, that is, it is equal to it; and AB is 
equal to DE ; therefore the two, AB, BC are equal to the two D£, £F, each 
to each ; and they contain equal angles ; wherefore the base AC is equal 
to the base DF, and the third angle BAC to the third angle EDF. 

PROP. XXVn. THEOR. 

Ij a straight line falling upon two other straight lines makes the altemat$ 
angles equal to one another, these two straight lines are parallel. 

Let the straight line EF, which falls upon the two straight lines AB, 
CD make the idtemate angles AEF, EFD equal to one another ; AB is 
parallel to CD. 

For, if it be not parallel, AB and CD being poduced shall meet either 
towards B, D, or towards A, C ; let them be produced and meet towards 
B, D in the point G ; therefore GEE is a triangle, and its exterior angle 
AEF is greater (16. 1.) than the interior and opposite angle EFG ; but it 
is also equal to it, which is im- 
possible : therefore, AB and CD 
being produced, do not meet to- 
waids B, D. In like manner it 
may be demonstrated that they 
do not meet towards A, C ;' but 
those straight lines which meet 
neither way, though produced 
ever so far, are parallel (30. Def.) 
to one another. AB therefore is parallel to CD. 

PROP. XXVni. THEOR. 

If a straight line falling upon two other straight lines makes the exterior an 
gle equal to the interior dnd opposite upon the same side of the line ; or 
makes the interior angles upon the same side together equal to two right 
angles ; the two straight lines are parallel to one another. 

Lot the straight line EF, which x; 

falls upon the two straight lines AB, \ 

CD, make the exterior angle EGB j^ \G 

equal to GHD, the interior and oppo- — 

site angle upon the same side ; or let it 
make the interior angles on the same 
side BGH, GHD together equal to two 
right angles ; AB is parallel to CD. 

Because the angle EGB is equal to 
the angle GHD, and also (15. 1.) to the 
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angle AGH, the angle AGH is equal to the angle GHt) ; and they are thi 
alternate angles ; therefore A 6 is parallel (27. 1.) to CD. Again, because 
the angles BGH, GHD are equal (hyp. )to two right angles,and AGH, BGH, 
are also equal (13. l.Jto two right angles, the angles AGH, BGH are equal 
lo the angles BGH, GHD : Take away the common angle BGH ; therefore 
the remaining angle AGH is equal to the remaining angle GHD ; and they 
are alternate angles ; therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

Cor. Hence, when two straight lines are perpendicular to a third line« 
they will be paraUel to each other. 

PROP. XXIX. THEOR. 

If a straight line fall upon two parallel straight lines, it makes the alternate 
angles equal to one another ; and the exterior angle equal to the interior 
arid opposite upon the same side ; and likewise the two interior angles upon 
the same side together equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line EF fall upon the parallel straight lines A6, CD ; 
the alternate angles AGH, GHD are equal to one another ; and the exte- 
rior angle EGB is equal to the interior and opposite, upon the same side, 
GHD ; and the two interior angles BGH, GuD upon the same side are 
together equal to two right angles. 

For if AGH be not equal to GHD, let KG be drawn making the angle 
RGH equal to GHD, and produce KG to L , then KL will be parallel to 
CD (27. 1.) ; but AB is also paral- 
lel to CD ; therefore two straight TJ 

lines are drawn through the same x. _-.JCi 

point G, parallel to CD, and yet j. nJut 

not coinciding with one another, ^ -^^*=== 

which is impossible (11. Ax.) The 
angles AGH, GHD therefore are 
not unequal, that is, they are equal 
to one another. Now, the angle 
EGB is equal to AGH (15. 1.); 
and AGH is proved to be equal 
to GH D ; therefore EGB is like- 
wise equal to GHD ; add to each of these the angle BGH ; therefore the 
angles EGB, BGH are equal to the angles BGH, GHD ; but EGB, BGH 
are equal (13. 1.) to two right angles; therefore also BGH, GHD are 
equal to two right angles. 

Cor. 1. If two lines KL and CD make, with EF, the two angles KGH, 
GHC together less than two right angles, KG and CH will meet on the side 
of EF on which the two angles are that are less than two right angles. 

For, if not, KL and CD are either parallel, or they meet on the other 
side of EF ; but they are not parallel ; for the angles KGH, GHC would 
ihen be equal to two right angles. Neither do they meet on the other 
side of EF ; for the angles LGH, GHD would then be two angles of a 
triangle, and less than two right angles ; but this is impossible ; for the 
four angles KGH, HGL, CHG, GHD are together equal to four right 
angles (13 1.) of which the two, KGIf, CHG,' are by supposition less tlutn 
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two /ififht angles ; therefore the other two, HGL, GHD a^e greater than 
two right angles. Therefore, since KL and CD are not parallel, and since 
they do not meet towards L and D, thej must meet if produced towards 
K and C. 

Cor. 2. If BGH is a right angle, GHD will he a right angle also; 
therefore every line perpendicular to one of two parallels, is perpendicular 
to the other. 

Cor. 3. Since AGE=:BGH, and DHF=CHG ; hence the four acute 
angles BGH, AGE, GHC, DHF, are equal to each other. The same is 
the case with the four obtuse angles EGB, AGH, GHD, CHF. It may 
bo also observed, that, in adding one of the acute angles to one of the ol>- 
tuse, the sum will always be equal to two right angles. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The angles just spoken of, when compared with each other, assume 
different names. BGH, GHD, we have sdready named interior angles on 
the same side ; AGH, GHC, have the same name ; AGH, GHD, are called 
alternate interior angles, or simply alternate; so also, are BGH, GHC : 
and lastly, EGB, GHD, or EGA, GHC, are called, respectively, the op- 
posite exterior and interior angles ; and EGB, CHF, or ▲GE, DHF, the 
akemate exterior angles. 

PROP. XXX. THEOR. 

Straight lines which are parallel to the same straight Une are parallel to one 

another. 

Let AB, CD, be each of them paraDel to EF ; AB is also parallel to 
CD. 

Let the straight line GHK cut AB, EF, CD ; and because GHK cuts 
the paiallel straight lines AB, EF, the 
angle AGH is equal (29. 1.) to the an- 
gle GHF. Again, because the straight 
fine GK cuts the parallel straight lines 
EF, CD, the angle GHF is equal (29. 
1.) to the angle GKD: and it was 
shewn that the angle AGKis equal to 
the angle GHF ; therefore also AGK 
is equal to GKD ; and they are alter- 
nate angles ; therefore AB is parallel 
(27. 1.) to CD. 

PROP. XXXI. PROB. 

To draw a straight Kne through a given point parallel to a gwen straight 

line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given straight line, it is required 
to draw a straight line through the point A, parallel to the straight hue 
oC« 
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In DC take .any point D, and join --- 
AD; and at the point A, in the ^ 

straight )ine AD, make (23. 1.) the ^ 
angle DA E equal to the angle ADC ; 




and produce the straight line £ A to F. O S C 

Because the straight line AD, which meets the two straight lines BC, 
EF, makes the alternate angles EAD, ADC equal to one another, EF is 
parallel (27. 1.) to BC. Therefore the straight line EAF is drawn 
through the given point A parallel to the given straight line BC. 

PROP. XXXII. THEOR. 

If a side of any triangle he produced^ the exterior angle is equal to the two 
interior and opposite angles ; and the three interior angles of every triangle 
are equal to two right angles. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let one of its sides BC be produced to D ; 
the exterior angle ACD is equal to the two interior and opposite angles 
CAB, ABC ; and the three interior angles of the triangle, viz. ABC, BCA, 
CAB, are together equal to two right angles. 

Through the point C draw 
CE parallel (% 1.) to the 
straight line AB ; and because 
AB is parallel to CE, and AC 
meets them, the alternate an- 
gles BAC, ACE are equal (29. 
I .) Again, because AB is pa- 
rallel to CE, and BD falls upon 
them, the exterior angle ECD is equal to the interior and opposite angle 
ABC, but the angle ACE was shewn to be equal to the angle BAC ; 
therefore the whole exterior angle ACD is lequal to the two interior and 
opposite angles CAB, ABC ; to these angles add the angle ACB, and 
the angles ACD, ACB are equal to the three angles CBA, BAC, ACB; 
but the angles ACD, ACB are equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; there- 
fore also the angles CBA, BAC, ACB are equal to two right angles. 

Cor. 1. All the interior angles of any rectilineal figure are equal to 
twice as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four right angles. 

For any rectiUneal figure ABCDE can be divided into as many trian* 
gles as the figure has sides, by drawing straight lines from a point F 
within the figure to each of its angles. And» by the preceding proposition, 
all the angles of these triangles are equal 
to twice as many right angles as there 
are triangles, that is, as there are sides 
of the figure ; and the same angles are 
equal to the angles of the figure, together 
with the angles at the point F, which 
is the oommon vertex of the triangles; 
that is, (2 Cor. 15. 1.) together with four 
right angles. Therefore, twice as many 
right angles as the figure has sides, are 
equal to all the angles of the figure, to- 
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gether with few ti^t angles that is, the angles of the figure are equal 
to twice as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four. 

Cor. 2. All the exterior angles of aay rectilineal figure are togethai 
equal to four right angles. 

Because every interior angle 

ABC, with its adjacent exterior 

ABD, is equal (13. 1.) to two 
right angles ; therefore all the 
interior, together with all the 
exterior angles of the figure, 
are equal to twice as many 
right angles as there are sides 
of the figure ; that is, by the 
foregoing corollary, they are 
equal to all the interior aagles 
of the figure, together with 
four right angles ; therefore all 

^e exterior angles are equal to four right an^^es. 

Cor. 3. Two angles of a triangle being given, or merely their sum, the 
third will be found by subtracting that sum from two righ^ngles. 

Cor. 4. If two angles of one triangle are respectivel^^ual to two an^ 
gles of another, the third angles will also be equal, and me two triangles 
will be mutually equiangular. 

CoR. 5. In any triangle there can be but one right angle ; for if t^ero 
were two, the third angle must be nothing. Still less can a triangle have 
more than one obtuse angle. 

Cor. 6- In every right-angled triangle, the sum of the two acute an« 
j^es is equal to one right angle. 

Cor. 7. Since every equilateral triangle (Cor. 5. 1.) is also equian- 
gular, each of its angles will be equal to the third part of two right angles ; 
so that if the right angle is expressed by unity, the angle of an equilateral 
triangle will be expressed by ^ of one right angle. 

Cor. 8. The sum of the angles in a quadrilateral is equal to two righ* 
angles multiplied by 4 —2, which amounts to four right angles ; hence, if 
all the angles of a quadrilateral are equal, eteh of them will be a right an- 
gle ; a conclusion which sanctions the Definitions 25 and 26. where the 
four angles of a quadrilateral are said to be right, ia the case of the rectan- 
gle and the square. 

Cor. 9. The sum of the angles of a pentagon is equal to two right an- 
gles multiplied by 5 — 2, which amounts to six right angles ; hence, when 
a pentagon is equiangular, each angle is equal to the fifth part of six right 
angles, or f of one right angle. 

Cor. 10. The sum of the angles of a hexagon is equal to 2 x(6 — 2), 
or eight right angles ; hence, in the equiangular hexagon, eac^ angle is 
the sixth oart of eight right angles, or ^ of one right angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 

When (Cor. I.) is applied to polygons, idiich have re-entrant angles, 
as ABC each re-entrant angle must be regaxded as greater than two right 
flDgles. 
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And, by joining 6D, BE, BP, the 
figure is divided into four triangles, 
which contain eight right angles ; 
that is, as many times two right an- 
gles as there are units in the number 
of sides diminished by two. 

But to avoid aU ambiguity, we shall 
henceforth limit our reasoning to 
polygons with salient angles, which 
might otherwise be named convex 
polygons. Every convex polygon is 
such that a straight line, draMoi at 
pleasure, cannot meet the contour of 
the polygon in more than two points. ' 

PROP. XXXIII. THEOR. 

The straight lines which join the extremities of two equal and parallel straight 
lines, towards the sofne parts y are also themselves equal and parallel. 

Let AB, C^jjjjke equal and parallel straight lines, and joined towards 
the same part^^ the straight lines AC, BD; AC, BD are also equal and 
parallel. 

Join BC ; and because AB is parallel 
to CD, and BC meets them, the alternate 
angles ABC, BCD are equal (29. 1.); and 
because AB is equal to CD, and BC com- 
mon to the two triangles ABC, DCB, the 

two sides AB, BC are equal to the two -_ 

DC, CB ; and the angle ABC is equal to C U 

the angle BCD ; therefore t^e* base AC is equal (4. L) to the base BD, 
and the triangle ABC to the triangle BCD, and the other angles to the 
other angles (4. 1.) each to each, to which the equal sides are opposite ; 
therefore the angle ACB is equal to the angle CBD ; and because the 
straight line BC meets the two straight lines AC, BD, and makes the al- 
ternate angles ACB, CBD equal to one another, AC is parallel (27. 1.) to 
B D ; and it was shewn to be equal to it. 

Cor. 1. Hence, if two opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal and 
parallel, the remaining sides will also be equal and parallel, and the figure 
will be a parallelogram. 

CoR. 2. And every quadrilateral, whose opposite sides are equal, is a 
parallelogram, or has its opposite sides parallel. 

For, having drawn the diagonal BC ; then, the triangles ABC, CBD, 
being mmpaliy equilateral (hyp.), they are also mutually equiangular 
(Th. 8.), or have their corresponding angles equal ; consequently, the op 
posite sides are parallel ; namely, the side AB parallel to CD, and BD pa 
rallel to AC ; and, therefore, the figure is a parallelogram. 

CoR. 3. Hence, also, if the opposite angles of a quadrilateral be equal 
tiie opposite sides will likewise be equal and parallel. 

For all the angles of the figure being equal to four right angles (Cor. 8 
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Th. 32 .)f and the opposite angles being mutually equal, each pair of adja* 
ceat angles must be equal to two right angles ; therefore, the opposite sides 
must be equal and parallel. 

PROP. XXXIV. THEOR. 

T7i€ opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to pr^ another , and 
the diagonal bisects it ; that is^ divides it into two equal parts, 

\H, B. A Parallelogram is a fonr-aided figure, of which the opposite sides are parallel ; and 
the diameter is a straight line joining two of iu opposite angles. 

Let ACD6 be a parallelogram, of which BO is a diameter ; the oppo- 
site sides and angles of the figure are equal to one another ; and the diam- 
eter EC bisects it. 

Because AB is parallel to CD, and BC 
meets them, the aliemate angles ABC, 
BCD are equal (29. 1.) to one another; and 
because' AC is parallel to BD, and BC meets 
them, the alternate angles ACB, CBD are 
.equal (29. 1.) to one another; wherefoce 
ihe two triangles ABC, CBD have two an- 
gles ABC, BC A in one, equal to two angles ^^^ 
BCD, CBD in the other, each to each, and the side BOPIHch is adja* 
cent ^o these equal angles, common to the two triangles ; therefore their 
/•ther sides are equal, each to each, and the third angle of the one to tlie 
ihird angle of the other (26. I.) ; vi*. the side AB to the side CD, and 
AC to BD, and the angle BAC equal to the angle BDC. And because 
ihe angle ABC is equal to the angle BCD, and the angle CBD to the 
angle ACB, the whole angle ABD is equal to the whole angle ACD : 
And the angle BAC has been shewn to be equal to the angle BDC : there- 
fore the opposite sides and angles ef a parallelogram are equal to one an- 
other ; also, its diameter bisects it ; ibr AB being equal to CD, and BC 
common, the two AB, BC are equal to the two DC, CB, each to each ; 
now the angle ABC is equal to the angle BCD ; therefore the triangle 
ABC is equal (4. 1.) to the triangle BCD, and the diameter BC divides 
the parallelogram ACDB into two equal parts. 

Co a. 1. iVo parallel lines, included between two other parallels, are 
equal. 

CoR. 2. Hence, two parallels are every where equally distant. 

CoR. 3. * Hence, also, the sum of any two adjacent angles of a paral 
lelogram is equal to two right angles. 

PROP. XXXV. THEOR. 

Parailclograms upon the sams hose and between the same parallels, are equui 

to one another. 

(see the 2d AND 3d figures.) 

J.eT the parallelograms ABCD, EBCF be upon the same base BC, and 
between the same paraUels AF, BC ; the parallelogram ABCD is equal to 
the parallelogram £BCF. 



^'' 
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If the sides AD, DF of the parallelo- 
grams ABCD, DBCF opposite to the base 
BC be terminated in the same point D ; 
it is plain that each of the parallelograms 
is double (34. 1.) of the triangle BDC ; 
and thej are therefore equal to one an- 
other. 

But, if the sides AD, EF, opposite to the base BC of the parallelograms 
ABCDfEBCF, be not terminated in thesame point; then, because ABCD 
is a parallelogram, AD is equal (34. l.)to BC; for the same reason £P 
is equal to BC ; wherefore AD is equal (1. Ax.) to EF ; and DE is com- 
mon ; therefore the whole, or the remainder, AE is equal (2. or 3. Ax.) to 
the whole, or the remainder DF ; now AB is also equal to DC ; thereforo 
the two Ea; AB are equal to the two FD, DC, each to each ; but the ex- 





terior angle FDC is equal (29. 1.) to the interior EAB, wherefore the base 
£B is equal to the base FC, and the triangle EAB (4. 1.) to the triangle 
FDC. Tskfi the triangle FDC from the trapezium ABCF, and from the 
same trapezium take the triangle EAB ; the remainders will then be equal 
(3. Az.) that is, the parallelogram ABCD is equal to the parallelogram EBCF. 

PROP. XXXVL THEOR. 

Parallelograms upon oquaH bases, and between the same parallels, are equal to 

one another. 

Let ABCD, EF6H be paraUelograms upon eqnal bases BC, FG, and 
between the same parallels AH, « «r% y^ ti- 

BG; the paraUelognun ABCD A^ D ¥L H 

is equal to EFGH. 

Join BE, CH ; aad because 
BC is equal to FG, and FG to 
(34. L) EH, BC is equal to EH ; 
and tbey are parallels, and join- 
ed towards the same parts by the 
straight lines BE, CH : But 
straight lines which join equal and parallel straight linestowards the same 
parts, are themselves equal and parallel (33. L) ; therefore EB, CH are 
both equal and parallel, and EBCH is a parallelogram ; and it is equal 
(35 L) to ABCD, because it is upon the same base BC, and between the 
aame parallels BC, AH : For the like reason, the parallelogram EFGH 
is equal to the same EBCH : Therefore also the parallelogram ABCO ii 
«)qual to EFGH. 
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Trim gles vpm the same baseband between the Sitme p^rdUelSf are equal to one 

anoiker. 

Let the triangles ABC, DBC be upon the same base 6C, and between 
the same paraliels, AD, BC : The 
triangle ABC is equal to the trian- 
gle DBC. 

Produce AD both ways to the 
points E, P, and through B draw (31. 
1.) BE parallel to CA ; and through 
C draw CF parallel to B.D : There- 
fore, each of the figures E9CA, 
DBCF is a parallelogram ; and EBC A 
is equal (35. 1.) to DBCF, because they are upon the same base BC, and 
between the same parallels BC, EF ; but the triangle ABC is the half of 
the parallelogram EBCA, because this diameter AB bisects (34. 1.) it; 
and the triangle DBC is the half of the parallelogram DBCF, because 
the diameter DC bisects it ; and the halves of equal tb^kM|ue equal (7. 
Ax.) ; therefore the triangle ABC is equal to the triangl^^Hf. 

PROP. XXXVIII. THEOR. 

Triangles upon equal bases^ and between the same paraiUls^ are equal to one 

another. 

Let the jangles ABC, DEF be upon equal bases BC, EF, and between 
the same parallels BF, AD : The triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF 

Produce AD both ways to the points G, H, and through B draw BG 
parallel (31. 1.) to CA, and through F draw FH parallel to ED : Then 
each of the figures GBCA, ^ A n H 

DEFH is a parallelogram; ** ^ ^ * 

and they are equal to (36. 1.) 

one another, because they aie 

upon equal bases BC, EF, and 

between the same parallels 

BF, GH ; and the triangle 

ABC is the half (34. 1.) of the 

parallelo^m GBCA, because 

the diameter AB bisects it; and the triangle DEF is the half (34. 1.) of 

the parallelogram DEFH, because the diameter DF bisects it : But the 

halves of equal things are equal (T. Ax.) ; therefore the triangle ABC is 

equal to the triangle DEF. 

PROP. XXXIX. THEOR. 

Equal triangles upon the same hase^ and upon the same side of it, are between 

the same parallels. 

Let the equal triangles ABC, DBC be upon the same^e BC, and uoon 
Ae same side of it ; they are between the same parallelt» 
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Join AD ; AD is parallel to BC ; for, if it is not, through the point A 
draw (31. 1.) AE parallel to BC, and join EC : a T> 

The triangle ABC, is equal (37. 1.) to the tri- ^^ 

angle £BC, because it is upon the same base 
BC, and between the same parallels BC, AE : 
But the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle 
BDC ; therefore also the triangle BDC is equal 
to the triangle EBC, the greater to the less, 
which is impossible : Therefore AE is not par- 
allel .to BC. In the same manner, it may be 
demonstrated that no other line but AD is parallel to BC ; AD is there- 
fore parallel to it. 

PROP. XL. THEOR. 

Equal triangles on the same side of bases which are equal and in the same 
straight lin^^ are between the same parallels. 

Let the equal triangles ABC, DEF be upon equal bases BC, EF, in 
the same straight line BF, and to- 
wards the subparts ; they are be- 
tween the a^^Barallels. 

Join ADiH^is parallel to BC ; 
for, if it is not, through A draw (31. 
1.) AG parallel to BF, and join GF. 
The triangle ABC is equal (38. 1.) 
to the triangle GEF, because they 
ajre upon equal bases BC, EF, and 
between the same parallels BF, 
AG : But the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF ; therefore also 
the triangle DEF is equal to the triangle GEF, the greater to the less, 
which is impossible ; therefore AG is not parallel to BF ; and in the same 
manner it may be demonstrated that there is no other parallel to it but 
AD ; AD is therefore parallel to BF. 

PROP. XLI. THEOR. 

If a parallelogram and a triangle he upon the same base^ and between the 
same parallel ; the parallelogram is deuble of the triangle. 

Let the parallelogram ABCD and the tri- 
angle £BC be upon the same base BC and 
between the same parallels BC^ AE; the 
parallelogram ABCD is double of the trian- 
gle EBC. 

Join AC ; then the triangle ABC is equal 
(37. 1.) to the triangle EBC, because they 
are upon the same base BC; and between the 
same parallels BC, AE. But the parallelo- 
gram ABCD is double (34. 1.) of the triangle 
ABC, because th# diameter AC divides it 
iDto two equal parts ; wherefore ABCD i» also double of the triangle EBC 
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PROP. XLII. PROB. 

« 

To iesenhe a parallelogram that shall be equal to a given triangle^ and Miw 
one of its angles equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle, and D the given rectilineal angle. It 
18 required to describe a parallelogram that shall be equal to the given tri- 
angle ABC, and have one of its angles equal to D. 

Bisect (10. 1.) BC in £, join A£, and at the point E in the straight line 
EC make (23. 1.) the angle C£F equal to D ; and through A draw (31. 
1.) AG parallel to BC, and through C draw CG (31. 1.) parallel to £F ; 
Therefore FECG is a parallelogram: 
And because BE is equal to EC, the 
triangle ABE is likewise equal (38. 
1.) to the triangle AEC, since they 
are upon equal bases BE, EC, and 
between the same parallels BC, AG ; 
therefore the triangle ABC is double 
of the triangle AEC. And the paral- 
lelogram FECG is likewise double 
(41. 1.) of the triangle AEC, because 

it is upon the same base, and between ^^m . 

the same parallels : Therefore the parallelogram FECG is equal to the 
triangle ABC, and it has one of its angles CEF eaual to the given angle 
D : Wherefore there has been described a parallelogram FECG equal to 
a given triangle ABC, having <me of its angles CEF equal to tlie given 
angle D. 

Coa. Hence, if the angle D be a right angle, the parallelogram EFGC 
will be a rectangle, equivalent to the triangle ABC ; and therefore the 
same construction will apply to the problem : to make a triangle equivalent 
to a given rectangle. 

PROP. XLIIL THEOR. 

The conqtlements of the parallelograms which are about the diameter of an^ 
parallelogram, are equal to one another. 

Let A BCD be a parallelogram of which the diameter is AC ; let EH, 
FG be the parallelograms about AC, that is, through which AC passes, and 
let BK, KD be the other parallelograms, 
which make up the whole figure A BCD, 
and are therefore called the complements ; 
The complement BK is equal to the com- 
plement KD. 

Because A BCD is a parallelogram and 
AC its diameter, the triangle ABC is 
equal (34. 1.) to the triangle ADC : And 
because EKHA is a parallelogram, and 
AK its diameter, the triangle AEK is 
equal to the triangle AHK: For the same 
reason, the triangle RGC is equal to the 
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triangle KFC. Then, because the triangle AEK is equal to the triangle 
AHK, and the triangle KGC to the triangle KFC ; the triangle AEK, to- 

§ ether with the triangle KGC, is equal to the triangle AHK, together wiib 
le triangle KFC : But the whole triangle ABC is equal to the whole 
ADC ; therefore the remaining complement BK is equal to the remaining 
complement KD. 



K- 



PROP. XLIV. PROB. 



To a given straight line to apply a parallelogram, which shall he equal to a gtven 
triangle, and have one of its angles e2ual to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let AB be the given s;,raight line, and C the given triangle, and D the 
given rectilineal angle. It is required to apply to the straight line AB a 

Parallelogram equal to the triangle C, and having an angle equal to D. 
lake (42. 1.) the parallelogram BEF6 equ^ to the triangle C, having the 




angle EBG equal to die angle D, and the side BE in the same straight 
line with AB : produce FG to H, and through A draw (31. 1.) AH parallel 
to BG or EF, and join HB. Then because the straight line HF falls upon 
the parallels AH, EF, the angles AHF, HFE, are together equal (29. 1.) 
to two right angles ; wherefore the angles BHF, HFE are less than two 
right angles ; But straight lines which with another straight line make the 
interior angles, upon the same side less than two right angles, do meet if pro- 
duced (1 Cor. 29. 1.) : Therefore HB, FE will meet, if producc^d ; let them 
meet in K, and through K draw KL parallel to E A or FH, and produce HA, 
GB to the points L, M : Then HLKF is a parallelogram, of which the diam- 
eter is HK,and AG, ME are the parallelograms about HK; and LB, BF are 
the complements; therefore LB is equal (43. 1.) to BF : but BF is equal 
to the triangle C ; wherefore LB is equal to the triangle C ; and because 
the angle GBE is equal (15. L) to the angle ABM, and likewise to the an- 
gle D ; the angle ABM is equal to the angle D : Therefore the parallelo- 
gram LB, which is applied to the straight line AB, is equal to the triangle 
C, and has the Imgle ABM equal to the angle D. 

CoR. Hence, a triangle may he converted into an equivtlent rectangle, 
having a side of a given length : for, if the angle D be a right angle, and 
AB the given side, the parallelogram ABML will be a rectangle eouiva 
Unt 10 the triangle C. 
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PROP. XLV. PROB. 

To describe a poralUlogram equal to a given rectilineal figure, and having 
an angle equal to a given reeiilineal angle. 

Jjet ABCD be the giyen rectilineal figture, and E the given rectilineal 
mgle. It is required to describe a paraUelogram equal to ABCD, and hav- 
ing an angle equal to E. 

Join DB, and describe (4^. 1.) the parallelogram FH equal to the tri- 
angle ADB, and having th^ angle HKF equal to the angle E ; and to tl^ 
straight line GH (44. 1.) apply the parallelogram GM equal to the triangle 
DBG, having the angle GHM equal to the angle E. And because the an- 
gle £ is equal to each of the an^es FKH, GHM, the angle FKH is equal 
to GHM ; add to eacli of these the angle KHG ; therefore the angles 
FKH, KHG are equal to the angles' KHG, GHM ; but FKH, KHG are 
equal (29. 1.) to two right angles ; therefore also KHG, GHM are equal 
to two right angles : and because at the noint H in the straight lines GH» 




the two straight lines KH, HM, upon the opposite sides of GH, make the 
adjacent angles equal to two right angles, KH is in the same straight line 
(14. 1.) with HM. And because the straight line HG meets the parallels 
KM, FG, the alternate angles MHG, HGF are equal (29. 1.) ; add to each 
of these the angle HGL: therefore the angles MHG, HGL, are equal to 
the angles HGF, HGL : But the angles MHG, HGL, are equal (29. 1.) to 
two right angles ; wherefore also the angles HGF, HGL, are equal to two 
right angles, and FG is therefore in the same straight line with GL. And 
because KF is parallel to HG, and HG to ML, KF is parallel (30. 1.) to 
ML ; but KM, FL are parallels : wherefore KFLM is a parallelogram. 
And because the triangle ABD is equal to the parallelograin HF, and the 
triangle DBG to the parallelogram GM, the whole rectilineal figure ABCD 
is equal to the whole parallelogram KFLM ; therefore the parallelogram 
KFLM has been described equal to the given rectilineal figure ABCD, hav* 
ing the angle FKM equal to the given angle E. 

CoR. From this it is manifest how to a given straight line to apply a 
parallelogram, which shall have an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle, 
and shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure, viz, by applying (44. 1.) 
to the given straight line a parallelogram equal to the first tnangle ABD, 
Mid having an angle equal to the given anglo. 
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PROP. XLVL PROS. 
To describe a square upon a given straight line. 

Let A B be the given straight line : it is required to describe a square 
upon AB. 

From the point A draw (1 1. 1.) AC at right angles to AB ; and make 
(3. 1.) AD equal to AB. and through the point D draw DE parallel (31. 1 .) 
10 AB, and through Bdraw BE parallel to AD ; therefore ADEB is a par- 
allelogram ; whence AB is equal (34. 1.) to DE, and AD to BE ; but BA 
i« equal to AD : therefore the four straight ^ 
lines BA, AD, DE, EB are equal to one an- ^ | 
other, and the parallelogram ADEB is equi- 
lateral ; • it is likevrise rectangular ; for the 

straight line AD meeting the parallels, AB, D E, D ( ' {II 

makes the angles BAD, ADE equal (29. 1.) to 
two right angles ; but BAD is a right angle ; 
therefore also ADE is a right angle now the 
opposite angles of parallelograms are equal (34. 
1.) ; therefore each of the opposite angles ABE, 
BED is a r^t angle ; wherefore the figure 
ADEB is reflangular, and it has been demon- 
strated that it is. equilateral ; it is therefore a 
square, and it is described upon the given straight line XB. 

Cor. Hence ever}' parallelogram that has one right' angle has all its an< 
gles right angles. 
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PROP. XLVII. THEOR. 

In any right angled triangle, the square which is described upon the stde 
subtending the right angle, is equal to the squares described upon the sides 
which contain the right angle. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle having the tight angle BAC ; the 
•quare described upon the side BC is equal to the squares described upon 
BA, AC. 

On BC describe (46. 1.) the square BDEC, and on BA, AC the squares 
GB, HC ; and through A draw (31. I.) AL parallel to BD or CE, and join 
AD, FC ; then, because each of the angles BAC, BAG is a right angle 
(25. def.), the two straight lines AC, AG upon the opposite sides of AB, 
make with it at the point A the adjacent angles eqjual to two right an- 
gles; therefore CA is in the same straight line (14. 1.) with AG; for 
the same reason, AB and AH are in the same straight line. Now be- 
cause the angle DBC is equal to the ande FBA, each of them being a 
right angle, adding to each the angle ABC, the whole angle DBA will be 
equal (2. Ax.) to the whole FBC ; and becatise the two sides AB, BD 
are equal to the two FB, BC each to each, and the angle DBA equal to 
the angle FBC, therefore the base AD is equal (4. 1.) to the base FC, 
and the triangle ABD to the triangle FBC. But the parallelogram BL 
is double (41. 1.) of the triangle ABD, because they are upon the same 
base, BD, and between the same parallels, BD, AL ; and the square GB 
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is double of the triangle BFC be- 
cause these also are upon the same 
base FB, and between the same par- 
allels FB, GC. Now the doubles 
of equals are equal (6. Ax.) to one an- 
other; therefore the parallelogram 
BL is equal to the square GB : And 
in the same manner, by joining A£, 
BK, it is demonstrated that the par- 
allelogram CL is equal to the square 
HO. Therefore, Uie whole square 
BDEC is equal to the two squares 
GB, tic ; and the square BDEC is 
described upon the straight line BC, 
and the squares GB, HC upon BA, 
AC : wherefore the square upon the 
side BC is equal to the squares upon 
the sides BA, AC. 

Cor. 1 . Hence, the square of one of the sides of* a right angled triangle 
is equivalent to the square of the hypotenuse diminished by the square of 
the other side ; which is thus expressed : AB2=BC* — A^^. 

CoR. 2. If AB= AC ; that is, if the triangle ABC be right angled and 
isosceles; BC2=2AB2=2AC2 ; therefore, BC=AB/2. 

CoR. 3. Hence, also, if two right angled triangles have two sides of 
the one, equal to two corresponding sides of the other ; their third sides 
will also be equal, and the triangles will be identicaL 

PROP. XLVHL THEOR. 

If the square described upon one of the sides of a triangle, be equal to the 
squares described upon the other two sides of it; the angle contained b}f 
these two sides is a right angle. 

If the square described upon BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC, 
be equal to the squares upon the other sides BA, AC« the angle BAC is 
a right angle. 

From the point A draw (11. 1.) AD at right angles to AC, and make 
AD equal to BA, and join DC. Then because DA is equal to AB, the 
square of OA is equal to the square of AB ; To 
each of these add the square of AC ; therefore the 
squares of DA, AC are equal to the squares of B A, 
AC. But the square of DC is equal (47. 1.) to 
the squares of DA, AC, because DAC is a right 
angle; and the square of BC, by hypothesis, is 
equal to the squares of BA, AC ; therefore, the 
square of DC is equal to tbe square of BC ; and 
therefore also the side DC is equal to the side BC. 
And because the side DA is equal to AB, and AC 
common to the two triangles DAC, BAC, and the base DC likewise equa* 
to the base ^ the angle DAC is equal (S. 1.) to the angle BAC ; But 
DAG is a riglKngle ; dterefcwe also BAG is a right angle. 

6 




4i ELEMENTS 

ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 

PROP, A. THEOR. 

A perpendicular is the shortest line that can he drawn from a potntj situated 
* vMaut a straight line, to that line : any two oblique lines drawn from the 
same point on different sides of the perpendicular ^cutting off equal distances 
on the other line, will he equal ; and any two other ohlique lines, cutting off 
unequal iistances^ the one which lies farther from the perpendicular will 
be the longer. 

If AB» AC» AD, &c. be lines drawn from the griven point A, to the in* 
definite straight line DC, of which AB is perpendicular; then shall tlie 
perpendicular AE be less than AC, and AC less than AD, and so on. 

For, the angle ABC being a right one, 
the angle ACB is acute, (17. 1.) or less 
than the angle ABC. But the less angle 
of a triangle is subtended by the less side 
(191.) there^re,the side AB is less than 
the side AC. 

Again, if BC=BE ; then the two ob- 
lique lines AC, AE, are equal. For the 
vide AB is common to the two triangles 
ABC, ABE, and the contained angles ABC 
and ABE equal; the two triangles must 
be equal (4. I.) ; hence AE, AC are equal. 

Finally, the angle ACB being acute, as before, the adjacent ai^le ACD 
will be obtuse ; since (13. 1.) these two angles are together equal to two 
right angles; and the angle ADC is acute, because the angle ABD is 
right ; consequently, the angle ACD is greater .than the angle ADC ; and, 
ttince the greater side is opposite to the greater angle (19. 1.); therefore 
the side AD is greater than the side AC. 

Cor. 1. The perpendicular measures the true distance of a point firom 
a line, because it is shorter than any other distance. 

Cor. 2. Henee, also, every point in a perpendicnlar at tho middle point 
of a given straight line, is eqtudly distant from the extremities of that line. 

Cor. 3. From the same point, three equal straight lines cannot be 
drawn to the same straight line ; for if there could, we should have two 
equal oblique lines on the same side of the perpendicolar, which is impos- 
sible. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

When the hypotenuse and one side of a right angled triangle, are respective" 
ly equal to the hypotenuse and one side of another ; the two right angled 
triangles are equal. 

Suppose the hypotenuse AC=DF, and the side AB=3l)E ; the rigbt 
angled triangle ABC will be equal to the right angled trinngle D£F. 
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Their equality would be maniCast, if the third sides BC and EF were 
equal. If possible, suppose that those sides are not equal, and that BC is the 
greater. T2dieBHsiEF(3.X.); andjoinAH. Thetiiangle ABH=D£F; 
for the right angles B and £ are 
equal, the side AB=:DE, and BH 
^£F ; hence, these triangles are. 
equal (4. 1.), and consequently 
AH=DF. Now {by hyp.), we 
have BFzsAC; and therefore, 
AH=AC. But by the last prop- 
osition, the oblique line AC can- 
doit be equal to the oblique line 
AH, which Hear nearer to the per- 
pendicular AB ; therefore' It is 
impossible that BC can differ 
from EF ; hence, then, the triaa^ 
gles ABC and DEF are equal. 





PROP. C, THEOR. 

Two angles are equal if their sides Be parallel^ each to each, and lying m the 

same direction. 



If the straight lines AB, AC be parallel 
to DF, D£ ; the angle BAC is equal to 
EDF. 

For, draw GAD through the vertices* 
And since AB is parallel to DF, the ex- 
terior angle G^B is (29. 1.) equal to GDF ; 
and, for the same reason, GAG is equal to 
GDE ; there consequently remains the an- 
gle BAC=EDF. 



Cor. If BA, AC be produced to I and H, the angl» BACsHAI ; 
hence, the angle HAI is also equal to EDF. 




SCHOLIUM. 

The restriction of this proposition to the case where the side AB lies 
in the same direction with DF, and AC in the same direction with DB, 
is necessary ; becau^ the angle C AI would have its sides parallel to those 
of the angle EDF, but would not be equal to it. In that case, CAI and 
EDF would jbe together equal to two right angles. 




«2 ELEMENTS 

PROP. D. PROB. 
Two angles of a triangle being givenf to find the third. 

Draw any straight line CD ; at a 
point therein, as B, make the angle 
CBA equal to one of the given an- 
gles, and the angle ABE equal to 
' the other : the remaining angle EBD 
will ho the third angle required ; he- 
cause those three angles (Cor. 13. 1.) 
are together equal to two right angles. 



PROP. E. PROB. 
Two angles of a triangle and a side being given, to construct the triangle. 

The two angles will either be both adjacent to the given side, or the 
one adjacent and the other opposite : in the latter case, find the third angle 
(Prop. D.) ; and the two adjacent angles will thus be known. 

Draw the straight line BC equal to the 
giyen side ; at the point B, make an angle 
CBA equal to one of the adjacent angles, 
and at C, an angle BOA equal to the olher ; 
the two lines 'B A, CA, will intersect each 
other, and form with BC the triangle re- 
quired ; for if they were parallel, the an- 
gles B, C, would be together equal to two 
right angles, and therefore could not be- 
long to a triangle : hence, BAC will be the triangle required. 

PROP. F. PROB. 

Tvoo sides and an angle opposite to one of them being given^ to construct ths 

triangle. 

This Problem admits of two cases. 

First. When the given angle 
is obtuse, make the angle BC'A 
equal to the given angle ; and take 
C'A equal to that side which is 
adjacent to the given angle, the 
arc described from A as a centre, 
with a radius equal to AB, the 
other given side, would cut BC on 

opposite sides of C ; so that only j^ p 

one obtuse angled triangle could be *^ ^ 

formed ; that is, the triangle BC'A will be the triangle r^uired 
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And, if the given angle were right, although two trian|^es would be 
formed, yet, as the hypotenuse would meet BC at equal distances from the 
common perpendicular, these triangles would be equal. 

Secondly, If the given angle be acute, and the side opposite to it greater 
than the adjacent side, the same mode of construction will apply : for, mak- 
ing BOA equal to the given angle, and AC equal to the adjacent side ; 
then, from A as centre, with a radius equal to the other given side, describe 
an arc, cutting CB in B ; draw AB, and CAB will be the triangle requi- 
red. 

Bui ^i the given angle is acute, and the side opposite to it less than the 
other /riven side ; make the angle CB A equal to the given angle, and take 
B A equal to the adjacent side ; then, the arc described from the centre A, 
with the radius AC equal to the opposite side, will cut the straight line 
BC in two points C^ and C, lying on the same side of B : hence, there will 
6e two triangles BAC, BAC, either of which will satisfy the conditions 
of the problem. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In the last case, if the opposite side was equal to the perpendicular from 
the point A on the line BC, a right angled triangl^e would be formed. And 
the problem would be impossible in ail cases, if the opposite sine was less 
than tiie perpendicular let fall from the point A on the straight line BC. 

PROP. G. PROB. 



To find a triangle that shaU he equivalent to any given rectUineai figure. 

m 

Let ABODE be the given rectilineal figiure. 

Draw the diagonal CE, cutting off the triangle CDE ; draw DF paral- 
lel to CE, meeting AE produced, and join CF : the polygon ABCDE 
will be equivalent to the polygon 
ABCF, which has one side less 
than the original polygon. 

For the triangles CDE, CFE, 
have the base CE common, and 
they are between the same paral- 
lels ; since their jrertices D, F, are 
situated in a line DF parallel to the 
base : these triangles are therefore 
equivalent (37. 1.) Draw, now, 
the diagonal CA and BG parallel 
to it, meeting EA produced : join 
CG, and the polygon ABCF will be 
reduced to an equivalent triancrle ; 
and thus the pentagon ABCDE 
will be reduced to an equivalent triangle GCF. 





M ELEMSNTS 

The same process may be applied to evety other polygon ; tor, by sue* 
eeasively diminishing the number of its sides, one being retrenched at eacb 
mtep of the process^ the equivalent triangle wili at length be found. 

Cor. Since a triangle may be converted into an equivalent rectangle 
it follows that any polygon may be reduced to an equivalent rectangle. 

PROP. H. PROB. 
To find the side of a square that shall be equivalent to the sum of two squares 

Draw the two indefinite lines A6, AC, per- 
pendicular to each other. Take AH equal to 
the side of one of the given squares, and AC 
equal to the other ; join BC : this will be the 
side of the square required. 

For the triangle BAC being right angled, 
the square constructed upon BC (47. 1.) is 
equal to the sum of the squares described upon 
AB aad AC. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A square may be thus formed that shall be equivalent to the sum of any 
number of squares ; for a similar construction which reduces two of them 
to one, wili reduce three of them to jMro« and tbese two to one, and so of 
others. 

PROP. I. PROB. 

To find the side of a square equivalent to the difference of two given squares. 

Draw, as in the last problem, {see thefig,) the lines AC, AD, at right angles 
to each other, making AC equal to the side of the less square ; then, from 
C as centre, with a radius equal to the side of the other square, describe 
an arc cutting AD in D : the square described upon AD will be equivalent 
to the difference of the squares constructed upon AC and CD. 

For the triangle DAC is right angled ; therefore, the square described 
upon DC is equivalent to the squares constructed upon AD and AC : hence 
(Cor. 1. 47. :.;, AD2=CD«^AG». 

PBOP. K. PROB. 

A rectangle being given, to construct an equivalent one, hamng a side oj a 

given length. 

Let AEFH be the given rectangle, and prodnceone of its sides, as AH,tiH 
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HB be the given length, and draw BFD 
meeting the prolongation of AE in D ; 
then produce £F till FG is equal to HB : 
draw BGC, HFK, parallel to AED, and 
through the point D draw DKG parallel 
to A B or EG; then, the rectangle 
GFKC, having the eide FG of a given 
length, is equal to the given rectangle 
AEFH (43. 1.) 



Cor. a polygon may he eanverted into an equivalent reetangley having one 
4^ its sides of a given length. 
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BOOK II. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. EvKRY right angled parallelogram, or rectangle^ is aaid to be contained 
by any two of the straight linos which are about one of the right an- 
gles. 

** Thus the right angled parallelogram AC is called the rectangle contam* 
*' ed by AD and DC, or by AD and AB, Ac. For the sake of brevity, 
'* instead of the teclangle contained by AD and DC, we shall simply say 
" the rectangle AD . £C, placing a point between the two sides of the 
** rectangle." 

A. In Geometry, the product of two lines means the same thing as their 
rectangle, and this expression has passed into Arithmetic and Algebra, 
where it serves to designate the product of two unequal numbers or 
quantities, the expression square being employed to designate the pro- 
duct of a quantity multiplied by itself. ^ 
The arithmetical squares of 



1, 2, 3, &c. are 1, 4, 9, &c. 
So likewise the square de- 
scribed on the double of 
a line is evidently four 
times the square described 
on a single one ; on a triple 
line nine times that on a 
single one, Slu, 



2 In every parallelogram, any of the 
parallelograms about a diameter, to- 
gether with the two complements, is 
called a Gnomon. " Thus ihe paral- 
" lelogram HG, together with the 
" complements AF, FC, is the gno- 
" mon of the parallelogram AC. This 
<^ gnomon may also, for the sake of 
^ brevity, be called the gnomon AGK 
•or EHC." 
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PROP. I. THEOR. 

If there he two straight Unes^ one of which is divided into any number of 
parts ; the rectangle contained by the two straight lines is equal to the 
rectangles contained by the undivided line^ and the several parts of the 
dimded line. 

Let A and BC be two straight lines ; and let BC be divided into any 
parts in the points D, E ; the rectangle A.BC is equal to the seyeral rect* 
angles A.BD, A.DE, A.EC. 

From the point B draw (Prop. 11.1.) 
BF at right angles to BC, and make BG 
equal (Prop. 3. 1.) to A; and through 
G draw (Prop. 31. 1.) GH parallel to 
BC ; and through D, E, C, draw DK, 
EL, CH paraUel to BG ; then BH, BK, 
DL, and EH are rectangles, and BH= 
BK+DL+EH. 

But BH = BG.BC= A.BC, because 
BG=A : Also BK = BG.BD=A.BD, 
because BG=A; and DL=DK.DE= 
A.DE, because (34. 1.) DK=BG=A. 

In like manner, EH=A.EC. Therefore A.BC=A.BD+ A.DE+A.EC ; 
that is, the rectangle A.BG is equal to the seyeral rectangles A.BD, A.DE, 
A EC 

SCHOLIUM. 

The properti<A of tl^e sections of lines, demonstrated in this Book, are 
easily derived from Algebra. In this proposition, for instance, let the seg- 
ments of BC be dieted by i, e, and d; then, A{b+e+d)=sAb+Ac+Ad. ^ 

PROP. II. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any twoparts^ the rectangles contained by the 
whole and each oftheparts^ are together equal to the square of {he whole line, 

I^t the straight line AB be divided into any 
two parts in the point C ; the rectangle AB.BC, 
together with the rectangle AB.AC, is equal to 
the wiuare of AB ; or AB.AC +AB.BC=sAB>. 

On AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the sqvave 
ADEB, and through C draw CF (Prop. 31. 1.) 

Siraliei to AD or BE ; then AF+CE=AE. 
ut AF= AD.AC=AB.AC, because AD=AB ; 
CE=:BE.BC=cAB.BC; and AEsaAB*. There- 
fore AB.AC+AB.BC=AB2. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident from Algebra : let AB be denoted by a, and the 
segments AC, CB, by 6 and d, respectively; then, a=^-|-(f ; therefore, 
4iulii|)lying both members of this equality by a, we shall have a^:=ah+ad 
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PROP. III. THEOR. 

If a straight line be diuided into any /too partSt the rectangle contained hy the 
whole and (tne of the parts^ is equal to the rectangle contained by the tvm 
partSf together with tne square of the aforesaid part. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into two parts, ia the point C ; the 
rectangle AB.BC is equal to the rect- 
angle AC.BC, together with BC^. 

Upon BC describe (Prop. 46. L)the 
square CD£B, and produce ED to F, 
and through A draw (Prop. 31. 1.) AF 
parallel to CD or BE ; then AE^sAD 
+CE. 

But AE = AB.BE as AB.BC, be- 
cause BEr=BC. So also ADsAC. 
CD=sAC.CB; and C£s=BC»; there- 
fore AB.BC=9AC.CB-hBC'^. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition let AB be denoted by a, and the segments AC and 
CB, by b and c ; then as=:&4-« ' therefore, miUtiplying both members of 
this equality by c, n^ shall have ac=:ibc+^. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts ^ ths square of the whole line u 
equal to the squares of the two parts^ together with twic^he rectangle con^ 
tained by the parts. w 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts in C ; the sqnare 
of AB is equal to the squares of AC, CB, and to twice the rectangle con«> 
tained by AC, CB, that is, AB*=AC2+CB2-h2AC.CB. 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. L) the square ADEB, and join BD, and 
through C draw (Prop. 31. 1.) CGF parallel to AD or BE, and through G 
draw HK parallel to AB or DE. And because CF i^ parallel to AD, and 
BD falls upon them, the exterior angle BGC 
is equal (29. 1.) to die interior and opposite 
angle ADB ; but ADB is equal (5. 1.) to the 
angle ABD, because BA is equal to AD, be- 
ing sides of a square ; wherefore the angle 
COB is equal to the angle GBC ; and there- 
fore the side BC is equal (6. 1.) to the side 
CG ; but CB is equal (34. 1.) also to GK and 
CG to BK ; wherefore the figure CGKB is 
equilateral. It is likewise rectangular ; for 
the angle CBK being a right angle, the other 
angles of the parallelogram CGKB are also ri/srht angles (Cor. 46. I.) 
Wherefore C(^KB is a square, and it is upon the side CB. For the same 
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reason HF also is a square, and it is upon the side H6, which is equal to 
AC : therefore HF, CK are the squares of AC, CB. And because the 
complement AG is equal (43. l.)to the complement G£; and because 
AG=AC.CG=AC.CB, therefore also GE=s=AC.CB, and AG+GE= 
2AC.CB. Now, HF=AC^ and CK=CBJ»; therefore, HF+CK+AG 
+ GE = AC2+ CB2+2 AC.CB. 

But HF+CK+AG+GE=the figure AE, or AB*; therefore AB^:- 
AC«+CBH2AC.CB. • 

CoR. From the demonstration, it is manifest that the paraUelograms 
about the diameter of a square are likewise sqnaanss. 

SCHOLIUM. 

^' 

This property is derived from the square of a binomial. For, let the two 

parts into which this line is divided be denoted by a and h \ then, (a-|-'^)* 



, PROP. V. THEOR. 

If a straight line he divided into two equal poftSy and also into two unequal parts ; 
the rectangle contained by the unequal parts, together with the souare of the 
line between the points of section^ is equal to the square of half the line. 

Let the straight line»AB be divided into two equal paats in the point C, 
and into two unequal parts in the point D ; the rectangle AD.DB, together 
with the square of CD, is equal to the square of CB, or AD.DB+CD^=s 
CB«. 

Upon CB describe (Prop. 46. 1 .) the square CEFB, join BE, and through 
D draw (Prop. 31. 1.) DHG parallel to CE or BF ; and through H draw 
KLM parallel to CB or EF; and 
also through A draw AK parallel to 
CL or BM : And because CH=:HF, 
if DM be added to both, CMssDF. 
But AL=(36. 1.) CM, therefore AL 
=DF, and adding CH to both, AH 
.s=gnomon CMG. But AH = AD. 
DH=AD.DB, because DH = DB 
(Cor. 4. 2.) ; therefore gnomon CMG 
=:AD.DB. To each add LG==CD2, then, gnomon CMG+LG=AD.DB 
+CD». But CMG+LG=BC2; therefor© AD.DB+CD2=BC2. 

" CoR. From this proposition it is manifest, that the difference of the 
•* squares of two unequal lines, AC, CD, is equal to the rectanffle conlain- 
•• ed by their sum. and difference, or that AC^— CD2=(AC+CD) (AC — 
• CD)." 

SCHOLIUM. 
In this proposition, let AC be denoted by a, and CD by h ; then. ADas 
a+b, and DB=a— ft; therefore, by Algebra, (<i+ft)x(«— ft)=fl^ — b^; 
that is, the product of the sum and. difference of two quantitieSy is cquivaleni 
to the difference of their squares 
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PROP. VI THEOR. 

If a straight line be biseeied, and produced to any witU ; the fectangle eoniamed 
by the whole line thus produced^ and the part of iX prodneedy together, with the 
square of half the line bisectedy is equal to the square of the straight Une which 
is made up of the half and the part produced. 

Let the straight line AB he hidected in C, and produced to the point D ; 
the rectangle AD.DB together with the square of CB, is equal to the 
square of CD. 

Upon CD descrihe (Prop. 46. L) the square CEFD, join DE, and 
through B draw (Prop. 31. 1.) BUG parallel to CE or DF, and through H 
draw KLM parallel to AD or £F, and also through A draw AK pandlel 
to CL or DM. And because AC is 
equal to CB, the rectangle ALis 
equal (36.1.) to CH-, but CH is 
equal (43. 1. ) to HF ; therefore also 
ALis equal to HF : To each of these 
add CM ; therefore the whole AM is 
equal to the gnomon CMG. Now 
AMsAD.DM =r AD.DB, because 
DM=DB. Therefore gnomon CMG 
—AD.DB, and CMG4-LG=AD. 
DB+CB*. ButCMG+LG=CF 
=CD2, therefore AD.DB +CB2=:CDa. 

SCHOLIUM. 
This property is evinced algebraically ; thus, let AB be denoted by 2a, 
and BD by 5 ; then, AD=2a+&, and CD=a+i. Now by multiplication, 

b[2a+b)=2ab+b'* ; therefore, - 
by adding a' to each member of the equality, we shall haya 
b{2a+b)+a^=a^+2ab+b^ ; 
.\b{2a+b)+a^={a+bl\ 

PROP. VIL THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into two parts y the squares of the whole line^ and 
of one ofthepartSy are equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and 
that party together with the square of the other part, 

L et the straight line AB be divided into any ' Jf^ . C B 

two parts in the point C ; the squares of AB, 
BC, are equal to twice the rectangle AB.BO, 
together with the square of AC, or AB^+BC 
aB2AB.BC+AC2. ^ 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square 
ADEB, and construct the figure as in the pre- 
ceding propositions : Because AGs=GE, AO 
+CK = GE+CK, that is, AK = CE, and 

therefore AK4CE=2AK. But AK^CE ;g JT 

rsgnomon AKF+CK; and therefore AKF ^ * 
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+CK=:2AKs=2AB.BKrs:2A6.BC, because BK = (Cor. 4. 2.) BC. 
Since then, AKF+CK=2AB.BC, AKF+CK+HF=2AB.BC+HF; 
and because AKF+HF=sAE»ABS AB»+CK=:2AB.BC+HF, that 
is, (since CKsCBS and HF»AC^) AB3+CB2s:2AB.BC+AC3. 

^ Cor. Hence, the sum of the squares of any two lines is equal to 
^ twice the rectangle contained by the lines together with the square of 
* the difference of the lines." 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition, let AB be denoted by a, and the segments AC and 
CB by b and e ; 

adding c^ to each member of this equality, we shall haye, 
aa+c»=62+2^+2ca; 

or a^+4^^2ae+lf^. 

Cor. From this proposition it is evident, that the square aesenbed on 
the difference of tv)0 lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on 
the lines respectively j minus twice the rectangle contained by the lines. For 
a — esszb ; therefore, by involution, a* — 2ac+<^=bl^. This may be also 
derived from the above algebraical equality; by transposition. 



PROP. Till. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, four times the rectangle con^ 
tained by the whole Itne, and one of the parts, together with the ^square of 
the other part^ is equal to the square of the straight Une which is made up 
of the whole and the first^mentioned part. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts in the point C ; 
four times the rectangle AB.BC, together with the square of AC, is equal 
to the square of the straight line made up of AB and BC together. 

Produce AB to D, so that BD be equal to CB, and upon AD describe 
the square AEFD ; and conp^ruct two figures such as in the preceding. 
Because GK is e^ual (34. 1.) to CB, and CB to BD, and BD to KN, GK 
is equal to KN. For the same reason, PR 
19 equal to RO ; and because CB is equal 
to BD, and GK to KN, the rectangles CK 
and BN are equal, as also the rectangles 
GR and RN': But CK is equal (43. 1.) 
to RN, because they are the complements 
of the parallelogram CO: therefore also 
BN is equal to GR ; and the four rect- 
angles BN, CK, GR, RN are there- 
fore equal to one another, and so CK+ 
BN + GR + RN = 4CK. Again, be- 
cause CB is equal to BD, and BD equal 
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(Cor. 4. 2.) to BK, that is, to CG ; and CB equal to GK, that is, to GP ; 
therefore CG\iB equal to GP ; and because CG is equal to GP, and PR to 
KO, the rectangle AG is equal to MP, and PL to HF : but MP is equal 
(43. 1.) to PL, because they are the complements of the parallelogram 
ML ; wherefore AG is equal also to RF. Therefore the four rectangles 
AG, MP, PL, RF,are equal to one another, and so AG+MP+PL+RF 
84A6. And it was demonstrated, that CK+BN+GR+RN=4CK ; 
wherefore, adding equals to equals, the whole gnomon A0H=4AK. 
Now AK=:AB.BK=AB.BC, and 4AK=4AB.BC ; therefore, gnomon 
A0H=4AB.BC ; and adding XH, or (Cor. 4. 2.) AC«, to both, gnomon 
AOH+XH=4AB.BC+AC2. But A0H+XH=AF = AD2; therefore 
AD2=4AB.BC+AC2. 

" CoR. 1. Hence, because AD is the sum, and AC the difierence of 
'' the lines AB and BC, four times the rectangle contained by any two 
" lines, together with the sqi^are of their difference, is equal to the square 
** of the sum of the lines." 

" CoR. 2. From the demonstration it is manifest, that since the square 
" of CD is quadruple of the square of CB^ the square of any line is qua- 
** druple of Uie square of half that line." 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition, let the line AB be denoted by a, and the pans AC 
and CB by e and b ; ihen AD=e+2b, Now, since as^s^+c, multiplying 
both members by 46, we shall have 

4ab^U^+4he ; 
and adding (^ to each member of this equality, we shall hare, 
4tf5+c3=c2+4Ac+46a, 
or4a6+c2=(c+25)a. 

PROP. IX. THEOR. 

Jfa straight Une he divided into two equcd^ <md also into two unequal parts , 
the squares of the two unequal parts are together dou6ie cftlte square of half 
the line, aa^ofthe square of the kne between the points of section. 

Let the straight line AB be divided at the point C into two equal, and 
at D into two unequal parts ; The squares of AD, DB are together double 
of the squares AC, CD., 

From the point C draw (Prop. 11.1.) C£ at right angles to AB, and 
make it equal to AC or CB, and join EA, EB ; through D draw (Prop 31. 
1.) DF parallel to CE, and through F draw FG parallel to AB ; and join 
AF. Then, because AC is equal to CE, 
the angle EAC is equal (5. 1.) to the 
angle AEC ; and because the angle ACE 
is a right angle, the two others AEC, 
EAC togethw make one right angle (Cor. 
4. 32. 1.) ; and they are equal to one ano- 
tner ; each of them therefore is half of a 
right angle. For the same reason each 
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pf tbe aitg^a C£B, EEC ie half a right angle ; and therefore the whole 
AEB is a right angle ; And because the angle GEF is half a right angle, 
and EGF a right angle, for it is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite 
angle ECB, the remaining angle EFG is half a right angle ; therefore the 
angle GEF is equal to the angle EFG, and the side EG equal (6. 1.) to the 
tide GF ; Again, because the angle at B is half a right angle, and FDB a 
right angle, for it is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite angle ECB, 
the remaining angle BFD is half a right angle ; therefore the angle at B is 
equal to the angle BFD, and the side DF to (6. 1.) the side DB. Now, be- 
muse AG=CE, AC2=CE2, and AC2+CEa=aAC2. But (47. 1.) AE2= 
AC2+CE2; therefore AE2=:2AG2. Again,hecauBeEG=GF, EG2=GF2, 
and EG2+GF2=2GF«. But E-F«=EG2+GF2 ; therefore, EF2=2GF« 
«=2CD2, because (34. 1.) CD=:GF. And it was shown that AE2=2AC2 ; 
therefore AE2+EF2=:2AC2+2CD2. But (47. 1.) AF2=AE2+EF2, 
^nd ADa+DF«=AF2,or AD2+DB2=AFa ; therefore, also, AD^+DB^^ 
2AC2+2CD2. 

SCHOLIUM. 

• This property is evident from the algebraical expression, 

where a denotes AC, and b denotes CD ; hence, a+b s=AD, a — 5=iDB. 



PROP. X. THEOR. . 

If a straight line bebiseeted^ and produced to any pointy the square of the whole 
line thus produced^ and the square of the part of it produced^ are together 
double of the square of half the line bisected^ and of the square of the line 
made up of the half and the part produced. 

Let the straight line AB be bisected in C, and produced to the point D ; 
tb<9 squares of AD, DB are double of the squares of AC, CD. 

From the point C draw (Prop. 11.1 .) CE at right angles to AB, and make 
it equal to AC or CB ; join AE, EB ; through E draw (Prop. 31. 1.) EF 
parallel to AB, and through D draw DF parallel to CE. And because 
the straight line £F myets the parallels EC, FD, the angles GEF, EFD 
are equal (29. 1.) to two right angles ; and therefore the angles BEF, EFD 
are less than two right angles ; But straight lines, which with another 
straight line make the interior angles upon the same side less than two 
right angles, do meet (29. 1.), if produced far enough; therefore EB, FD 
will meet, if produced, towards B, D : let them meet in G, and join AG. 
Then because AC is equal to CE, 
the angle CE A is equal (5. 1.) to 
the angle EAC; and the angle 
ACE is a right angle ; therefore 
each of the angles CEA, EAC ia 
half a right angle (Cor. 4. 32. 1.); 
For the same reason, each of the 
angles CEB, EBC is half a right 
aii^e ; therefore AEB is a right an* 
gte ; And because EBC is half a 
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Tight angle,' DBG is also (15. 1.) half a right angle, for they are rertieally 
opposite : but BDG is a right angle, because it is equal (29. 1.) to the al- 
ternate angle DCE ; therefore the remaining angle DGB is half aright 
angle, and is therefore eqnal to the angle DBG; wherefore also the side 
DB is equal (6. 1.) to the side DG. Again, because EGF ia half a right 
angle, and the angle at F aright angle, being equal (34. 1.) to the 
opposite angle ECD, the remaining an^e PEG is half a right angle, 
and equal to the angle EGF; wherefore also the side GF ia equal 
(6. l.)to the side FE. And because EG =CA, EC* -♦- CA» = 2CA2. 
Now AE2=: (47. 1.) AC2 4-CE2; therefore, AE«=2AC«. Again, be- 
cause EF=FG, EF2=FGa, and EFa+FG*=2EF». ButEG2= (47. 1.) 
EF2+FG2; therefore EG«=2EF3; and since EF=5:CD, EG2=2CDa, 
And it was demonstrated, that AEa=2AC» ; therefore, AE*+EG*=2AG» 
-f2CD«. Now, AG»= A E2+EG2, wherefore AG«=2A0»+2CD». But 
AG2(47. l.)=:AD»+DG2=AD3-hDB», because DG=DB: Therefore, 
AD2+DB2=2AC2+2CD«. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Let AC be denoted by a, and BD, the part produced, by b ; then AD=: 
2a+^andCD=a+^. 

Now, {2a-^b)^+b^=zAa^+Aab+2b^; but4a«+4aft+2&»=2a»+2 (a+ 
b)^; hence, (2a-i-by+b^=z2a^+2{a+b)\niid the proposition is evident 
from this algebraical equality. 

PROP. XL PROB. 



To divide a given straight line into two parts, so that the rectangle contained 
by the whole , and one of the parts^ may be equal to tke square of the other 
part, 4 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to divide it into two 
parts, so that the rectangle contained by ^ fj. 

the whole, and one of the parts, shall be '"^ ~^ 

equal to the square of the other part. 

Upon AB describe (46. 1.) the square 
ABDC ; bisect (10. 1.) AC in E, and join 
BE ; produce CA to F, and make (3. 1.) 
£F equal to EB, and upon AF describe 
(46. 1.) the square FGHA, AB is divided 
in H, so that the rectangle AB, BH is equal 
to the square of AH. 

Produce GH to K : Because the straight 
line AC is bisected in E, and produced to 
the point F, the rectangle CF.FA, to- 
gether with the square of AE, is equal 
(6. 2.) to the square of EF: But EF is 
equal to EB ; therefore the rectangle CF. 
FA, together with the souare of AE. ia 
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equal lo the square of EB ; And the squares of BA, AE are equal 
(47. 1.) to the square of £B, because the angle EAB is a right angle ; 
therefore the rectangle CF.FA, together with the square of A E, is equal 
to the squares of BA, AE : take away the square of AE, which is com« 
mon to both, therefore the remaining rectangle CF.FA is equal to the 
square of AB. Now the figure FK is the rectangle CF.FA, for AF is 
equal to FG ; and AD is the square of AB ; therefore FK is equal to AD : 
take away the common part AK, and the remainder FH is equal to the 
remainder HD. But HD is the rectangle AB.BH for AB is equal to 
BD ; and FH is the square of AH ; therefore the rectangle AB.BU is 
equal to the square of AH : Wherefore the straight line AH is divided in 
H, so that the rectangle AB.BH is equal to the square of AH. 

PROP- XII. THEOR. O 

In obtuse angled triangles^ if a perpendicular he drawn from any of the acute 
angles to the opposite siae produced^ the square of the side subtending the 
obtuse angle is greater than the squares, of th$ sides containing the obtuse 
angle, by twice the rectangle contained by the side upon which, when produced, 
the perpendicular faUs, and the straight line intercepted between titeperpen* 
Ocular and the obtuse angle. 

Let ABC be an obtuse angled triangle, having the obtuse angle ACB, 
and from the point A let AD be drawn (12. 1.) perpendicular to BC pro* 
duced : The square of AB is greater than the squares of AC, CB» by twice 
the rectangle BC.CD. 

Because the straight line BD is divided .A. 

into two parts in the point C, BD^=(4. 2.) 
BC«+CD2+2BC.CD; add AD' to both: 
Then BD^+AD' = BC^-f CD2+ AD2+ 
2BC.CD. But AB«=BD»+AD«(47. 1.), 
andAC2=CD«+ AD^ (47. 1.); therefore, 
AB2=BC2+AC2+2BC.CD; that is, AB> 
is greater than BC^+AC* by 2BC.CD. 

PROP. XIII. THEOR. ^ 

In every triangle the square of the side subtending any of the acute angles, is 
less than the squares of the sides containing that angle, by twice the reo/an- 
gle contained by either of these sides, and the straight line intercepted be- 
tween the perpendicular, let fall upon it from the opposite angle, and the acute 
angle. 

Lot ABC be any triangle, and the angle at B one of its acute angles, and 
upon BC, one of the sides containing it, let fall the perpendicular (12. 1.) 
AD from the opposite angle : The square of AC, opposite to the angle B, 
ie les» than the squares of CB, BA by twice the rectangle CB.BD. 

8 
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First, let AD fsll witlun the ttiangle ABC ; 
and because the straight line C£ is divided 
into two parts in the point D (7. 2.), BC^+ 
BD2=2BC.BD-|-CD2. Addtoeach AD*; 
then BCH BD^H- AD»=2BC.BD+ 00*+ 
AD2. But BD2+AD2=AB^ and 00*+ 
DA2=AC2 (47. 1.) ; therefore BC2+ AB^zs 
2BC.BD+AC* ; that is, AC is less than 
BC2+AB2 by 2BC.BD. 

B n c 

Secondly, let AD fall without the triangle ABC :* Then because the 
angle at D is a right angle, the angle ACB is greater (16. 1.) than a right 
angle, and AB»= (12. 2.) AC'-f-BC2+2BC.CD. Add BC* to each; 
then AB»+BC'=AC2 4-2BC*+2BC.CD. But because BD is divided 
into two parts in 0, BC«+BC.CD==(3. 2.) BC.BD, and 2BC«+2BC.CD 
=2BC.BD: therefore AB* -f BCa=AC«+ 2BC.BD ; and AC* is less 
than AB*+BCS by 2BD.BC. 

Lastly, let the side AC be perpendicular 
to BC ; then is BC the straight line between 
the perpendicular and the acute angle at B ; 
and it is manifest that (47. 1.) AB2+BC»= 
AC2+2BC2=AC2+2BC.BC. • 




PROP. XIV. PROB. 



To describe a square that shall he equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure ; it is required to describe a square 
that dhall be equal to A. 

Describe (45. 1.) the rectangular parallelogram BODE equal to the 
rectilineal figure A. If then the sides of it, BE, ED are equal to one an- 
other, it is a square, and what was required is done ; but if they are not 
equal, produce one of them, BE to F, and make EF equal to ED, and bi- 
sect BF in G; and from the centre G, at the distance GB, or GF, de- 
scribe the semicircle BHF, and produce DE to H, and join GH. Ther^ 
fore, because the straight line BF is divided into two equal parts in tl 
point G, and into two unequal in the point E, the rectangle BE.EF, to 
gether with the. square of EG, is equal (5. 2.) to the square of GF : 
but GF is equal to GH; therefore the rectangle BE, EF, together 
with the square of EG, is equal to the square of GU : But the squares of 



^ Sea figure of the leet Proposition 
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HE and £6 are equal (47. 
t.) to ^e square of GH : 
Therefore also the rectangle 
BE.EF, together with the 
square of EG, is equal to 
the squares of HE and EG. 
Take away the square of 
EG, which is common to 
lK>th, and the remaining 
rectangle BE.EF is equ^ 
to the square of EH : But 
BD is the rectangle con- 
tained by BE and EF, because EF is equal to ED ; therefore BD is equal 
to the square of EH ; and BD is also equal to the rectilineal figure A ; 
therefore the rectilineal figure A is equal to the square of EH : Where- 
fbro a square has been made equal to the given rectilineal figure A, viz. 
the square described upon EH. 



PROP. A, THEOR. 

If one side^ofa triangle he hisectedt the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides is, double of the square cf half the side bisected, and of the square 
of the line drawn from the point of bisection to the opposite angle of the 
triangle, • 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which the side BC is bisected in D, and DA 
drawn to the opposite angle ; the squares of BA and AC are together 
double of the squares of BD and DA. 

From A draw AE perpendicular to BC, and because BEA is a right an 
gle, AB2=(47. 1.) BE2+ AE2 and AC2== 

CE^+AE-* ; wherefore AB»+ ACa=BE» A 

+CE2+2AE2. But because the line 
BC is cut equally in D, and unequally 
in E, BE3 + CE« = (9. 2.) 2BD2 + 
2DE*; therefore AB^ + ACa=2BD« + 
SDE*^ 2 A P2 

Now DE2+AEa=(47. 1.) AD^, and 
2DE2+2AE«=2AD2 ; wherefore AB»+ 
AC«=2BD»+2ADa, 



PROP. B. THEOR. 



The sum of the squares of the diameters of any paraUelogram is equa* to 
the sum of the squares of the sides of the parallelogram. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, of which the diameters are AC and BD ; 
the sum of the squares of AC and BD is equal tc^ the sum of the squares 
of AB, BC, CD, DA. 

Let AC and BD intersect one another in E : and because the venical 
an^es AED, C£B are equal (15. 1.), and also the alternate angles EAD, 
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ECB (29. 1.), the triangles ADE, CEB hare two an^es in the one equal 

to two angles in the other, each to each ; but the sides AD and BC, which 

are opposite to equal angles in 

these triangles, are also equal 

(34. 1.); Uierefore the other 

sides which are opposite to the 

equal angles are also equal (26. 

1.), viz. AE to EC, and ED to 

EB. 

Since, therefore, BD is bi- 
sected in E, AB«+AD»=(A. 
2.) 2BE«+2AE«; and for the 
same reason, CD' + BC* = 
2BE2+2EC»=2BE»+2 AE2, because EC=: AE. Therefore ABa+ AD* 
+DC2+BC2=4BE*4- 4AE«. But 4BE'=BD^ and 4AE»=AC« (2. 
Cor. 8. 2.) because B D and AC are both bisected in E ; therefore AB'+ 
AD«+CD»+BC'=BD2+ACa. 

CoR. From this demonstration, it is manifest that the diameters of every 
parallelogram bisect one another. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In the case of the rhombus, the sides A6, BC, being equal, the triangles 
BEC, DEC, have all the sides of the one equal to the corresponding sides 
of the other, and are therefore equal : whence it follows that the angles 
BEC, DEC, are equal ; and, therefore, that the two diagonals of a rli^oi- 
hm cul each other at right angles. 
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A» The radius of a circle b the straight line drawn from the centie to the 
circumference. 

1. A iifraight line is said to touch 
i^te^ when it meets the cir- 
m||fla being produced does 
not cut it. 
And that line which has but 

one point in common with 
the circumference, is calle^d a 
tangent^ and the point in com- 
mon, the point of contact, 

2. Circles are said to touch one 
another, which meet, but do not 
cut one another. 

3. Straight lines are said to be equally dis- 
tant from the centre of a circle, when the 
perpendiculars drawn to them firom the centre 
are equal. 

4. And the straight line on which the greater 
perpendicular falls, is said to be farther from 
the centre. 

B. Any portion of the circumference is called an are. 
The chord or subtense of an arc is the straight lin^ which joins its two ex- 
tremities. 

C. A straight line is said to be inscribed in a circle, when the extremities of 
it are in the circumference of the circle. And any straight line which 
meets the circle in two points, is called a secant. 

5. A segment of a circle is the figure con« 
tained by a straight line, and the arc which 
it cuts off. 
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JS. An angle m a segment is the angle contained 
by two straight lines drawn from any point in 
the circumference of the segment, to the extre- 
mities of the straight line which is the base of 
the segment. 
An inscribed triangle, is one which has its three 

angular points m the circumference. 
And, generally, an inscribed figure is one, of 

which all the angles are in the circumfere\ice. 

The circle is said to c ir t ums cr^ such a figure. 

7. And an angle is said to insist or stand upon 
the arc intercepted between die straight lines 
which contain the angle. 

This is i^ually called an angle at the eeMre, The 
angles at the circumference and centre, are 
both said to be subtended by the chords or 
arcs which their sides include. 

8. The sector of a circle !s the figure contained 
by two straight lines drawn from the cenue,and 
the arc of. the circumference between them. 

9. Similar segments of a circle, 
are those in which the angles' are 
equal, or which contaiirequal an- 
gle»* 






PROP. I. ?ROB. Q 

To find the centre of a given circle* 

Let ABC be the given circle ; it is required to find its centre. 

Draw within it any straight line AB, and bisect (10. 1.) it in D ; 
from the point D draw (11. 1.) DC at right angles to AB, and produce it 
to £, and bisect CE in F : the point F is the centre of the cireie ABC. 

For, if it be not, let, if possible, G be the centre, and join GA, GD, GB : 
Then, because DA is equal to DB, and DG conunon to the two triangles 
ADG, BDG, the two sides AD, DG are equal to 
the two BD, DG, each to each ; and the base 
GA is equal to the base GB, because they are 
radii of the same circle : therefore the an^le 
ADG is equal (8. 1.) to the angle GDB : But 
when a straight line standing upon another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal to 
one another, each of the angles is a right angle 
(7. def. 1 .) Therefore the angle GDB is a right 
angle: But FDB is likewise a right angle: 
wherefore the angle FDB is equal to the angle 
GDB, the greater to the less, which is impos* 
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sible: Therefore O is not the centre of th» circle ABC: In the same 
manner it can be shown that no other point but F is the centre : that is 
F is the centre of the circle ABC. 

Coji. From this it is manifest that if In a circle a straight line bibect 
another at right angles, the centre of the circle is in the line which bisects 
ihe other. 

PROP. II. THEOR. 

If any two points he tHken in the circumference ofct circle ^ the straight line 
which joins them shall fall within the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, and A, B an^^ two points ia the circumference \ 
he straight line drawn fiom A to B- shall fall 
within the circle. 

Take any point in AB as E ; find D (1. 3.) 
•he centre of the circle ABC ; join AD, DB 
and D£, and let DB meet the circumference 
because DA is equal to DB, the 
|qual (5. 1.) to the angle DBA ; 
, a side of /the triangle DAE, 
, the angle DEB is greater 
angle DAE ; but DAE is 
^^ _ DBE»\ therefore the angle DEB ia greater than the 

angle 1^ T Now to the greater angle the greater side is opposite (19. ' 
1.) ; DB is therefore greater than DE : but BD is equal to DF ; where- 
fore DF is greater than DE, and the point E is therefore within the circle. 
The same may be demonstrated of any other point between A and B, 
therefor^ AB is within the circle. 

CoR. ' Every pointy moreover^ in the production o/* AB, is farther from the 
centre than the circumference* /^ 

PROP. III. THEOR. 

If a straight line drawn through the centre of a^ circle bisect a straight line tn 
, the circle, which does not pass through the centre, it will cut that line at right 
I angles ;| and if it cut it at right angles, it will bisect it. 

Let ABC be a circle, and let CD, a straight line drawn through the 
centre, bisect any straight line AB, which does not pass through the 
centre, m the point F ; it cuts it abo at right angles. 

Takc^i. 3.) £ the centre of the circle, and join £A, EB. Then be* 
cause h^^ equal to FB, and FE common to the 
two triangles AFE, BFE, there are two sides in the 
one equal to two sides in the other : but the base 
^k is equal to the base EB ; therefore the angle 
*'7E ift equal (8. 1.) to the angle BFE. And 
Straight line standing upon another makes 

^bdjacent angles equal to one another, each of 
them is a right (7. Def. 1.) angle : Therefore each 
of the angles AFE, BFE is a right angle ; where- 
fore'the straight line CD, drawn through the centre 
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bisecting AB, whicli does not pass throogb the cen^^uts AB at right 
angles. 

Again, let CD cut AB at right angles ; CD also bisects AB, that is, AF 
is equal to FB. 

The same construction being made, because the radii £ A, KB are equal 
to one another, the angle EAF is equal (5. 1.) to the angle EBF; and 
the right angle AFE is equal to the right angle BFE : Therefore, in the 
two triangles EAF, EBF, there are two angles in one equal to two angles 
in the other ; now the side £F, which is opposite iu one of the equal an- 
gles in each, is common to both ; therefore the otner sides are equal to 
(2d. 1.) : AF therefore is equal to FB. 

Cor. 1 . Hence, the perpendicular through the middle of a chord, passes 
through the centre ; for mis perpendicular is the same as the one let fall 
from the centre on the same chord, since both of them passes through the 
middle of the chord. 

Cor. 2. It likewise follows, that the perpendicular drawn through tha 
middle of a chord, and terminated hotk ways hy the circumference of the circle, 
is a diameter, and the middle point of that diameter is therefore 
the circle. 

fiPROP. IV. THEOR. 

If in a circle two straight Unes cut one another, which do not 
the centre, they do not bisect each other. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and AC, BD tjwo straight lines in it, which cut 
one another in the point E, and do uot both pass through the centi;e : AC, 
BD do not bisect one another. 

For if it is possible, let AE be equal to EC, and BE' to ED ; if one of the 
lines pass tlm>ugh the centre, it is plain that it 
cannot be bisected by the other, which does not 
pass through the centre. But if neither of them 
pass through the centre, take (1. 3.) F the centre 
of the circle, and join £F : and because F£, a 
straight line through the centre, bisects another 
AC, which does not pass through the centre, it 
must cut it at right (3. 3.) angles ; wherefore 
FEA is a right angle. Again, because the 
straight line FE bisects the straight line BD, which does not patt through 
the centre, it must cut it at right (3. 3.) angles ; wherefore FE Ja a right 
angle : and FEA was shown to be a right angle : therefore FflKis equal 
to the angle FEB, the less to the greater, which is impossible ; therefore 
AC, BD, do not bisect one another. 



PROP. V. THEOR. , * 

If two circles cut one another, they cannot'haoe the same centre* 

Let the two circles ABC, CDG cut one another ia the points B, C ; 
they have not the same centre. 
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For, if it- be possible, lei E be their 
centre : join EC, and draw any straight line 
EFG meeting the circles in F and G: and 
because £ is the centre of the circle ABC, 
C£ is equal to EF : Again, because £ is 
the centre of the circle CDG, C£ is equal to 
EG : but C£ was shown to be equal to EF, . 
therefore EF is equal to EG, the less to the 
greaiter, which is impossible : therefore E 
is not Uie centre of the circles, ABC, CDG. 




< 
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PROP. VI. THEOR. 





If two circles touch one another internally ^ they cannot have the same centre 

Let the two circles ABC, CDE, touch one another internally in the 
point C ; they have not the same centre. 

For, if they have, let it be F ; join FC, and 
draw any straight line FEB meeting the circles 
in E and B ; and because F is the centre of 
the circle ABC, CF is equal to FB ; also, be- 
cause,? 4? the cenjije of the circle CDE, CF 
alip FE : but CF was shown to be equal 
> ;|therefore FE is equal to FB, the less 
irreater, which is impossible ; Where- 
; not the centre of the circles ABC^ 



'"PROP. VII. THEOR. 

• ■ <;/- 

mnt he taken in the diametdr of a circle which is not the centre^ of a*l 
^:raight lines which can be drawn from it to the circumference, the great' 
is iiuU in which the centre is, ana the other part of, that diameter is the 
; and, of any others, that which is nearer to the line passing, through 
the centre is always greater than one more remotmfffifn it ; And from the 
^ same point there can be drawn only two straight lines that are equal to one 
anotl^HJ^M upon each side of the shortest line, 

lAkHCD Jje iijbircle, and AD its diameter, in -which let any point f* 
be tal^ Vhicn IS n^t the centre : let the centre be E ; of all the straight 
lines FB, FC, FG, ^c. that can be drawn from F to the circumference, 
FA i^, the greatest ; and FD, the other part of the diameter AD, is the 
Idw^^^nd of the others, FB is greater than FC, and FC than FG.~ 

Jom BE, CE, GE ; and because two sides of a triangle aie greater 
(20^1.) than the third, BE, £F are greater thao BF ; but AE is equal to 
£B ; therefore AE and EF, that is, AF, is greater than BF : Again, be 
cause BE is eqiual to CE, and FE common to the triangles BEF, CEF, 

9 
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the two sides BE, EF are equal to the two 
CE EF-; but the angle BEF is greater than 
the angle CEF ; therefore the base BF is 
greater (24. 1,.) than the base FC ; for the same 
reason, CF is greater than GF. Again, be- 
cause GF, FE are greater (20. 1.) than EG, 
and EG is equal to ED ; GF, FE are greater 
than ED ; take away the common part FE, 
and the remainder GF is greater than the re* 
mainder FD : therefore FA is the greatest, and 
FD the least of all the straight lines from F to 
the circumference ; and BF is greater than CF, and CF than GF. 

Also there can be drawn only two equal straight lines from the point F 
to the circumference, one upon each side of the shortest line FD : at the 
point E in the straight line EF, make (23. 1.) the angle FEH equal to the 
angle GEF, and join FH : Then, because GE is equal to EH, and EF com- 
mon to the two triangles GEF, HEF ; the two sides GE, EF are equal 
to the two HE, EF ; and the angle GEF is equal to the angle HEF ; 
therefore the base FG is equal U. 1.) to the base FH : but besides FH, 
no straight line can be drawn from F to the circumference equal to 
FG : for, if there can, let it be FK ; and because FK is equal to FG, and 
FG to FH, FK is equal to FH ; that is, a line nearer to that which passes 
through the centre, is equal to one more remote, which is impossible. 

PROP. Vin. THEOR. 

If any point betaken without a eirele^ and straight lines he drawn fr_ 
ihe circumfereneet whereof one passes through the centre; of those 
fall upon the concave circumference^ the greatest is that which passes 
the centre ; and of the rest that which is nearer t0 that through i 
is always greater than the more remote ; But of those which fall 
convex circumferencoy the least is that between the point without th 
and the diameter ; and of the re^t, thaL which is nearer to the lea 
ways less than the more remote : And only two equal straight line, ^ 
drawn from tJie point unto the circumference, one upon each side of the 

Let ABC be a oircte, and D any point without it, from which ^et the^ 
straight lines DA, DE, DF, DC be drawn to the circumference, whereof DA 
passes through the centre. Of those which fall upon the concapniort of the 
circumference AEFC,<he greatest is AD, which p^s^ #iroQ^ ^cen- 
tre ; and the line nearer to AD is always greater than the mo^ e rdoiote, 
yiz. DE than DF, and DF than DC ; but of those which fall upon the con- 
Tcx circumference HLKG, the least is DG, between the point D and the 
diameter AG ; and the nearer to it is always less than the more cemoto, 
Tiz. DK than DL, and DL than DH. 

Take (1. 3.) M the centre of the circle ABC, and join ME, MF, MC, 
MK, ML, MH : And because AM is equal to ME, if MD be addisd to 
each, AD is equal to EM and MD ; but EM and MD are greater (20. 1.) 
han ED : therefore also AD is greater than ED. Again, because ME is 
equal to MF, and MD conmon to the triangles EMD, FMD ; EM, MD 
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are equal to FM, MD ; but the angle EMD is greater than the angle 

FMD ; therefore the base ED is greater 

(24. 1.) than the base FD. In like manner 

it may be shewn that FD is greater than 

CD- Therefore DA is the greatest ; and 

DE greater than DF, and DF than DC. 

And because MK, KD are greater (20. 
1 ) than MD, and MK is equal to MG, the 
remainder KD is greater (5. Ax.) than the 
remainder GD, that is, GD is less than 
KD : And because MK, DK are drawn to 
the point K within the triangle MLD from 
M, D, the extremities of its side MD ; MK, 
KD are less (21.1.) than ML, LD, whereof 
MK is equal to ML ; therefore the remain- 
der DK is less than the remainder DL : 
In like manner, it may be shewn that DL 
is less than DH : Therefore DG is the 
least, and DK less than DL, and DL 
than DH. 

Also there can be drawn only two equal straight lines from the point D 
to the circumference, one upon each side of the least ; at the point M, in 
the straight line MD, make the angle DMB equal to the angle DMK, and 
join DB ; and because in the triangles KMD, HMD, the side KM is equal 
to the sido BM, and MD common to both, and also the angle KMD equal 
tojdie angle BMD, the base DK is equal (4. l.)to the base DB. But, 
beside^ DB,no straight line can be drawn from D to the circumference, equal 
to DK ; for, if there can, letat be DN ; then, because DN is equal to DK, 
and DK equal to UB, DB is equal to DN ; that is, the line nearer to DG, 
thftji^dast, equal to the more remote, which has been shewn to be impossible. 

PROP. IX. THEOR. 

If^^potnt he taken within a circle, from which there fall more than two equal 
straight lines upon the circumference, that point is the centre of the circle. 

Let the point D be taken within the circle ABC, from which there fall 
on the circumference more than two equal straight lines, viz. DA, DB, DC, 
the point D is the centre of the circle. 

For, if not, let E be the centre, join DE, and produce it to the circum- 
ference in F, G ; tl^ FG is a diameter of 
the circle ABC : An3 because in FG, the di- 
ameter of the circle ABC, there is taken the 
point D which is not the centre, DG is the 
greatest line from it to the circumference, and 
DC greater (7. 3.) than DB, and DB than 
DA ; but they are likewise equal, which is 
impossible : Therefore E is not the centre of 
the circle ABC : In like manner it may be 
demonstrated, that no other point but D is the 
centre : D therefore'is the centre. 
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PROP. X, THEOR, 

Om circle cannot cut another in more than tuw points. 

If It be possible, let the circumrerence FAB cut the circumference D£F 
in more than two points, viz. in B, G, F ; take the centre K of the cirr 'e 
ABC, and join KB, KG, KF ; and because within the circle D£F there 
is taken the point K, from which more than two 
equal straight lines, viz. KB, KG, KF, fall on 
the circumference DEF, the point K is (9. 3.) 
the centi# of the circle DEF ; but K is also the 
centre of the circle ABC ; therefore the same 
point is the centre of two circles that cut one 
another, which is impossible (5. 3.). There- 
fore one circumference of a circle cannot cut 
another in more than two points. 



PROP. XL THEOR.. 

4if ttoo circles touch each other internally^ the straight line which joins thetr 
centres being produced^ will pass through the point of contact. 

Let the two circles ABC, ADE, touch each other intemally in the point 
A, and let F be the centre of the circle ABC, and G the centre of the dr- 
cle ADE ; the straight line which joins the cen* 
tres F, G, being produced, passes through the 
point A. 

For, if not, let it fall otherwise, if possible, as 
FGDH, and join AF, AG : And because AG, 
GF are greater (20. 1.) than FA, that is, than 
FH, for FA is equal to FH, being radii of the 
same circle ; take away the common part FG, 
and the remainder AG is greater than the re- 
mainder GH. But AG is equal to GD, there- 
fore GD is greater than GH ; and it is also less, 
which is impossible. Therefore the straight line 

which joins the points F and G cannot fall otherwise than on the point 
A ; that is, it must pass through A. 

CoR. 1. If two circles touch each other internally, the distance be- 
tween their centre must be equal to the difierence of their radii : for the 
circumferences pass through the same point in the line joining the centres. 

CoR. 2. And, conversely, if the distance between the centres be equal 
>o the difference of the nuUi, the two circles will touch each other inter- 
nally. 
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PROP. XII. THEOR. 

If two cireles tofich each other externally, the straight line which joins thetf ' 
centres will pass through the point of contact. 

liBt the two circles ABC, ADE, touch each other externally in the point 
A ; and let F be the centre of the circle ABC, and G the centre of ADE ^ 
the straight line which joins the points F, G shall pass through the point 
of contact. 

For, if not, let it pass otherwise, if possible, FCDG, and join FA, AG : 
and because F is the centre of the circle ABC, AF is equal to FC : Also 
because G is the centre of the 
circle, ADE, AG is equal to 
GD. therefore FA, AG are 
equal to FC, DG ; wherefore 
the whole FG is greater than 
FA, AG ; but it is also less 
(20. I .), which is impossible : 
Therefore the straight line 
which joins the points F, G 
cannot pass otherwise than 
through the point of contact A ; that is, it passes through A. 

Cor. Hence, if two circles touch each other externally,' the distance 
between their centres will be equal to the sum of their radii. 

And, conversely, if the distance between the centres be equal to the sum 
of the radii, the tviro circles will touch each other externally. 

PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

One circle cannot' touch another in more points than one, whether it touches 
it on the inside or outside. 

For, if it be possible, let the circle EBF touch the circle AbC in more 
points than one, and first on the inside, in the points B, D ; join BD, and 
draw (10. 11. 1.) GH, bisecting BD at right angles: Therefore because 
*he points B, D are in the circumference of each of the circles, the straight 





line BD falls within each (2. 3.) of them : and therefore their centres are 
(Cor. 1. 3.) in the straight line GH which bisects BDat right angles • 
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therefore 6H passes through the point of contact (11. 3 ), but it .does 
not pass through it, because the points B, D are \vithout the straight line 
GH, which is absurd : therefore one circle cannot touch another in th# 
inside in more points than one. 

Nor can two circles touch one another on the outside in more than one 
point : For, if it be possible, let the circle ACK 
touch the circle ABC in the points A, C, and join 
AC : thereforo, because the two points A, C are 
in the circumference of the circle ACK, the straight 
line AC which jqins them shall fall within the 
circle ACK : And the circle ACK is without the 
circle ABC : and therefore the straight line AC is 
also without ABC ; but, because the points A, C 
are in the circumference of the circle ABC, the 
straight line AC must be withiu (2. 3.) the same 
circle, which is absurd : therefore a circle cannot 
touch another on the outside in more than one 
point : and it has been shewn, that a circle cannot 
touch another on the inside in more than one point. 

- PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

Equal straight lines in a circle are equally distant from the centre ; and those 
which are equally distant from the centre, are equal to one another. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD, in the circle ABDC, be equal to one 
another : they are equally distant from the centre. 

Take E the centre of the circle ABDC, and from it draw EF, EG, per- 
pendiculars to AB, CD ; join A£ and EC. Then, because the straight 
line £F passing through the centre, cuts the 
straight line AB, which does not pass through 
the centre at right angles, it also bisects (3. 
3.) it: Wherefore AF is equal tO FB,'and 
AB double of AF. For the same reason, 
CD is double of CG : But AB is equal to 
CD ; therefore AF is equal to CG : And be- 
cause A£ is equal to EC, the square of AE is 
equal to the square of EC : Now the squares 
of AF, FE are equal (47. 1.) to the square 
of AE, because the angle AFE is a right angle ; and, for the like reason, 
the squares of EG, GC are equal to the square of EC : therefore the 
squares of AF, FE are equal to the squares of CG, GE, of which the 
square of AF is equal to the square of CG, because AF is equal to CG ; 
therefore the remaining square of FE is equal to the remaining square of 
EG, and thd straight line EF is therefore equal to EG : But straight lines 
in a circle are said to be equally distant from the centre when the perpen- 
diculars drawn to them from the centre are equal (3. Def. 3.) : therefore 
AB, CD are equally distant from the centre. 

Next, if the straight lines AB, CD be equally distant from the centre, 
that is^ if FE be equal to EG, AB is equal to CD. I or, the same coa 
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Let ABCD be a circle, of wliiclx the diame- 
ter is AD, and the centre £ ; and let BC be near* 
er to the centre than Y(^ ; AD is greater than 
any straight line BC which is not a diameter, and 
BC greater than FG. 

From the centre draw EH, EK perpendiculars 
to BC, FG, and join £B, EC, £F ; and because 
A£ is equal to EB, and ED to EC, AD is equal 
to EB, EC : But EB, EC are greater (20. 1.) 
than BC ; wherefore, abo, AD is greater than 
BC. 

And, because BC is nearer to the centre than FG, EH is less (4. Def. 
3.) than EK ; But, as was demonstrated in the preceding, BC is double 
of BH, and FG double of FK, and the squares of EH, HB are equal to 
the squares of EK, KF, of which the square of EH is less than the square 
of EK, because EH is less than EK ; therefore the square of BH is greater 
than the square of FK, and the straight line BH greater than FK : and 
therefore BC is greater than FG. 

Next, let BC be greater than FG ; BC is nearer to the centre than FG : 
that is, the same construction being made, EH is less than EK ; because 
BC is greater than FG, BH likewise is greater than KF : but the squares 
of BH, HE are equal to the squares of FK, KE, of which the square of 
BH is greater than the square of FK, because BH is greater than FK ; 
therefore the square of EH is less than the square of EK, and the straight 
line EH less than EK. 

Cor. The shorter the chord is, the farther it is from the centre ; and, 
conversely, the farther the chord is from the centre, the shorter it is. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. <r 
I 
TK9 straight Ime drawn at right angles to the diameter of a circle^ from the 
extremity of it^ falls without the circle ; and no straight line can be draton 
between that straight line and the circumference^from the extremity of the 
diameter f so as not to cut the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, the centre of which is D, and the diameter AB : 
and let A£ be drawn from A perpendicular to AB, AE shall fall without 
iie circle. 
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In AE take any point F, join DF and let DF meet the circle in C. 
Because DAF is a right angle, it is greater 
tlian the angle AFO (32. 1.) ; but the greater 
angle of any triangle is subtended by the 
greater side (19. 1.), therefore DF is greater 
than DA : now DA is equal to DC, there- 
fore DF is greater than DC, and the point 
F is therefore without the circle. And F 
IS any point whatever in the line AE, there- 
fore A£ falls without the circle. 

Again, between the straight line AE and 
the circumference, no straight line can be 
drawn from the point A, which does not cut 
the cifcle. Let AG be drawn in the angle DAE : from D draw DH at 
right angles to AG ; and because the angle 
DilA is a right angle, and the angle DAH 
less than a right angle, the side DH of the 
triangle DAH is less than the side DA (19. 
1 .). The point H, therefore, is within the cir- 
cle, and therefore the straight line AG cuts 
hhe circle. 

CoR. 1. From this it is manifest, that the g { 
straight line which is drawn at right angles to 
the diameter of a circle from the extremity of 
it, touches the circle ; and that it touches it 
only in one point ; because, if it did meet the 
circle in two, it would fall within it (2. 3.). 
Also it is evident that there can be but one straight line which touches the 
cir<ile in the same point. 

Cor. 2^ Hence, a perpendicular at the extremity of a diameter is a tan- 
gent to the circle ; and, conversely, a tangent to a circle is perpendicular 
to the diameter drawn from the point of contact. 

Cor. 3. It follows, likewise, that tangents at each extremity of the 
diameter are parallel (Cor. 28. B. 1.); and, conversely, parallel Ungents 
are both perpendicular to the same diameter, and have their points of con- 
tact at its extremities. 




PROP. XVII. PROB. 

To draw a straight Une fratn a given paint either without or in the eircumf^ 
ference, which shall touch a given circle. 

First, let A be a given point without the given circle BCD ; it is re- 
quired to draw a straight line from A which shall touch the circle. 

Find (1.3.) the centre E of the circle, and join AE ; and from the cen- 
tre E, at the distance EA, describe the circle AFG ; from the point D 
draw (11. 1.) DF at right angles to £A, join EBF, and draw AB. AB 
touches the circle BCD. 

Because E is the centre of the circles BCD, AFG, EA is equal to 
>!^P, and £D to EB ; therefore the two sides AE EB are equal to th« 
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two F£, ED, and. they contain the angle at £ common to the two trian* 
gles AEB, FED ; therefore the base DF 
k equal to the^ase AB, and the triangle 
FED to the triangle AEB, and the other 
angles to the other angles (4. 1.) ; there- 
Core the angle EBA is equal to the angle 
£DF; but EDF is a right angle, where* 
fore EBA is a right angle; and EB is a 
line drawn from the centre : but a straight 
line drawn from the extremity of a diame- 
ter, at right angles to it, touches the circle 
(1 Cor. 16.3.): therefore AB touches the 
circle ; and is drawn from the given point A. 

But if the given point be inr the circumference of the circle, as the point 
D, draw DE to the centre E, and DF at right angles to DE ; DF touches 
the circle (1 Cor. 16. 3.) 

SCHOLIUM. 

• 
\Yhen the point A lies without the circle, there will evidently be always 
two equal tangents passing through the point A. For, by producing the 
tangent FD till it meets the circumference AG, and joining E and the poin 
of intersection, and also A and the point where this last line will intersect 
the circumference DC ; there will be formed a right angled triangle equal 
to ABE (46. 1.). 


PROP. XVIIL THEOR. 

ff a straight Um touch a circle, the straight line draum from the centre to 
the point of contact^ is perpendicular to the line touching the circle. 



Let the straight line DE touch the circlid ABC in the point C ; take 
the centre F, and draw the straight line' FC : FC is perpendicular to DE. 

For, if it be not, from the point F draw FBG perpendicular to DE ; and 
because FGC is a right angle, GCF must 
be (17. 1.) an acute angle ; and to the great* ' 
er angle the greater side (19. 1.) is oppo- 
site ; therefore FC is greater than FG ; 
but FC is equal to FB ; therefore FB is 
greater than FG, the less than the greater, 
which is impossible ; wherefore FG is not / F 

pcrpeirdicular to DE : in the same manner 
it may be shewn, that no other line but FC 
can be perpendicular to DE ; FC is there- 
fore perpendicular to DE. 

10 
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PROP. XIX. THEOR. ^ 

If a straight Um touch a circle^ and from the paint of contact a straight l\n9 
he drawn at right angles to the touching line, the centre of the circle is in 
that line. 

Let the straight line DE touch the circle ABC, in C, and from C let 
CA be drawn at right angles to DE ; the centre of the circle is in CA. 

For, if not, let F be the centre, if possible, 
and join CF. Because DE touches the cir* 
cle ABC, and FC is drawn from the centre 
to the point of contact, FC is perpendicular 
(18. 3.) to DE ; therefore FCE is a right 
angle; but ACE is also a right angle; 
therefore the angle FCE is equal to the an- 
gle ACE, the less to the greater, which is 
impossible ; Wherefore F is not the centre 
of the circle ABC : in the same manner it 
*biay be shewn, that no other point which is 
not in C A, is the centre ; ^at is, the centre 
is in CA. 

PROP. XX- THEOR 

The angle at the centre of a circle is double of the angle at the circumfer^ 
ence, upon the same base, that is, upon the same part of the eircumfer 
ence. 

Let ABC be a circle, and BDC an angle at the centre, and BAC an 
angle at the circumference which have the same circumference BC for 
the base ; the angle BDC is double of the angle BAC. 

First, let D, the centre of the circle, be within the angle BAC, and join 
AD, and produce it to E : because DA is equal 
to DB, the angle DAB is equal (5. 1.) to the 
angle DBA : therefore the angles DAB, DBA 
together are double of the angle DAB ; but the 
angle BDE is equal (32. 1.) to the angles DAB, 
DBA ; therefore also the angle BDE is double 
of the angle DAB ; for the same reason, the an- 
gle EDC is double of the angle DAC : there- 
fore the whole angle BDC is double of the whole 

angle BAC. ..^ 

^ E 

Again, let D, the centre of the circle, be 
without the angle BAC ; and join AD and pro- 
duce it to E. It may be demonstrated, as in 
the first case, that the angle EDC is double 
of the angle DAC, and that EDB, a part of 
the first, is double of DAB, a part of the 
other ; therefore the remaining angle BDC is 
double of the remaining angle BAC 
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PROP. XXL THEOR. 
The angles t» the same segment of a circle are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and BAD, BED 
angles in the* same segment BAED : the an- 
gles BAD, BED are equal to one another. 

Take F the centre of the circle ABCD : 
And, first, let the segment BAED be greater 
than a semicircle, and join BF, FD : and be* 
canse the angle BFD is at the centre, and the 
angle BAD at the circumference, both having 
the same part of the circumference, viz. BCD, 
for their base ; therefore the angle BFD is 
double (20. 3.) of the angle BAD : for the 
same reason, the angle BFD is double of the 
angle BED : therefore the angle BAD is equal 
to the angle BED. 

But, if the segmMit BAED be not greater 
than a semicircle, let BAD, BED be angles 
in' it^ these also are equal to one another. 
Draw AF to the centre, and produce to C, and 
join CE: therefore the segment BADC is 
greater than a semicircle ; and the angles in 
it, BAC, BEC are equal, by the first case : '< 
for the same reason, because CBED is great- 
er than a semicircle, the angles CAD, CED 
are equal ; therefore the whole angle BAD is 
equal to the whole angle BED. 




PROP. XXIL 



a 

THEOR. 




7^ opposite angles of any quadrUaterai figure described in a circle^ aie 
together equal to two right angles. 

Let ABCD be a quadrilateral figure in the circle ABCD ; any two of 
its opposite angles are together equal to two right angles. 

Join AC, BD. The angle CAB is equal (21. 3.) to the angle 
CDB, because they are in the same segment 
BADC, and the angle ACB is equal to the an- 
gle ADB, because they are in the same seg- 
ment ADCB ; therefore the whole angle ADC 
is equal to the angles CAB, ACB : to each of 
these equals add the angle ABC ; and the an- 
gles ABC, ADC, are equal to the angles ABC, 
CAB, BCA. But ABC, CAB, BCA are equal 
to two right angles (32. 1.) ; therefore also the 
angles ABC, ADC are equal to two right an- 
':es ; in the same manner, the angles BAD, 

CB may be shewn to be equal .to two right angles. 





7$ ELEMENl'S 

("or. 1. If any side of a quadrilateral be produced, the exterior angle 
will be equal to the interior opposite angle. 

Cor. 2. It follows, likewise, that a quadrilateral, of which the op- . 
posite angles are not equal to two right anglds, cannot be inscribed in a 
circle. y 

^' ^ • 

j^y^ . / PROP. XXIII. THEOR, 

Upon the same straight line, and upon the same side of it, there cannot he 
two similar segments of circles, not coinciding with one another. 

If it be possible, let the two similar segments of circles, viz. ACB, ADB, 
be upon the same side of the same straight line AB, not coinciding with 
one another ; then, because the circles ACB, ADB, cut one another inr 
the two points A, B, they cannot cut one another in any other point (10. 
3.) : one of the segments must therefore fall 
within the other: let ACB fall within ADB, 
draw the straight line BCD, and join CA, DA : 
and because the segment ACB is similar to the 
Segment ADB, and similar segments of circles 
contain (9. def. 3.) equal angles, the angle 
ACB is equal to the angle ADB, the exterior 
to the interior, which is impossible (16. 1.). 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 
Similar segments of circles upon equal straight lines are equal to one another. 

Let AEB, CFD be similar segments of circles upon the equal straight 
lines AB, CD ; the segment AEB is equal to the segment CFD. 

For, if the segment AEB be applied to the segment CFD, so as the 
point A be on C, and the jg^ j^^ 

straight line AB upon CD, ^.^-^=-^ ^---^ 

the point B shall coincide 
with the point D, because 

AB is equal to CD : there- 

fore the straight line AB ^ B C J} 

coinciding with CD, the segment AEB must (23. 3.) coincide with the 
segment CFD, and therefore is equal to it 

PROP. XXV. PROB. 

A segment of a circle being given, to describe the circle of which it is the 

segment. 

Let ABC be the given segment of a circle ; it is required to describe 
the circle of which it is the segment. 

Bisect (10. 1.) AC in D, and from the point D draw (11. 1.) DB at 
right angles to AC, and jom AB : First, let the angles ABD, BAD hm 
equal to one another; then the straight line BD is equal (6. 1.) to DA, 
and therefore to DC ; and because the three straight lines DA, DB, DC* 
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are all equal ; D is the centre of the circle (9. 3.) ; from the centre D, at 
the distance of any of the tliree DA, DB, DC, describe a circle ; this shall 
pass through the other (mints ; and the circle of which ABC is a segment 

B 




A D U E AT 

is described : and because the centre D is in AC, the segment ABC is 
semicircle. Next, let the angles ABD, BAD be unequal ; at the point A, ir 
the straight line AB, make (23. 1.) the angle BAE equal to the angle ABD 
and produce BD, if necessary, to £, and join £C : and because the angle 
ABE is equal to the angle BAE, the straight line BE is equal (6. 1.) to 
EA : and because AD is equal to DC, and DE common to the triangles 
ADE, CDE, the two sides AD, DE are equal to the two CD, DE, each 
to each ; and the angle ADE is equal to the angle CDE, for each of them 
is a right angle ; therefore the base AE is equal (4. 1.) to the base EC : 
but AE was shewn to be equal to EB, wherefore also BE is equal to EC : 
and the three straight lines AE, EB, EC are therefore equal to one another; 
wherefore (9. 3.) E is the centre of the circle. From the centre £, at 
the distance of any of the three AE, EB, EC, describe a circle, this shall 
pass through the other points ; and the circle of which ABC is a segment 
IS described : also, it is evident, that if the angle ABD be greater than the 
angleBAD, the centre E falls without the segment ABC, which therefore 
is lesa than a semicircle ; but if the angle ABD be less than BAD, the cen- 
tre E falls within the segment ABC, which is therefore greater than a semi- 
circle : Wherefore, a segment of a circle being given, the circle is de- 
scribed of which it is a segment, 

J • PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

In equal cireles^ equal angles stand upon equal arcs, whether they he at the 
centres or circumferences. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles, and the equal angles BGC, EHF at 
their centres, and BAC, EDF at their circumferences : the arc BKC is 
equal to the arc ELF. 
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Join BC, EF ; and because the circles ABC, DEF are equal, the straight 
lines drawn from their centres are equal : therefore the two sides BG, 
GC, are equal to the two EH, HF ; and the angle at G is equal to the an- 
gle at H ; therefore the base BC is equal (4. 1.) to the base EF : and be- 
cause the angle at A is equal to the angle at D, the segment BAC is similar 
(9. def. 3.) to the segment EDF ; and they are upon equal straight lines 
BC, EF ; but similar segments of circles upon equal straight lines are 
equal (24. 3.) to one another, therefore the segment BAC is equal to ihe 
segment EDF : but the whole circle ABC is equal to the whole DEF ; 
therefore the remaining segment BKC is equal to the remaining segment 
ELF, and the arc BKC to the arc EL^. 



PROP. XXVIL THEOR. 



^ 



In equal circles, the angles which stand upon equal ares are equal to one 
another^ whether they be at the centres or circumferences. 

Let the angles BGC, EHIP at the centres, and BAC, EDF at the cir- 
cumferences of the equal circles ABC, DEF stand upon the equal arcs 
BC, EF : the angle BGC is equal to the angle EHF, and the angle BAC 
to the angle EDF. 

If the angle BGC be equal to the angle EHF, it is manifest (20. 3.) 
that the angle BAC is also equal to EDF. But, if not, one of them is the 
greater : let BGC be the greater, and at the point G, in the straight lino 
BG, make the angle (23. 1.) BGK equal to the angle EHF. And because 
equal angles stand upon equal arcs (26. 3.), when they are at the cenue. 




the arc BK is equal to the arc EF : but EF is equal to BC ; therefore 
also BK is equal to BC, the less to the greater, which is impossible. There- 
fore the angle BGC is not unequal to the angle EHF ; that is, it is equal 
to it : and the angle at A is half the angle BGC, and the angle at D half 
of the angle EHF ; therefore the angle at A is equal to the angle at D. 

PROP. XXVIIL THEOR. 

In equal circles, equal straight lines cut off equal arcs, the greater equal to 
the greater, and the less to the less. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles, and BC, EF equal straight lines in 
th^m, which cut off the two greater arcs BAC EDF, and the two lest 
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BGC, EHF : the greater BAG is equal to the greater EDF, and the less 
BGG to the less EHF. 

Take (1. 3.) K, L, the centres of the circles, and join BK, KG, EL, 
LF ; and because the circles are equal, the straight lines from their centres 





are equal ; therefore BK, KG are equal to EL, LF ; but the base BG is 
also equal to the base EF ; therefore the angle BKG is equal (8. 1.) to tho 
angle ELF : and equal angles stand upon equal (26. 3.) arcs, when they 
are at the centres ; therefore the arc BGG is equal to the arc EHF. 
But the whole circle ABG is equal to the whole EDF ; the remaining part, 
therefore, of the circumference viz. BAG, is equal to the. remaining part 
EDF. ' 

PROP. XXIX. THEOR. 
In equal drehs equal ares are subtended by equal straight lines. 

Let ABG, DEF be equal circles, and let the arcs BGG, EHF also be 
equal ; and join BG^ EF : the straight line BG is equal to the straight line 
EF. 

Take (1. 3.) K, L the centres of the circles, and join BK, KG, EL, LF : 
and because the arc BGG is equal to the arc EHF, the angle BKG is 
equal (27. 3.) to the angl&ELF : also because the circles ABG, DEF are 
equal, their radii are equal : therefore BK, KG are equal to EL, LF : and 




C E 



they contain equal angles ; therefore the base BC is equal (4. 1.) to tht 
base EF. 
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PROP. XXX. THEOR. 
To bisect a given arc^ that is, to divide it into two equal parts. 

Let ADB be the given arc ; it is required to bisect it. 

Join AB, and bisect (10. L) it in C ; from the point C draw CD at nght 
angles to AB, and join AD, DB : the arc ADB is bisected in the point D. 

Because AC is equal to CB, and CD common to the triangle ACD, 
BCD, the two sides AC, CD are equal to the 
two BC, CD ; and the angle ACD is equal to 
the angle BCD, because e&ch of, them is a 
right angle : therefore the base AD is equal 
(4. 1.) to the base BD. But equal straight ^ — 
lines cut off equal arcs, (28. 3.) the greater Jdl. C JS 

equal to the greater, and the less to the less ; and AD, DB^ are each of 
therp less than a semicircle, because DC passes through the centre (Cor. 
1. %) ; wherefore the arc AD is equal to the arc DB : and therefore the 
given arc ADB is bisected in D. 

SCHOLIUM. 

By the same construction, each of the halves AD, DB may be divided 
into two equal parts ; and thus, by successive subdivisions, a given arc 
may be divided into four, eight, sixteen, &;c. equal parts. 
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In a circle, the angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; but the angle tn a seg* 
ment greater than a semicircle is less then a right angle ; and the angle tn 
a segment less than a semicircle is greater than a right angle. 

Let ABCD be a circle, of which the diameter is BC, and centre E ; 
draw CA dividing the circle into the segments ABC, ADC, an4 joiii BA, 
AD, DC ; the angle in the semicircle BAC is a right angle ; and the an- 
gle in the segment ABC, which is greater than ftsemicircie, is less than a 
right angle ; and the angle in the segment ADC, which is less than a semi- 
circle, is greater than a right angle. 

Join AE, and produce BA to F ; and because BE is equal to EA» the 
angle EAB is equal (5. 1.) to EBA : also 
because AE is equal to EC, the angle E AC 
is equal to EC A ; wherefore the whole an- 
gle BAC is equal to the two angles ABC, 
ACB. But FAC, the exterior angle of the 
triangle ABC, is also equal (32. 1.) to the 
two angles ABC, ACB ; therefore the an- 
gle BAC is equal to the angle FAC, and 
each of them is therefore a right angle (7. 
def. 1.) ; wherefore the angle BAC in a semi- 
drclo is a right angle. 
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And because the two angles ABC, BAG of the triangle ABC are to- 
gether less (17. 1.) than two right angles, and BAG is a right angle, ABC 
must be less than a right angle ; and therefore the angle in a segment 
ABC, greater than a semicircle, is less than a right angle. 

Also because ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in a circle, any two of its 
opposite angles are equal (22. 3.) to two right angles ; therefore the angles 
ABC, AOC are equal to two right angles ; and ABC is less than a right 
angle ; wherefore the other ADC is greater than a right angle. 

CoR. From this it is manifest, that if one angle of a triangle be equal to 
the other two, it is a right angle, because the angle adjacent to it is equal 
to the same two ; and when the adjacent angles are equal, they are right 

PROP. XXXII. THEOR. 

If a straight line touch a circle^ and from the paint of contact a straight 
line be drawn cutting the circle, the angles made by this line with the /mm 
which touches the circle, shaU be equal to the angles in the alternate jl^- 
ments of the circle. 

Let the straight line £F touch the circle ABCD in^B, and from the 
point B let the straight line BD be drawn cutting the circle : the angles 
which BD makes with the touching line £F shall be equal to the angles 
in> the alternate segments of the circle : that is, the angle FBD is equal to 
the angle which is in the segment DAB, and the angle DB£ to the angle 
in the segment BCD. 

From the point B draw (11. 1.) BA at right angles to £F, and take any 
iioint C in the arc BD, and join AD, DC, CB ; and because the straight 
Ime EF touches the circle ABCD in the point B, and BA is drawn at right 
angles to the touching line, from the point of contact B, the centre of the 
circle is (19. 3.) in B A ; therefore the an- 
gle ADB in a semicircle, is a right an- 
gle (31. 3.), and consquently the other two 
angles, BAD, ABD, are equal (32, 1.) to 
a right angle; but ABF is l^ewise a right 
angle ; therefore the angle A BF is equal 
to the angles BAD, ABD: take from 
these equals the common angle ABD, 
and there will remain the angle DBF 
equal to the angle BAD, which is in the 
alternate segment of the circle. And be- 
cause ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in 
a circle, the opposite angles BAD, BCD are equal (22. 3.) to two right 
angles ; therefore the angles DBF, DBE, being likewise equal (13. 1.) to 
two right angles, are equal to the angles BAD, BCD ; and DBF has been 
proved equal to BAD : therefore the remaining angle DBE is equal to tlie 
angle BCD in the alternate segment of the circle. 

11 
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PROP.XXXIII. PROB. 



Upon a given straight line to describe a segment of a circle, containing an 
angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 




I^t AB be the given straight line, find the angle at C the given recti, 
lineal angle ; it is required to describe upon the given straight line AB a 
segment of a circle, containing an angle equal to the angle C. 

First, let the angle at C be a right angle ; bisect (10. 1.) AB in F, and 
from the centre F, at the distance FB, 
describe the semicircle AHB ; the an- 
gle AHB being in a semicircle is (31. 
3.) equal to the right angle at C. 

[But if the angle C be not a right an- 
g4^t the point A, in the straight line 
AB,make (23. L) the angle BAD equal 

to the angle C, and from the point A draw (11. L) AE at right angles ta 
AD ; bisect (10. 1.) AB in F, and 
from F draw (11. 1.) FG at right 
angles to AB, and join GB : then 
because AF is equal to FB, and 
FG common to the triangles AFG^ 
BFG, the two sides AF, FG are 
equal to the two BF, FG ; but the 
angle AFG is also equal to the 
angle BFG ; therefore the base AG 
is equal (4. 1.) to the base GB; and 
the circle described from the centre 
G, at the distance GA, shall pass _ 

through the point B ; let this be the circle AHB: and because from the 
point A the extremity of the diameter AE, AD is drawn at right angles to 
AE, therefore AD (Cor. 1.16. 3.) touches . j» 

the circle ; and because AB, drawn from /jg ^ 

the point of contact A, cuts the circle, 
the angle DAB is equal to the angle in 
the alternate segment AHB (32. 3.) ; 
but the angle DAB is eqnal to the angle 
C, therefore also the angle C is equal to 
the angle in the segment AHB : Where- 
fore, upon the given straight line AB 
the segment AHB of a circle is describ- 
ed which contains an angle equal to the given angle at C» 




39 
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PROP. XXXIV, PROB. 

To cutojf a segment from a given etrele which shall eonUdn an angle equal 
to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let ABQ be the ^ren circle, and D the given rectilineal angle ; it is 
leqi^ed to cut off a segment from the circle ABC that shall contain an 
angle equal to the angle D. 

Draw (17. 3.) the straight line EF touching the circle ABC in the point 
B and at the point B, in the straight 
line BF make (23. 1.) the angle FBC 
equal to the angle D ; therefore, be- 
cause the straight line £F touches 
the circle ABC, and BC is drawn 
{torn the point of contact 6, the an- 
gle FBC is equal (32. 3.) to the an- 
gle in the alternate segment BAC ; 
but the angle FBC is equal to the an- 
gle D: thereiiore the angle in the 
segment BAC is equal to the angle 
D : wherefore the segment BAC is cut off from the given circle ABC 
containing an angle equal to the given angle D. 

PROP. XXXV. THEOR. 

If two straight lines within a circle cut one another, the rectangle contained 
by the segments of one of them is equal to the rectangle contained by the 
segments of the other. 

Let the two straight lines AC, BD, within the circle ABCD, cut one 
another in the point E ; the rectangle contained by AE, EC is equal tc 
the rectangle contained by BE, ED. 

If AC, BD pass each of them through the cen- 
tre, so that £ is the centre, it is evident that AE, 
EC, BE, ED, being all equal, the rectangle AE. 
EC is likewise equal to the rectangle BE.ED. 

But let one of &em BD pass through the cen- 
tre, and cut the other AC, which does not pass 
through the centre, at right angles in the point E ; 
then, if BD be bisected in F, F is the centre of 
the circle ABCD ; join AF : and because BD, which passes through the 
centre, cuts the strught line AC, which does not 
pass through the centre at right angles, in E, AE, 
EC are equal (3, 3.) to one another ; and because 
the straight line BD is cut into two equal parts 
in the point F, and into two unequal in the point 
E, BE.ED (5. 2.) + EF^ = FB* =j AF*. But 
AF3 = AE* + (47. 1.) EF2, therefore BE.ED + 
EF«, = AE* + EF«, and taking EP* from each, 
BE.ED=AE2=AE.EC. 

Next, let BD, which passes through the centre, 
cot the other AC, which does not pass through 
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the centre, in £, but not at right angles ; tfaem aa before, if BD be bisect* 

ed in F, F is the centre of the circle. Join AF, j^ 

and from F draw (12. 1.) F6 perpendicular to 

AC ; therefore AG is equal (3. 3.) to GO ; where* 

fore AE.EC + (5. 2.) EG» = AG», and adding 

GF2 to both, AE.EC+EG«+GF«=AG*+GF». 

Now EG»+GF»=EF», and AG»+GFa=:AF« ; , ^ , .^ , ^ 

therefore AE;EC+EF»= AF«=FB*. But FB« Av ^^^ 7C 

=BE.ED+(5. 2.) EF«, therefore AE.EC+EF* 

=aBE.ED+EF«, and taking EF« from both, AE. 

EC=BE.ED.. 

Lastly,* let neither of the straight lines AC, 
ED pass through the centre : take the centre F, 
and through E, the intersection of the straight 
lines AC, DB, draw the diameter GEFH : and 
because, as has been shown, AE.EC =:GE.EH, 
B# BE.£D=GE.EH; therefore AE.EC^BE. 
ED. 



PROP. XXXVI. THEOR. 



If from any point without a circle two straight lines he drawn ^ one of which 
cuts the circle^ and the other touches it ; the rectangle contained by the whole 
line which cuts the circle, and the part of it without the circle, is etpial to the 
square of the line which touches it. 




Let D be any point without the circle ABC, and DC A, DB two straight 
lines drawn from it, of which DC A cuts i^e circle, and DB touches it • 
the rectangle AD.DC is equal to the square of DB. 

Either DCA passes through the centre, or it 
does not ; first, let it pass through the centre E, 
and join EB ; therefore the angle EBD is a 
right angle (18. 3.) : and because the straight 
line AC is bisected in E, and produced to the 
point D, AD.DCH-EC2=ED« (6. 2.). But 
EC = EB, therefore AD.DC + EB« = ED^. 
Now ED»= (47. 1.) EB«+ BD«, because EBD 
is a right angle ; therefore AD.DC + EB« = 
£B> -i- BD^ and taking EB^ from each, AD.DC 
=BD3. 

But, if DCA does not pass through the cen- 
tre of the circle ABC, take (1.3.) the centre E, 
and drawEF perpendicular (12. 1.) to AC, and 
join EB,EC, ED; and because the straight 
line EF, which passes through the centre, cuts 
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ihe straigbft line AC, which does not pass 
through the centre, at right angles, it likewise 
hisects it (3. 3.) ; therefore AF is equal to FG ; 
and because the straight line AG is bisected in 
F, and produced to D (6. 2.), AD.DG+FG«=: 
FD«; add FE^ to both, then AD.DC+FC«+ 
FE«=FD>+FE». But (47. 1.) EC»=:FC2+ 
FE2, and ED2=FD«+FE«, because DFE is 
a right angle; therefore AD.DC+EG»=ED^ 
Now, because EBD is a right angle, ED^r: 
EB«4-BD'»=EG»+BDS and therefore. AD. 
DC+EG2=sEC3+BD2, and AD.DC=BD». 

Cor. 1. If from any point without a circle, 
there be drawn two straight lines cutting it, as 
AB, AC, the rectangles contained by the whole 
lines and the parts of them without the circle, 
are equal to one another, viz. BA.AE = CA. 
AF ; for each of these rectangles is equal to 
the square of the straight line AD, which touch- 
es the circle. 

CoR. 2. It follows, moreover, that ttoo tan* 
gents draumfrom the same point are equal. 

Cor. 3. And since, a radius drawn to the 
point of contact is pei^endicular to the tangent, 
it follows that the angle included by two tangents^ 
drawn from the same point, is bisected by a line 
dram from the centre of the circle to that point ; 
for this line forms the h3rpotenuse common to 
two equal right angled triangles. 




PROP. XXXVII. THEOR. 



If from a point without a circle there be drawn two straight lines, one of 
which cuts the circle, and the other meets it ; if the rectangle contained by 
the whole line, which cuts the circle, and the part of it without the circle, 
be equal to the square of the line which meets it^ the Hue which meets shaU 
touch the circle. 

Let any point D be taken without the circle ABC, and from it let two 
straight lines DC A and DB be drawn, of which DC A cuts the circle, and 
DB' meets it ; if the rectangle AD.DC, be equal to the square of DB, DB 
touches the circle. 

Draw (17. 3.) the straight line DE touching the circle ABC ; find the 
centre F, and join FE, FB, FD ; then FED is a right angle (18. 3.) : and 
because DE touches the circle ABC, and DGA cuts it, the rectangle AD 
DC is equal (36. 3.) to the square of DE ; but the rectangle AD.DC is 
by hypodiesis, equal to the square of DB : therefore the square of DE is 
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equal to tbo square of DB ; and the straight line 
D£ equal to the straight line DB : but FE is 
equal to FB, wherefore DE.EF are equal to DB, 
BF ; and the base FD ii^ common to the two trian- 
gles DEF, DBF ; therefore the angle DEF is 
equal (8. 1.) to the angle DBF; and t)EF is a 
right angle, therefore sdso DBF is a right angle : 
but FB, if produced, b a diameter, and the straight 
line which is drawn at right angles to a diame- 
ter, from the extremity of it, touches (16. 3.) the 
circle : therefore DB touches the circle ABC. 




ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 



PROP. A. THEOR. 

A diameter divides aeirde and its circumference into two equal parts; and^con* 
tersely f the line which divides the circle into two equal parts is a diameter 

c 

Let AB be a diameter of the circle 
AEBD, then AEB, ADB c^e equal in 
surface and boundary. 

Now, if the figure AEB be applied to 
the figure ADB, their conmion base AB 
retaining its position, the curve line AEB 
must faU on the curve line ADB ; other- 
wise there would, in the one or the other, 
be points unequally distant firom the cen- 
tre, which is contraiy to the definition of 
a circle. 



Conversely, The line dividing the circle into two equal parts is a diameter 

For, let AB divide the circle into two equal parts ; then, if the centre is 
not in AB, let AF be drawn through it, which is therefore a diameter, and 
conseauently divides the circle into two equal parts ; hence the portion 
AEF IS equal to the portion AEFB, which is absurd. 

Cor. The arc of a circle whose chord is a diameter* is a semicircum- 
ference, and the included segment is a semicircle. 

PROP. B. THEOR, 

Through three given points which are not in the same straight fine, one cir" 
eumferenee of a circle may be made to pass, and hut one. 

Let A, B, C, be three points not in the same straight line : they shall 
all lie in the same circumference of a circle. 
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For, let the distances AB, BC be bisected by the perpendiculars DF, 
EF, which must meet in some point F ; for if they were parallel, the lines 
DB, CB, perpendicular to them would also be parallel (Cor. 2. 29. 1.), or 
olse form but one straight line : but they meet in B, and ABC is not a 
straight line by hypothesis. 

Let theD,FA,FB,and FC be drawn; then, 
because FA, FB meet AB at equal distances 
from the perpendicular, they are equal. For 
similar reasons FB, FO, are equal ; hence 
vhe points A, B, C, are all equally distant 
from the point F, and consequently lie in the 
circumference of the circle, whose centre is 
F, and radius FA. 

It is obvious, that besides this, no other 
circumference can pass through the same 
points ; for the centre, lying in the perpen- 
dicular DF bisecting the chord AB, and at the same time in the perpen- 
dicular EF bisecting the chord BC (Cor. 1. 3. 3.), must be at the intersec- 
tion of these perpendiculars ; so that, as there is but one centre, there can 
be but one circumference. 

PROP. C. THEOR. 

Ifttoo circles cut each other ^ the line which passes through their centres will be 
perpendicular to the chord which joins the points of intersection^ and will 
divide it into two equal parts. 

Let CD be the line which passes through the centres of two circles cut- 
ting each other, it will be perpendicular to the chord AB, and will divide it 
into two equal parts. 

For the line AB, which joins the points of iotorseetion, is a ehord com- 





mon to the two circles. And if a perpendicular be erected from the middle 
of this chord, it will pass (Cor. 1. 3. 3.) through each of the two centres C 
and D. But no more than one straight line can be drawn through two 
points ; hence, the straight line which passes .through the centres will bi- 
sect the chord at right angles. 

CoR. Hence, the line joining the intersections of the eireun^erenees of 
two circles^ will he perpendicular to the Une which joins their centres. 

SCHOLIUM. 

1. If two circles cut each other, the distance between their centres will 
be less than the sum of their radii, and the greater radius will be also less 
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than the sum of the smaller and the distance between tbe centres. For, 
CD is less (20. 1.) than CA+AD, and for the same reason, AD^ AC+ 
CD. 

2. And, conversely, if the distance between the centres of two circles 
be less than the sum of their radii, the greater radius being at the same time 
less than the sum of the smaller and the distance between the centres, 
the two circles will cut each other. 

For, to make an intersection possible, the triangle CAD must be possa* 
ble. Hence, not only must we have CD< AC+AD, but also the greater 
radius AD<AC+CI) ; And whenever the triangle CAD can be ccm* 
structed, it is plain that the circles described from t&e centres C and D, 
will cut each other in A and B. 

Cor. 1. Hence, if the distance between the centres of two circles be 
greater than the sum of their radii, the two circles will not intersect each 
other. 

CoR. 2. Hence, also, if the distance between the centres be less thar. 
the difference of the radii, the two circles will not cut each other. 

For, AC+CD>AD; therefore, CD>AD— AC ; that is, any side oi 
a triangle exceeds the difference between the other two. Hende, the tri 
angle is impossible when the distance between the centres is less than the 
difference of the radii ; and consequently the two circles cannot cut each 
other. 

PROP. D. THEOR. 

In the same circle, equal angles at the centre are subtended by equal ares ; 
and, conversely, equal arcs subtend equal angles al the centre. 

Let C be the centre of a circle, and let the angle ACD be equal to the 
angle BCD ; then the arcs AFD, DGB, subtending these angles, are 
equal. 

Join AD, DB ; then the triangles ACD, 
BCD, having two sides and the iuciuded an- 
gle in the one, equal to two sides and the 
included angle in the other, are equal : so 
that, if ACD be applied to BCD, there shall 
be an entire coincidence, the point A coin- 
ciding with B, and D common to both arcs ; 
the two extremities, therefore, of the arc 
AFD, thus coinciding with those of the arc 
BGD, all the intermediate parts must coin- 
cide, inasmuch as they are all equally dis- 
tant from the centre. 

Conversely. Let the arc AFD be equal to the arc BGD ; then the aiu 
gle ACD is equal to the angle BCD. 

For, if the arc AFD be applied to the arc BGD, they would coincide ; 
so that the extremities AD of the chord AD, would coincide with those of 
the chord BD ; these chords are therefore equal : hence, the angle ACD 
is equal to the angle BCD (8. 1.). 

Cor. 1. It follows, moreover, that equal angles at the centre are sob 
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tended by equal chords : and, conversely, equal cliords subtend equd an* 
f les at the centre. :. i j ^ 

Cor. 2. It is also evident, that equal chords subtend equal arcs : and, 
conversely, equal arcs are subtended by equal chords. 

Cor. 3. If the angle at the centre of a circle bo bisected, both the arc 
and the chord which it subtends shall also be bisected. 

Cor. 4. It follows, likewise, that a perpendicular through the middle 
cf the chord, bisects the angle at the^centre, and passes through the middle 
•f the arc subtended by that chord. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The centre C, the middle point E of the chord AB, and the middle point 
D of the arc subtended by this chord, are three points situated m the same 
line perpendicular to the chord. But two points are sufficient to detormme 
the position of a straight line ; hence every straight line which passes 
through two of the points just mentioned, will necessarily pass through the 
third, and be perpendicular to the chord. 

PROP. E. THEOR- 

The ares of a drele inUreepUd hy Iwo parallels are equal ; and, conversely, if 
two straight lines intercept equal arcs of a circle, and do not cut each other 
within the circle^ the lines will be paraUeL 

There may be three cases : 

First. If the parallels are tangents 
lo the circle, as AB, CD ; then, each 
of the arcs intercepted is a semi-cir* 
cumference, as their points of contact 
(Cor. 3. 16. 3.) coincide with the ex- 
tremities of the diameter. 

Second. When, of the two parallels 
AB, GH, one is a tangent, the other 
a chord, which being perpendicular to 
FE, the arc GEH is bisected by FE 
(Cor. 4. Prop. D. Book 3.) ; so that in 
this case also, the intercepted arcs 
GE, EH are equal. 

Third. If the t^o parallels are chords, as GH, JK ; let the diameter 
FE be perpendicular to the chord GH, it will also be perpendicular to JK, 
since they are parallel ; therefore, this diameter must bisect each of the 
arcs which they subtend: that is, GE = EH, and JE=EK; therefore, 
J£— GE=EK— EH ; or, which amounts to the same thing, JG is equal 
toHK. 

Conversely. If the two lines be AB, CD, which touch the circumfer- 
ence, and if, at the same time, the intercepted arcs EJF, EKF are equal, 
EF must be a diameter (Prop. A. Book 3.) ; and therefore AEf, CD (Cor. 
3. 16. 3.), are parallel. 

But if only one of the lines, as AB, touch, while the other, GH, cuts the 
circumference, making the arcs EG, EH equal ; then the diameter FE, 

12 
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which bisects the arc GEH, is perpendicular (Schol. D. 3.; to its chord 
GH : it is also perpendicular to the tangent AB ; therefore AB, GU are 
parallel. 

If both lilies cut the circle, as GH, JK, and intercept equal arcs GJ, 
HK ; let the diameter F£ bisect one of the chords, as GH : it will also 
bisect the arc GEH, so that EG is equal to EH ; and since GJ is (6y Ayp.) 
equal to HK, the whole arc £J is equal to the whole arc EK ; therefore 
the chord JK is bisected by the diameter FE : hence, as both chords are 
bisected by the diameter FE, they are perpendicular to it ; that is, they are 
parallel (Cor. 28 1.). 

SCHOLIUM. 

The restriction in the enunciation of the converse proposition, namely, 
that the lines do not cut eaclr other within the circle, is necessary ; for 
lines drawn through the points G, K, and i, H, will intercept equal arcs 
GJ, HK, and yet not be parallel, since they will intersect each other within 
the circle. 

PEOP. F. PROB. 
To draw a tangent to any point in a drcular are^ wUhtmt finding th$ tenirt 

From B the given point, take two equal 
distanceft BC, CD on the arc ; join BD, 
and draw the chords BC, CD : make (23. 
1.) the angle CBGr=CBD, and the straight 
line BG will be the tangent required. 

For the angle CBD=CDB ; and there- 
fore the angle GBC (32. 3.) is also equ&i 
to CDB, an angle in «he alternate segment ; 
hence, BG is a tangent at B. 
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BOOK IV. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1 A RBCTiLmBAL figure is said to be inscribed in another rectiHaeSi, 
jSgure, when all die angles of the inscribed 
figure are upon the sides of the figure in which 
it is inscribed, each upon each. 

U In like manner, a figure is said to be described 
about another figure, when all the sides of the 
circumscribed figure pass through the angular 
points of the figure about which it is described, 
each through each. 

8 A rectilineal figure is said to be inscribed in 
a circle, when all the angles of the inscribed 
figure axe upon the circimiference of the cir« 
cle. 

4. A rectilineal figure is said to be described 
about a circle, when each side of the circum- 
scribed figure touches the circumference of the 
circle. 

5. In like manner^ a circle is said to be inscrib- 
ed in a rectilineal figure, when the circum- 
ference of the circle touches each side of the 
figure. 

6. A circle is said to be described about a recti- 
lineal figure, when the circumference of the 
circle passes through all the angular points of 
the figure about which it is described. 

7. A straight line is said to be placed in a circle, 
when the extremities of it are in the circum- 
ference of the circle. 
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8. Polygons of five sides are called pentagons ; those of six sides, Aamh 
gons; thoserof seven sides, heptagons; those of eight sides, octagons f 
and so on. 

9 A polygon, which is at once equilateral and equiangular, is called « 
regular polygon. 

Regular polygons may have ai\y number of sides ; the equilateral tri 
angle is one of three sides ; and the square is on» of four sides. 

LEMMA. 

Any regular polygon may U inscribed in a circkj and eirevmseribedahoLi one. 

Let ABODE, &c. be a regular polygon : describe a circle through the 
thiee points A, B, C, the centre being O, and OP the perpendicular let fall 
from it, to the middle point of BO : join AO and OD. 

If the quadrilateral OPOD be placed upon 
the quadrilateral OPBA, they will coincide ; 
for the side OP is common : Uie angle OPOs 
OPB, being right ; hence the side PO will ap- 
ply to its equu PB, and the point will fall 
on B ; besides, from the nature of the polygon, 
the angle PODsPBA; hence OD wUi take 
the direction BA, and since ODsBA,the point 
D will fall on A, and the two quadrilaterals 
will entirely coincide. 

The distance OD is therefore equal to AO ; 
and consequently the circle whi^h passes through the three points A, B, C, 
will also pass through the point D. By the same mode of reasoning, it 
might be shoMm that the^ circle which passes through the points B, 0, D, 
will also pass through the point E ; and so of all the rest: hence ihe cir- 
cle which pBSBds through the points A, B, 0, passes through the vertices 
of all the angles in the polygon, which is therefore inscribed in this circle. 

Again, in reference to t^s circle, all the sides AB, BO, OD, Sic. are 
equal chords ; they are tj^refore equally distant from the centre (Th. 14. 
3.) : hence, if from the pomt O with the distance OP, a circle be describ- 
ed, it will touch the side BO, and all the. other sides of the polygon, each 
in its middle point, and the circle will be inscribed in the polygon, or the 
polygon circumscribed about the circle. 

OoR. 1. Hence it is evident that a circle may be inscribed in, or cir- 
cumscribed about, any regular polygon, and the circles so described have a 
common centre. 

OoR. 2. Hence it likewise follows, that if from a common centre, circles 
son he inscribed in, and circumscribed about a polygon, that polygon is regu- 
lar. For, supposing those circles to be described, the inner one will touch 
all the sides of the polygon ; these sides are therefore equally distant from 
its centre ; and, consequently, being chords of the circumscribed circle, 
they are equal, and therefore include equal angles. Hence the polygon is 
at once equilateral and equiangular ; that is (Def. 9. B. IV.), it is regular. 
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SCHOLIUMS. 

1. TI1& point O, the common centre of the inscribed and circumscribed 
drcles, may also be regarded as the centre of the polygon ; and upon this 
principle the angle AOB is called the angle at the centre^ being formed by 
two radii drawn to the extremities of the same side AB. 

Since all the chords are equal, all the angles at the centre must evident- 
ly be equal likewise ; and therefore the value of each will be found by di- 
viding four right angles by the number of the polygon's sides. 

2. To inscribe a regular polygon of a certain number of sides in a given 
ckcle, we have only to divide the circumference into as many equal parts 
as the polygon has sides : for the arcs being equal (see fig. Prop. XY. B. 4.), 
the chords AB, BC, CD, Sic, will also be equal ; hence, likewise, the tri- 
angles ABG, B6C, COD, &c. must be equal, because they are equian- 
gular ; hence all the angles ABC, BCD, CdE, &c. will be equal, and con- 
sequently the figure ABCD, &c. will be a regular polygon. 

PROP. 1. PROB. 

In a given drele to place a straight line equal to a given straight ZtiM, not 
greater than the diameter of the circle. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and D the given straight line, not greater 
than the diameter of the circle. 

Draw BC the diameter of the circle 
ABC ; then, if BC is equal to D, the 
thing required is done ; for in the circle 
ABC a straight line BC is placed equal 
to D ; But, if it is not, BC is greater 
than D ; make CE equal (Prop. 3. 1.) 
to D, and from the centre C, at the dis- 
tance CE, describe the circle AEF, and 
joib CA : Therefore, because C is the 
centre of the circle AEF, CA is equal 
to C£ ; but D is equal to CE ; there- 
fore D is equal to CA : Wherefore, in the^circle ABC, a straight line is 
placed, equ&l to the given straight line D, which is not greater than the 
diameter of the circle. , /^^ 

PROP. IL PROB. 
In agiven eirde to inscribe a triangle equiangular to a given trumgU. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and DEF the given triangle ; if is re- 
quired to inscribe in the circle ABC a triangle equiangular to the triangle 
DEF. 

Draw (Prop. 17. 3.) the straight line GAH touching the circle in the ooini 
A, and at the point A, in the straight line AH, make (Prop. 23. l.)the an- 
gle HAC equal to the angle DEF ; and at.the point A, in the straight line 
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AG, make the angle GAB equal 
to the angle DFE, and join 
BC. Therefore, because HAG 
touches the circle ABC, and AC 
is drawn from the point of con- 
tact, the angle HAC is equal 
(32. 3.) to the angle ABC in the 
alternate segment of the circle : 
But HAC is equal to the angle 
DEF ; therefore also the angle 
ABC is equal to DEF ; for the 
same reasqn, the angle ACB is 
equal to the angle DFE ; therefore the remaining angle BAG is equal 
(4. Cor. 32. 1.) to the remaining angle EDF : Wherefore the triangle ABC 
is equiangular to the triangle DEF, and it is inscribed in the circle ABCL 



B F 




PROP. III. PROB. 







About a given circle to describe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle^ 

Let ABC be the given circle and DEF the given triangle ; it is requir* 
ed to describe a triangle about the circle ABC equiangulu to the triangle 
DEF. 

Produce EF both ways to the points G, H, and find the centre K of the 
circle ABC, and from it draw any straight line KB ; at the point R in the 
straight line KB, make (Prop. 23 1.) the angle BKA equal to the angle 
DEG, and the angle BKC equal to the angle DFH ; and through die 
points A, B, C, draw the straight lines LAM, MBN, NCL touching (Prop. 
17.3.) thecircle ABC : Therefore, because LM, MN, NL touch the circle 
ABC in the points A, B, C, to which from the centre are drawn KA, KB, 
KC, the angles at the points A, B, C, are right (18. 3.) angles. And be- 
cause the four angles of the quadrilateral figure AMBK are equal to four 
right angles, for it can be divided into two triangles ; and because two of 
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diem, KAM, KBM, are right angles, the other two AKB, AMB are equal 
to iwo right angles : But the angles DEG, DEF are likewise equal (13.L) 
to two right angles ; therefore the angles AKB, AMB are equal to the an 
gles DEG, DEF, of which AKB is equal to DEG ; wherefore tba remsiu- 
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ihg angle AMB is equal to the remaining angle DEF. In like manner, 
the angle LNM may be demonstrated to be equal to DFE ; and therefore 
the remaining angle MLN is equal (32^ 1.) to the remaining angle £DF : 
Wherefore the triangle LMN is equiangular to the triangle DEF : and il 
is described about the circle ABC. a 

PROP. IV. PROB. 

To inscribe a circle in a given triangle^ 

Let the given triangle be ABC ; it is required to inscribe a circle io 
ABC 

. Bisect (9. 1.) the angles ABC, BCA by the straight lines BD, CD meet- 
ing one another in the point D, from which draw (12. 1.) DE, DF, DG 
perpendiculars to AB, BC, C A. Then be- 
cause the angle EBD is equal to the angle 
FBD, the angle ABC being bisected by 
BD ; and because the right angle BED, is 
equal to the right angle BFD, the two tri- 
angles EBD, FBD have two angles of the 
one equal to two angles of the other ; and 
the side BD, which is opposite to one of 
the equal angles in each, is common to 
both ; therefore their other sides are equal 

26. 1.); wherefore DE is equal to DF. 

For the same reason, DG is equal to 
DF , therefore the three straight lines DE, DF, DG, are equal to one 
another, and the circle described from the centre D, at the distance of an> 
of them, will pass through the extremities of the other two, and will touch 
the straight lines AB, BC, CA, because the angles at the points E, F, G 
are right angles, and the straight line which is drawn from the extremity 
of a diameter at right angles to it, touches (1 Cor. 16. 3.) the circle. There* 
fore the straight lines AB, BC, CA, do each of them touch the circle, and 
the circle EFG is inscribed in the triangle ABC. 

; PROP. V. PROB. d 

To describe a circle about a given triangle. 

Let the given triangle be ABC ; it is required to describe a circle about 
ABC. 

Bisect (10. 1.) AB, AC in the points D, E, and from these points draw 
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DF, EF at right angles (11. 1.) to AB, AC ; DF, £F produced will meet 
one another; for, if they do not meet, they are parallel, wherefore, AB, 
AC, which are at right angles to them, are parallel, which is ahsurd : let 
them meet in F, and join FA ; also, if the point F be not in BC, join BF, 
CF : then, because AD is equal to BD, and DF common, and at right an- 
gles to AB, the base AFis equal (4. 1.) to the base FB. In like manner, 
it may be shewn that CF is equtX to FA ; and therefore BF is equal' to 
FC ; and FA, FB, FC are equal to one another ; wherefore the circle de- 
scribed from the centre F, at the distance of one of them, will pass 
through the extremities oi the other two, and be described about the trian- 
gle ABC. 

CoR. When the centre of the circle falls within the triangle, each of 
its angles is less than a right angle, each of them being in a segment great- 
er than a semicircle ; but when the centre is in one of the sides of the 
triangle, the angle opposite to this side, being in a semicircle, is a right an- 
gle : and if the centre falls without the triangle, the angle opposite to the 
side beyond which it is, being in a segment less than a semicircle, is greater 
than a right angle. Wherefore, if &e given triangle be acute angled, the 
centre of the circle falls within it ; if it be a right angle triangle, the cen- 
tre is in the side opposite to the right angle ; and if it be an obtuse angled 
triangle, the centre falls without the triangle, beyond the side opposite to the 
obtuse angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 

1. From the demonstration it is evident that the three perpendiculars 
bisecting the sides of a triangle, meet in the same point ; that is, the centre 
of the circumscribed circle. 

2. A circular segment arch of a given span and rise, may be drawn by 
ft modification of the preceding problem. 

Let AB be the span and SR the rise. 

Join AR, BR, and at their respective points of bisection, M, N, erect 
the perpendicular MO, NO to AR, BR ; they 
will intersect at O, the centre of the circle. 
That OA=OR=OB, is proved as before. 

The joints between the arch-stones, or 
voussoirSf are only continuations of radii 
drawn from the centre O of the circle. 



PROP. VI. PROB. 
To tnscrib$ a square in a given eircte* 

Let A6CD be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe a square in 
ABCD. 

Draw the diameters, AC, BD at right angles to one another, and join 
AB, BC, CD, DA ; because BE is equal to ED, E being the centre, and 
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because EA. is at right angles to BD, and 
common to the triangles ABE, ADE ; the 
base BA is equal (4. 1.) to the base AD ; aQ4y 
for the same reason, BO, CD are each of 
them equal to B A or AD ; therefore the quad- 
rilateral figure ABCD is equilateral. It is 
also rectangular ; for the straight line BD be- 
ing a diameter of the circle ABCD, BAD is 
a semicircle ; wherefore the angle BAD is a 
right angle (31.3.); for the same reason each 
of the angles ABC, BCD, CDA is a right an- 
gle ; therefore the quadrilateral figure ABCD 
is rectangular, and it has been shewn to be 

equilateral; therefore it is a square; and it is inscribed in the circle 
ABCD. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Since the triangle AED is right angled and isosceles, we have (Cor. 2. 
47. 1) AD : AE : : ^/% : 1 ; hence tht side of the inscribed square is to 
the radius^ as the square root of 2^ is to unity, 

PROP. VII. PROB. 

To describe a square about a given circle. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to describe a square about it. 

Draw two diameters AC, BD of the circle ABCD, at right angles to 
one another, and through the points A, B, C, D draw (17. 3.) FG, GH, HK, 
KF touching the circle ; and because FG touches the circle ABCD, and 
E A is drawn from the centre E to the point of contact A, the angles at A 
are right angles (18. 3.) ; for the same reason, the angles at the points B, 
C, D, are right angles ; and because the angle A£B is a right angle, as 
likewise is £BG, GH is parallel (28. 1.) to AC ; for the same reason, AC 
is parallel to FK, and in like manner, GF, 
HK may each of them be demonstrated to be 
parallel to BED ; therefore the figures GK, 
GC, AK, FB, BK are parallelograms ; and 
GF is therefore equal (34. 1.) to HK, and GH 
to FK; and because AC is ^ju&l to BD, 
and also to each of the two flH, FK ; and 
BD to each of the two GF, HK : GH, FK 
are each of them equal to GF or HK ; there- 
fore the quadrilateral figure FGHK is equi- 
lateral. It is also rectangular; for GBEA 
being a parallelogram, and AEB a right an- 
gle, AGB (34. 1.) is likewise a right angle : 
in the same manner,.it may be shewn that the angles at H, K, F are right 
angles ; therefore the quadrilateral figure FGHK is rectangular ; and it 
was demonstrated to be equilateral ; therefore it is a square ; and it is de* 
•cribed aboot the circle ABCD. 

13 
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PROP. VIII. PROB. 
To inscribe a circle in a given square. 

Let ABCD be the given squax^ ; it is required to inscribe a circle m 
ABCD. 

Bisect (10. 1.) each of the Glides AB, AD, in the points F, E, and^ 
through E draw (31. 1.) EH parallel to AB or DC, and through F draw" 
FK parallel to AD or BC ; therefore each of the figpres, AK,*'KB, AH, 
HD, AG, GC, BG, GD is a parallelogram, and their opposite sides are 
e(pifd (34. 1.); and because that AD is equal to AB, and that AE is the 
half of AD, and AF the half of AB, AE is equal to AF ; wherefore the 
sides opposite to these are equal, viz. FG to GE ; in the same manner it 
may be demonstrated, that GH, GK, are each 
of them equal to F6 or 6E ; therefore the 
four straight Imes, GE, GF, GH, GK, are 
equal to one another ; and the circle described 
from the centre G, at the distance of one of 
them, will pass through the extremities of the 
other three ; and will also touch the straight 
lines AB, BC, CD, DA, because the angles 
at the points E, F, H, K, are right angles 
(29.' 1.), and because the stj^ght line which 
is drawn from the extremity of a diameter at 
right angles to it, touches the circle (16.. 3.) ; 
therefore each of the straight lines AB; BC, 
CD, DA touches the circle, which is therefore inscribed in the squares 
ABCD. 

PROP. IX. PROB. 

To describe a circle abtmtagiven square. 

Let ABCD be the given square ; it is required to describe a circle 
about it. 

Join AC, BD, cutting one another in E ; and because DA is equal to 
AB, and AC common to the triangles DAC, BAC, the two sides DA, AC 
are equal to the two BA, AC, and the base DC is equal to the base BC ; 
wherefore the angle DAC is equal (8. 1.) to the 
angle BAC, and thd angle DAB is bisected by 
the straight line ^C, In the same manner it may 
^e demonstrated, that the angles ABC, BCD, 
CD A are severally bisected by the straight lines 
BD, AC ; therefore, because the angle DAB is 
equal to the angle ABC, and the angle EAB is 
the half of DAB, and EBA the half of ABC ; the 
angle EAB is equal to the angle EBA : and the 
side EA (6. 1.) to the side EB. In the same 
manner, it may be demonstrated, that the straight 

lines EC, ED are each of them equal to EA, or EB ; therefore the four 
straight lines EA, EB, EC, ED, are equal to one anodier ; and the circle 
described from the centre £, at the distance of one of them, must pass 
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through the extremities of the other three, and be described about the 
square ABCD. 

PROP. X. PROB. 

To describe an isosceles triangle^ having each of the angles at the base double 
of the third cmgU. 

Take any straight line AB, and divide (11. 2.) it in the point C, so 
tiiat the rectangle AB.BC may be equal to the square of AC ; and from 
the centre A, at the distance AB, describe the circle BD£, in which 
place (1. 4.) the straight lino BD equal to AC, which is not grej^ter 
than the diameter of the circle BDE; join DA, DC, and about the tri- 
angle ADC describe (5. 4.) the circle ACD ; the triangle ABD is sijch 
as is required, that is, each of the angles ABD^ ADB is double of the an- 
gle BAD. 

Because the rectangle AB.BC is equal to the square of AC, and AC 
equal to BD, the rectangle AB.BC is 
equal to the square of BD ; and because 
from the point B without the circle ACD 
two straight lines BCA, BD are drawn 
to the circumference, one of which cuts, 
and the other meets the circle, and the 
rectangle AB.BC coataiued by the whole 
of the cutting linQ, and the part of it 
without the circle, is equal to the square 
of BD, which meets it; the straight line 
BD touches (37. 3.) the circle A'CD. 
And because BD touches the circle, and 
DC is drawn from the point of contact 
D, the angle BDC is equal (32. 3.) to 
the angle DAC in the alternate segment 
of the circle, to each of these add the angle CD A ; therefore the whole 
angle BDA is equal to the two angles CDA, DAC ; but the exterior angle 
BCD is equal (32. 1.) to the angles CDA, DAC ; therefore also BDA is 
equal to BCD ; but BDA is equal (5. 1.) to CBD, because the side AD 
is equal to the side AB ; therefore CBD, or DBA is equal to BCD ; and 
consequently the three angles BDA, DBA, BCD, are equal to one another. 
And because the angle DBC is equal to the angle BCD, the side BD is 
equal (6. 1.) to the side DC ; but BD was madp equal to CA ; therefore 
also CA is equal to CD, and the angle CDA equal (5. 1.) to the angle 
DAC ; therefore the angles CDA, DAC together, are double of the angle 
DAC ; but BCD is equal to the angles CDA, DAC (32. 1.) ; therefore 
also BCD is double of DAC. But BCD is equal to each of 'the angles 
BDA, DBA, and therefore each of the angles I3DA, DBA, is double of 
the angle DAB ; wherefore a^ isosceles triangle ABD is described, hav- 
ing each of the angles at the base double of the third angle. 

" Cor. 1. The angle BAD is the fifth part of two right angtot. 
** For since each of the angles ABD and ADB is equal to twice the an- 
*^ gle BAD, they are together equal to four times BAD, and therefore aH 
^Ukid three angles ABD, ADB, BAD, taken together, are equal to five 
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*' times the angle BAD. But the three angles ABD, ADB, BAD ai^ 
'* equal to two right angles, therefore five times the angle BAD is equal to 
** two right angles ; or BAD is the fifth part of two-ri^t angles." 

*' Cor. 2. Because BAD is the fifth part of two, or the tenth part of 
*' four right angles, all the angles about the centre A are together equal to 
'^ ten times the angle BAD, and may therefore be divided into ten parts 
*' each equal to BAD. And as these ten equal angles at the centre, must 
'' stand on ten equal arcs, therefore the arc BD is one-tenth of the cir- 
*' cumference ; and the straight line BD, that is, AC, is therefore equal to 
*' the side of an equilateral decagon inscribed in the circle BD£.!! 

PROP. XI. PROB. 

To inscrihfi an equilateral and equiangular pentagon in a given circle. 

Let ABCDE be the given circle, it is required to inscribe an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon in the circle ABCDE. 

Describe (10. 4.) an isosceles triangle FGH, having each of the angles 
at G, H, double of the angle at F ; and in the circle ABCDE inscribe (2. 
4.) the triangle ACD equiangular to the triangle FGH, so that the angle 
CAD be equal to the angle at F, and each of the angles ACD, CD A equal 
to the angle ai 6 or H : where- 
fore each of the angles ACD, 
CD A is double of the angle 
CAD. Bisect (9. 1 .) the angles 
ACD, CDA by the straight lines 
CE, DB ; andjoinAB,BC,ED, 
EA. ABCDE is the pentagon 
required. 

Because the angles ACD, 
CDA are each of them double 
of CAD, and are bisected by the 
straight lines CE, DB,the five angles DAC, ACE, ECD, CDB, BDA are 
(>qual to one another ; but equal angles stand Upon equal arcs (26. 3.) ; 
therefore the five arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, EA are equal to one another ; and 
f^qual arcs are subtended by equal (29. 3.) straight lines ; therefore the 
tive straight lines AB, BC, CD, DE, E A are equal to one another. Where- 
fore the pentagon ABCDE is equilateral. It is also equiangular ; be- 
<>ause the arc AB is equal to the arc DE ; if to each be added BCD, the 
whole ABCD is equal to ^e whole EDCB ; and the angle A ED stands 
on the arc ABCD, and the angle BAE on the arc EDCB : therefore the 
angle BAE is equal (27. 3.) to the angle AED : for the same reason, each 
ot the angles ABC, BCD, CDE is equal to the angle BAE or AED : there- 
fore the pentagon ABCDE is equiangular; and it has been shewn that It 
is equilateral. Wherefore, in the given circle, an "unilateral and equian 
gular pentagon has been inscribed. ' ' <» 

Otherwise. % 

" Divide the radius of the given circle, so that the rectangle, contained 
" by the whole and one of the parts may be equal to the square of the other 
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••*(11. 2.). Apply in the circle, on each side of a given point, a line 
*' equal to the greater oi' these parts ; then (2. Cor. 10. 4.), each of the 
" arcs cut off will be one-tenth of the circumference, and therefore the 
" arc made up of both will be one- fifth of the circumference ; and if the 
*^ straight line subtending this arc be drawn, it will be the side of an 
*' equilateral pentagon inscribed in the circle." 

PROP. XIL PROB. 
To describe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon ^_about a given circle. 

Let ABODE be the given circle, it is required to describe an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon about the circle ABODE. 

Let the angles of a pentagon, inscribed in the circle, by the last pro- 
position, be in the poinu A, B, C, D, £, so that the arcs AB, BC, CD, 
DE, £A are equal (11. 4.) ; and through the points A, B, 0, D, E, draw 
GH, HK,.KL, LM, MG, touching (17. 3.) the circle; take the centre F, 
and join FB, FK, FC, FL, FD. And because the stmight line KL touch- 
es the circle ABODE in the point C, to which FC is drawn from the cen- 
tre F, FC is perpendicular (18. 3.) to KL ; therefore each of the angles 
at C is a right angle ; for the same reason, the angles at the points B, D are 
right angles ; and because ^K is aright angle, the square of FK is equal 
(47. 1.) to the squares of FC, CK. For the same reason, the square ot 
FK is equal to the squares of FB, BK : therefore the squares of >'C, CK 
are equal to the squares of FB, BK, of which the square of FC is equal to 
the square of FB ; the remaining square of CK is therefore equal to the 
remaining square of BK, and the straight line CK equal to BK : and be- 
cause FB is equal to FC, ai^d FK common to the triangles BFK, CFK, 
,the two BF, FK are equal to the two OF, FK ; and the base BK is equal 
to the base KC ; therefore the angle BFK is equal (8. 1.) to the angle 
KFC, and the angle BKF to FKC ; wherefore the angle BFC is double 
of the angle KFC, and BKC double of FKC : for the same reason, the an- 
gle CFD is double of the angle CFL, and OLD double of CLF : and be- 
cause the arc BC is equal to the arc CD, the angle BFC is equal (27. 3.) 
to the angle CFD : and BFC is double of the angle KFC, and CFD 
double of CFL ; therefore the angle 
KFC is equal to the angle CFL : 
now the right angle FCK is equal to 
the right angle FCL ; and therefore, 
in the two triangles FKC, FLO, there 
are two angles of one equal to two an- 
gles of the other, each to each, and the 
side FC, which is adjacent to the 
equal angles in each, is common to 
both ; therefore the other sides are 
equal (26. 1 .) to the other sides,and the 
third angle to the third angle ; there- 
fore the straight line KC is equal to 
CL, and the angle FKC to the angle 
FLO : and because KC is equal to CL, KL is double of KC : in the same 
manner, it may be shewn that HK is double of BK ; and because BK is 
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equal to KC, as was demonstrated, and KL is double of KC, and HK doable 
of BK, JHK is equal toKL ; in like manner, it may be shewn that GH, GM, 
ML are each of them equal to HK or KL : therefore the pentagon GHKLM 
is equilateral. It is also equiangular ; for, since the angle FKC is equal to 
the angle FJ^C, and the angle HKL double of the angle FKC, and KLM 
double of FLO, as was before demonstrated, the angle HKL is equal to 
KLM ; and in like manner it may be shewn, that each of the angles KHG, 
HGM, GML is equal to the angle HKL or KLM ; therefore the five an- 
gles'GHK, HKL, KLM, LMG, MGH being equal to one another, the pen- 
tagon GHKLM is equiangular ; and it is equilateral as was demonstra 
ted : and it is described about the circle ABODE. 



PROP. XIIL PROS./; 



( 



To inscribe a cireU in a given equilateral and equianguwor pentagtm. 

Let ABODE be the given equilateral and equiangular pentagon ; it is 
required to inscribe^ circle in the pentagon ABODE. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles BOD, OQE by the straight lines OF, DF, and 
from the point F» in which they meet, draw the straight lines FB, FA, 
F£ ; therefore, since BC is equal to CD, and OF common to the trian- 
gles BCF, DOF, the two sides BO, OF are equal to the two DC, CF ; 
and the angle BCF is equal to the angle DOF : therefore the base BF is 
equal (4. 1.) to the base FD, and the other angles to the other angles, to 
which the equal sides are opposite ; therefore the angle OBF is equal to 
the angle CDF : and because the angle ODE is double of CDF, and ODE 
equal to CBA, and CDF to OBF ; CBA is also double of the angle OBF ; 
therefore the angle ABF is equal to the 
angle OBF ; wherefore the angle ABC 
is bisected by the straight line BF : in 
the same mannef , it may be demonstra- 
ted that the angles BAE, AED, are bi- 
sected by the straight lines AF, EF : 
from the point F draw (12. 1.) FG, 
FH, FK, FL, FM perpendiculars to 
the straight lines AB, BO, CD, DE, 
LA; and because the angle HOF is 
equal to KOF, and the right angle 
FHO equal to the right angle FKC ; in 
the triangles FHO, FKC there are two 
angles of one equal to two angles of the other, and the side FO, which is 
opposite to one of the equal angles in each, is common to both ; therefore, 
the other sides shall be equal (26. 1.), each to each ; wherefore the per- 
pendicular FH is equal to the perpendicular FK : in the same manner it 
may be demonstrated, that FL, FM, FG are each of them equal to FH, or 
FK ; therefore the &ye straight lines FG, FH, FK, FL, FM are equal to 
one another ; wherefore the circle described from the centre F, at the dis- 
tance of one of these five, will pass through the extremities of the other 
four, and touch the straight lines AB, BO, 0D« DE, E A, because that the 
angles at the points G, H, K, L, M are right angles, and that a straisrht line 
diawn from tne extremity of the diameter of a circle at right angles to it 
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vwtches (1. Cer. 16. 3.) ^e circle ; therefore each of the straight lines AB, 
BC, CD, DE, E A touches the circle ; wherefore the circle is inscribed in 
the pentagon ABODE. 

PROP. XIV. PROB. ^ - ^ 
To descnhe a circle about a given equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

Let ABODE be the given equilateral and equiangular pentagon ; it is 
required to describe a circle about it. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles BCD, CDE by the straight lines CF, FD, and 
from the point F, in which they meet, draw 
the straight lines FB, FA, FE to the points 
B, A, £. It may be demonstrated, in the 
same manner as in the preceding proposition, 
that the angles QBA, BAE, AED are bisect- 
ed by the straight lines FB, FA, F£ : and 
because that the angle BCD is equal to the 
angle CDE, and that FCD is the ha^of the 
angle BCD, and CDF the half of CDE ; the 
angle FCD is equal to FDC ; wherefore the 
side CF is equal (6. 1 .) to the side FD : in 
like manner it maybe demonstrated, that FB, 
FA, FE are each of them equal to FC, or FD : therefore the five straight 
Hnes FA, FB, FC, FD, FE are equal to one another; and the circle de- 
scribed from tlie centre F, at the distance of one of them, will pass through 
the extremities of the other four, and be described about the equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon ABODE. 

; PROP. XV. PROB. 
To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular hexagon in a given circle. 

Let ABCDEF be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe an equi- 
lateral and equiangular hexagon in it. 

Find the centre G of the circle ABCDEF, and draw the diameter AGD : 
and from D, as a centre, at the distance DG, describe the circle EGCH, 
join EG, CG, and produce them to the points B, F ; and join AB, BC, 
CD, DE, EF, FA : the hexagon ABCDEF is equilateral and equiangular. 

Because G is the centre of the circle ABCDEF, GE is equal to GD : 
and because D is the centre of the circle EGCH, DE is equal to DG ; 
wherefore GE is equal to ED, and the 'triangle EGD is equilateral ; and 
therefore its three angles EGD, GDE, DEG are equal to one anot^ier 
(Cor. 5. 1.) ; and the three angles of a triangle are equal (32. 1.) to two 
right angles ; therefore the angle EGD is the third part of two right an- 
gles : in the same manner it may be demonstrated that the angle DGC is 
also the third part of two right angles ; and because the straight line GO 
makes with EB the adjacent angles EGC, CGB equal (13. 1.) to two 
right angles ; the remaining angle CGB is the third part of two right 
angles ; therefore the angles EGD, DGC, CGB, are equal to one an- 
other^ aad also the angles veriical to them, BGA, AGFt FGE (Id. 



; 
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1.); therefore the six angles EGD, DGC, 
CGB, BOA, AGF, yOE are equal to one an- 
other. But equal angles at the centre stand 
upon equal arcs (26. 3.) : therefore the six 
arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA are equal 
to one another : and equal arcs are subtend- 
ed by equal (29. 3.) straight lines ; there- 
fore the six straight lines are equal to one 
another, and the hexagon ABODEF is 
equilateral. It is also equiangular; for, 
since the arc AF is equal to ED, to each of 
these add the arc A BCD ; therefore the 
whole arc FABCD shall be equal to the 
whole EDCBA : and the angle FED stands 
upon the arc FABCD, and the angle AFE 
upon EDCBA; therefore the angle AFE 
is equal to FED : tn the same manner it may be demonstrated, that the 
other angles of the hexagon ABC9EF are each of them equal to the 
angle AFE or FED; therefore the hexagon is equiangular; it is also 
equilateral, as was shown ; and it is inscribed in the given circle ABCDEF. 

CoR. From this it is manifest, that the side of the hexagon is equal to 
the straight line from the centre, that is, to the radius of the circle. 

And if through the points A, B, C, D, E, F, there be drawn straight 
lines touching the circle, an equilateral and equiangular hexagon shall be 
described about it, which may be demonstrated from what has been said 
of the pentagon ; and likewise a circle may be inscribed in a given equi- 
lateral and equiangular hexagon, and circumscribed about it, by a method 
like to that used for the pentagon. 




PROP. XVI. PROB- 



To inscribe an equilatercU and equiangular qutndecagon in a given 

circle. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe an equilateral 
and equiangular quindecagon in the circle ABCD. 

Let AC be the side of an equilateral triangle inscribed (2. 4.) in the 
circle, and AB the side of an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon inscribed (H. 4.) 
in the same ; therefore, of such equal parts 
as the whole circumference ABCDF con- 
tains fifieen, the arc ABC, being the third 
part of the whole, contains five ; and the 
arc AB, which is the fiflh part of the whole, 
contains three ; theref ire BC their differ- 
ence contains two 6f the same parts : bi- 
sect (30. 3.) BC in E ; therefore BE, EC 
are, each of them, the fifteenth part of the 
whole circumference ABCD: therefore, if 
the straight lines BE, EC be drawn, and 
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Btraight lines equal to them be placed (1.4.) around in the whole circle, 
an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon will be ^scribed in it. 

And in the same manner as was done in the p^fllgon, if through the 
points of division made by inscribing the quindecagon, straight lines be 
drawn touching the circle, an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon may 
be described, about it : and likewise, as in the pentagon, a circle may be 
inscribed in a given equilateral and equiangular quindecagon, and cii* 
cumscribed about it 

SCHOLIUM. 

Any regular polygon being inscribed, if the arcs subtended by its sides 
be severally bisected, the chords of those semi-arcs will form a new regu- 
lar polygon of double the number of sides : thus, from having an inscribed 
square, we may inscribe in succession polygons of 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. sides ; 
from the hexagon may be formed polygons of 12, 24, 48, 96, Stc, sides ; 
from the decagon polygons of 20, 40, 80, &c. sides ; and from the pente- 
decagon we may inscribe polygons of 30, 60, £cc. sides ; and it is plain 
that each jMygon will exceed the preceding in surface or area. 

It is obvious that any regular polygon whatever might be inscribed in 8 
circle, provided that its circumference could be divided into any proposed 
number of equal parts ; but such division of the circumference like the tri- 
section of an angle, which indeed depends on it, is a problem which has 
not yet been efiected. There are no means of inscribing in a circle a regu- 
lar heptagon, or which is the same thing, the circumference of a circle can- 
not be divided into seven equal parts, by any method hitherto discovered 

If was long supposed, that besides tne polygons above mentioned, no 
other could be inscribed by the operations of elementary Geometry, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, by the resolution of equations of the first 
and second degree. But M. Gauss, of G6ttingen, at length proved, in a 
work entitled Disquisitiones Arithmetical Lipsie, 1801, that the circumfer- 
ence of a circle could be divided into any number of equal parts, capable 
of being expressed by the formula 2"+l, provided it be a prime number, 
that is, a number that cannot be resolved into factors. 

The number 3 is the simplest of this kind, it being the value of the 
above formula when n=l ; the next prime number is 5, and this is also 
contained in the formula ; that is; when n=2. But polygons of 3 and 5 
sides have already been inscribed. The next prime number expressed by 
the formula is 17 ; so that it is possible to inscribe a regular polygon of 
17 sides in a circle. 

For the investigation of Gauss's theorem, which depends upon the the- 
0nr of algebraical equations, th6 student may consult Barlow's Theory of 
lumbers. 

14 
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BOOK V. 



In the demonstratians of this book there are certain " signs oxcharaeUn^ 
tiiiich it has been found convenient to employ. 

# 
* 1. The letters A, 6, C, &c. are used to denote magnitudes of any Idnd« 
"The letters m, n, d, q, are used to denote numbers only. 
It is to be observed, that in speaking of the magnitudes A, B, C, 4S^c^ 
we mean, in reality, those which these letters are employed to repro* 
sent ; they may be either lines, surfaces, or solids. 

" 2. When a number, or a letter denoting a number, is written close to 
" another letter denoting a magnitude of any kind, it signifies that the 

• ^ magnitude is multiplied by the number. Thus, 3 A signifies three 
** times A ; mB, m times B, oi a multiple of B by m. When the num- 
*' ber is intended to multiply two or more magnitudes that follow, it is 
" written thus, »i(A+B), which signifies the sum of A and B taken m 
''times ; iii(A^B) is m times the excess of A above B. 

^ Also, when two letters that denote numbers are written close to one an- 
" other, they denote the product of those numbers, when multiplied into 
'*one another. Thus, mn is the product ^f m into n ; and mnk is A mul- 
<* tiplied by the product of m into n. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1 A less magnitude is said to be a part of a greater magnitude, when the 
less measures the greater, that is, when the less is contained a certaia 
number of times, exactly, in the greater. 

2. A greater magnitude is said to bo a multiple of a less, when the greater 
is measured by the less, that is, when the greater contains the less a cer- 
tain number of times exactly. 

3. Ratio is a mutual relation of two magnitudes, of the same kind, to one 
another, in respect oftjuantity. 
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4. Magnitudes are said to be of the same kind, when the less can be mul- 
tiplied so as to exceed the greater ; and it is only ^i^ magnitudes that 
are said to have a ratio to one another. 

5. If there be four magnitudes, and if any equimultiples whatsoever be 
takeq of the first and third, and any equimultiples whatsoever of the se- 
cond and fourth, and if, according as the multiple of the first is greater 
than the multiple* of the second, equal to it, or less, the multiple of the 
third is also greater than the multiple of the fourth, equal to it, or less ; 
then the first of the magniti\des is said to have to the second the same 
ratio that the third has to the fourth. 

6. Magnitudes are said to be proportionals, when the first has the same 
ratio to the second that the thitd has to the fourth ; and the third to the 
fourth the same ratio which the fifth has to the sixth, and so on whatever 
be their number. 

* When fovr magnitudes, A, B, C, D are proportionals, it is usual to say 
'*that AistoBasC to D, and to write them thus, A : B::C : D, or 
" thus, A : B=C : D.» 

7. When of the equimultiples of four magnitudes, taken as in the fifth 
definition, the multiple of the first is greater than that of the second, 
but the multiple of the third is not greater than the multiple of the fourth : 
then the first is said to have to the second a greater ratio than the third 
magnitude has to the fourth : and, on the contrary, the third is said to 
have to the fourth a less ratio than the first has to the second. 

8 When there is any number of magnitudes greater than two, of which 
the first has to the second the same ratio that the second has to the 
third, and the second to the third the same ratio which the third has to 
the fourth, and so on, the magnitudes are said to be cputinual propor- 
tionals. 

9. When three magnitudes are continual proportionals, the second is said 
to be a mean proportional between the other two. 

10. When there is any number of magnitudes of the same kind, the first 
is said to have to the last the ratio compounded of the ratio which the 
first has to the second, and of the ratio which the second has to the 
third, and of the ratio ivhich the third has to the fourth, and so on unto 
the last magnitude. 

For example, if A, B, C, D, be four magnitudes of the same kind, the 
first A is said to have to the last D, the ratio compounded of the ratio 
of A to B, and of the ratio of B to C, and of the ratio of C to D ; or, 
the ratio of A to D is said to be compounded of the ratios of A to B, 
B to C, and C to D. 

Andif A: B::E: F; and B :C::G : H,andC : D::K : L, then, since 
by this definition A has to D the ratio compounded of the ratios of A to 
B, B to C, C to D ; A may also be said to have to D the ratio compounded 
of the ratios which are the same with the ratios of £ to F, 6 to H 
and K to L. 
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In like manner, the same things being supposed, if M has to N the i 
ratio which A lias to D, then, for shortness' sake, M is said to hare to 
N a ratio comp6unded of the same ratios which compound the ratio of 
A to D ; that isi, aratio compounded of the ratios of E to F, G to H, 
and K to L. 

11. If three magnitudes are continual proportionals, the ratio of the first 
to the third is said to be duplicate of the ratio of the first to the second 

"^ Thus, if A be to B as B to C, the ratio of A to C is said to be duplicate 
" of the ratio of A to B. Hence, since by the last definition, the ratio 
** of A to C is compounded of the ratios of A to B, and B to C, a ratio, 
** which is compounded of two equal ratios, is duplicate of either of 
" these ratios," 

12. I£ four magnitudes are continual proportionals, the ratio of the first 
to the fourth is said to be triplicate of the ratio of the first to the second, 
or of the ratio of the second to the third, ^c. 

' So also, if there are five continual proportionals ; the ratio of the first 
*^ to the fifth is called quadruplicate of the ratio of the first to the se- 
^'cond ; and so on, according to the number of ratios. Hence, a ratio 
** compounded of three equal ratios, is triplicate of any one of those ra- 
** tios ; a ratio compounded of four equal ratios qnadruplicate " &c 

13. In proportionals, the antecedent terms are called homologous to one 
another, as also the consequents to one another. 

Geometers make use of the following technical words to signify certain 
ways of changing either the order or magnitude of proportionab, so ^ 
that they continue still to be proportionals. 

14. Permntando, or altcmando, by permutation, or alternately ; this word 
is used when there are four proportionals, and it is inferred, that the first 
has the same ratio to the third which the second has to the fourth ; or 
that the first is to the third as the second to the fovofh. : See Prop. 16. 
of this Book. 

15. Invertendo, by inversion : When there are four proportionals, and it is 
inferred, that the second is to the first, as the fourth to the third. Prop 
A. Book 5. 

16. Componendo, by composition : When there are four proportionals, and 
it is inferred, that the first, together with the second, is to the second as 
the third, together with the fourth, is to the fourth. 18th Prop. Book 5. 

17. Dividendo, by division ; when there are four proportionals, and it is 
inferred that the excess of the first above the second, is to the second, 
as the excess of the third above i\ye fourth, is to the fourth. 17th Prop. 
Book 5. 

i8. Convertendo by conversion ; when there are four proportionals, and 
it is inferred, that the first is to its excess above the second, as the third 
o its excess above the fourth. Prop. D. Book 5. 
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19. Ex tequali (sc. distantia), or ex aeqao, from equality of distance ; 
when there is any number of magnitudes more than two, and as many 
others, so that they are proportionals when taken two and two of each 
rank, and it is inferred, that the first is to the last of the first rank of 
magnitudes, as the first is to the last of the others ; Of this there are the 
two following kinds, which arise from the different order in which the 
magnitudes are taken two and two. 

20. Ex aequali, from equality; this term is used simply by itself, when 
the first magnitude is to the second of the first rank, as the first to the 
second of the other rank ; and as the second is to the third of the first 
rank, so is the second to the third of the other ; and so on in order, and 
the inference is as mentioned ua the preceding definition ; whence this 
b called ordinate proportion. ^ 

It is demonstrated in the 22d Prop. Book 5. 

21. Ex lequali, in proportione perturbata, sen inordinata : from equality, in 
perturbate, or disoiderly proportion ; thb term is used when the first 
magnitude is to the second of the first rank, as the last but one is to the 
last of the second rank ; and as the second is to the third of the first 
rank, so is the last but two to the last but one of the second rank ; uid 
as the third is to the fourth of the first rank, so is the third from the last, 
to the last but two, of the second rank ; and so on in a cross, or inverse^ 
order ; and the inference is as in the 19th definition. It is demonstrated 
in the 23d Prop, of Book 5. 

AXIOMS. 

1. Equucvltiplss of the same, or of equal magnitudes, are equal to one 
another. 

2. Those magnitudes of which the same, or equal magnitudes, are equi- 
multiples, are equal to one another. 

3. A multiple of a greater magnitude is greater than the same multiple of 
a less. 

4. That magnitude of which a multiple is greater than the same multi- 
ple of anoSier, is greater than that other magnitude. 

. PROP. I. THEOR. 

If any number of magnitudes he equimultiples of as many others^ eaeh of 
each what muUifle soever any one of the first is of its part ^ the same muU 
tipU is the sum of all the first of the sum of all the rest. 

Let any number of magnitudes A, B, and C be equimultiples of as many 
others, D, E, and F, eac£ to each, A-fB4-C is the same multiple of D+ 
E+F, that A isofD. 

Let A contain D, B contain E, and C contain F, each the same number 
of times, as, for instance, three times 
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Then, because A contains D three timeSy AssD+B-f-D. 

For the same reason, BsE+E+E ; 

And also, C=F+F+F. 

Therefore, adding equals to equals (Ax. 2. 1.), A-fB+C is equal to 

D+E+F, taken three times. In the same manner, iif A, B, and C were 

each any other equimuhiple of D, £, and F, it would be shown that A+ 

L+C was the same multiple of D+E+F. 

Cor. Hence, if m be any number, mD+wE+mFs=m(D+E+F). 
For mD, mE, and mF are multiples of D, E, and F by m, therefore their 
sum is also a multiple of D+E+F by m. 

PROP. II. <HEOR. 

If to a multtpU of a magnitude ly any number y a multiple of the same mag* 
nitude by any number be added, the sum mil be the same multiple of thai 
magnitude that the sum of the tuxf numbers is of unity. 

Let A=smC, and B=nC ; A+Bs=(in+n)C. 

For, since A=s«nC, As=C+C+C+&c. C being repeated m times. For 
the same reason, B=:C+C+<&c. C being repeated n times. Therefore, 
adding equals to equals, A+B is equal to C taken m+n times ; that is, 
A+B3:(fn+n\C. Th^efore A+B contains C as oft as there are units 
in m+n. \ 

CoR. I. In the same way, if there be any number of multiples what* 
soever, as A:=:mE, B=nE, C=:/>E, it is shown, that A+B+C=(m+» 

CoR. 2. Hencealso, since A4'B+C=s(m4-n4'p)E,and8tnceAsmE« 
B:=nE, and C=j)E, mE+nE+pE^{m+n+p)E. 

PROP. III. THEOR. 

If the first of three magnitudes contain the second as often as there are units 
in a certain number , and if the second contain the third also, as often as 
there are units in a certain number^ the first will contain the third as qfiem 
as there are units in the product of these tuHf numbers. 

Let AsmB, and B^nC ; then A=mnC. 

Since B=nC, mB^nC+nC+&c. repeated m times. But nC+nC, 
&c. repeated m times is equal to C (2. Cor. 2. 5.), multiplied by n+n+Sic 
n being added to itself m times ; but n added to itself m times, is n multi- 
plied by m, or mn. Therefore nC+^C+^c. repeated m times =fimC ; 
whence also mBsmnC, and by hypothesis AsmB, therefore AssmnC 
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PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If the first of four magnitudes has the same ratio to the second which the third 
has to the fourth, and if any equimultiples whatever Be taken of the first and 
thirds and any whatever of the second and fourth ; the multiple of the first 
shall have the same ratio to the multiple of the secon^ that the multiple of 
the third has to the multiple of the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : D, and let m and n be any two numbers ; mA : nB : : 
mC : nD. 

Take of mA and mC equimultiples by any number ;>, and of nB and nD 
equimultiples by any number g. Then the equimultiples of mA, and mC 
by p, are equimultiples also of A and C, for they contain A and C as oft as 
there are units in pm (3. 5.), and are equal to pmk and omC. For the same 
reason the multiples of nB and nD by y, are ^nB, qnl). Since, therefore, 
A : B : : C : D,and of A and C there are taken any equimultiples, viz. pmA 
andpmC, and of B and D, any equimultiples ^nB, ^nD, if pmA be greater 
than ^B, pmC must be greater than ^nD (def. 5. 5.) ; if equal, equal ; and 
if less, less. But j^mA, pmC are also equimultiples of mA and mC, and 
^nB, qnD are equimultiples of nB and nD, therefore (def. 5. 5.), mA : nB 
: : mC : nD. 

, CoR. In the same manner it may be demonstrated, that if A : B : : C ; 
D, and of A and C equimultiples be taken by any number m, viz. mA and 
mC, m A : B : : mC : D. This may also be considered as included in the 
proposition, and as being the case when n= 1 . 

PROP. V. THEOR. 

If one magnitude be the same multiple of another, which a magnitude taken 
from the first is of a magnitude taken from the other ; the remainder is ths 
same multiple of the remainder, that the whole ir of the whole 

Let mA and mB be anv equimultiples of the two, magnitndes A and B, 
of which A is greater than B ; mA^mB is the same multiple of A-~B 
that mA is of A, that is, mA— mBssm(A'— B). 

Let D be the excess of A above B, then A»Br=D, and adding B to 
both, A=D+B. Therefore (1. 5.) mA=mD+mB ; take mB from both, 
and mA— mB=mD ; but DsA—B, therefore mA— mB=m(A— B). 

PROP. VL THEOR. 

If from a multiple of a magnitude by any number a multiple of the same mag' 
nitude by a tess number be taken away, the remainder will be the same mut* 
tiple of that magnitude that the difference of the numbers is of unity. 

Let mA and nA be multiples of the magnitude A, by the numbers m and 
«, and let m be ^eater than n ; mA— aA contains A as oft as m— n con- 
tains uniw, or mA— nAs(m— n)A. 
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Let III— n=y; then m=:n-\-q. Therefore (2. 5.) mA=nA+^A ; take 
nA from both, and m\ — nA=s^A. Therefore mA— nA contaitis A as oft 
as there are units in q, that is, in m — n,or inA~nA==(m— n)A. 

CoR. When the difference of the two numbers is equal to unity or m • 
nsl, then mA— nAsA. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

If four magnitudes he proportionals, they are proportional^ also tohen taken 

inversely. 

If A : B : : C : D, then also 6 : A : : D : C. 

Let mA and mC be any equimultiples of A and C ; nB and nD any equi- 
multiples of B and D. Then, because A : B : : C : D, if mA be less than 
nB, tnC will be less than nD (def. 5. 5.), that is, if nB be greater than mA, 
nD will be greater than mC. For the same reason, if nB=mA, nD=smC, 
and if nB / mA, nD/ynC But nB, nD are any equimultiples of B and D, 
and mA, mC any equimultiples of A and C, therefore (def. 5. 5.), B : A * . 
D:C. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

If the first he the same multiple of the second, or the same part of it, that th$ 
thira is of the fourth; the first is to the second as the third to the fourth. 

First, if mA, mB be equimultiples of the magnitudes A and B, mA : A :» 
mB : B. 

Take of mA and mB equimultiples by any number n ; and of A and B 
equimultiples by any number p ; these will be ntnk (3. 5.),/iA, nmB (3. 5.), 
pB, Now, if nmA be greater than pk, nm is also greater than p ; and ii 
nm is greater than;>, nmB is greater than pB, therefore, when nmA is great 
er than pA, nmB is greater than pB. In the same manner, if nmA=/>A 
nmB=/iB, and if nmk/^pk, nmB/oB. Now, nmA, nmB are any equi 
multiples of mA and mB ; and pk, pB are any equimultiples of A and B 
therefore mA : A : : wB : B (def. 5. 5.); 

Next, Let C be the same part of A that D is of B ; then A is the same 
multiple of C that B is of D, and therefore, as has been demonstrated, A : 
(; : : B : D and inversely (A. 5.) C : A : : D : B. 

PROP, a THEOR. 

If the first he to the second as tite third to the fourth; and if the first he a 
nm&iple or a part of the second, the third is t/te same multiple or the same 
part of the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : D, and first, let A be a multiple of B, C is the same 
multiple of D, that is, if A=smB, C=mDi 

Take of A and C equimultiples by any number as 2, viz. 2A and 20 ; 
and of B and D, take equimultiples by the number 2m, viz. 2mB, 2mD (3. 
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5.) ; ihen, because A=mB,2As=2mB ; and since A : B : : C : D, and since 
2As2mB, therefore 2C=2mD (def. 5. 5.)| and CssmD, that i$, C contains 
D, m times, or as often as A contains B. 

Next, Let A be a part ol B, C is the same part of D. For^ since A : B 
• • G : D, inversely (A. 5.), B : A : : D : C. But A being a part of B, B is 
a multiple of A ; and therefore, as is shewn above, D is the same multiple 
of G, and therefore G is the same part of D that A is of B., 

PROP. VIl. THEOR. 

Equal magnitudes have the same ratio to the same magnitude ; and the same 
has the same ratio to equal magnitudes. 

Let A and B be equal ma^paitudes, and G any other; A : G : : B : G. 

Let mA, mB, be any oqmmultiples of A and B ; and nC any multiple 
of G. 

Because A=B, mA=i?iB (Ax. 1.5.); wherefote, if mA be greater than' 
«iG,^B is greater than nC ; and if mAssnO, mB=nG ; or, if mA^nG, mB 
ZnC But mA and mB are any equimultiples of A and B, and nC is any 
multiple of C, therefore (def. 5. 5.) A : G : : B : G. 

Again, if A=B, G : A : : G : B ; for, as has been proved, A : G : : B ! 
C, and inversely (A. 5.), G : A : : G : B. 

PROP. Vm, THEOR. 

Of unequal magnitudes^ the greater has a greater ratio to the same than the less 
has ; and the same magnitude has a greater ratio to the less than it has to 
the gr eater m 

Let A + B be a magnitude greater than A, and G a third magnitude, 
A+B has to G a greater ratio than A has to G ; and G has a greater ratio 
to A than it has to A+B. 

Let m be sugh a number that m A an4 mB are each of them greater than 
C ; and let r*C be the least multiple of G that exceeds mA+mB ; then nO 
— C, that is (»— 1)C (1. 5.) will be less than mA+iwB, or mA+'wB, that 
is, wi(A+B) is greater than (n— 1)C. But because nC is greater than 
mk-^-mB, and G less than mB, nG^G is greater than mA, or mA is less 
than nC^Q, that is, than (»— 1)G. Therefore the multiple of A+B by 
m exceeds the multiple of C by n— 1, but the multiple of A by m does not 
exceed the multiple of C by n— 1 ; therefore A+B has a greater ratio to 
O than A has to G (def. 7. 5.). 

Again, because the multiple of G by n—l, exceeds the multiple of A by 
«, but does not exceed the multiple of A+B by m, G has a greater ratio to 
A than it has to A+B (def. 7. 5.). 

15 
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>ROP. IX. THEOR. 

Magnitudes which have the same ratio to the same magnitude are equal to ame 
another ; and those to which the same magnitude lias the satne ratio are equal 
to one another. 

If A: C::B: C,A=B. 

For if not, let A be greater than B ; then because A is greater than B, 
two numbers, m and n, may be found, as in the last proposition, such that 
mA shaU exceed itC, while mB does not exceed nC. But because A : G 
: : B : C ; and if mA exceed nC, mB must also exceed nC (def. 5. 5.) : and 
it is also shewn that mB does not exceed nC, which is impossible. There- 
fore A is not greater than B ; and in the same way it is demonstrated thai 
B is not greater than A ; therefore A is equal to B. 

Next, let C : A : : C : B, AsB. For by inversion (A. 5.) A. : C : : B : 
G ; and therefore, by the first case, A=B. 

PROP. X. THEOR. 

That magnitude^ lohieh has a greater ratio tium another has to the same me^m^ 
tude, is the greatest of the two : And that magnitude^ to which the same has 
a greater ratio than it has to another magnitude, is the least of the two* 

If the ratio of A to G be greater thaif ihat of B to C, A is greater than B. 

Because A : G/B : C, two numbers m and n may be found, such that 
mAjnG, and mB^nG (def. 7. 5.). Therefore also mA7mB, and A/fi 
(Ax. 4. 6.). 

Aeain,letG : B7G : A; B/A. For two numbers, m andu maybe 
found, such that mG^nB, and mG/nA (def. 7. 5.). Therefore, since nB 
is less, and nA greater than the same magnitude mG,nB/nA, and there- 
fore B^ A. 

PROP. XL THEOR 
Ratios tnat are equal to the same ratio are equal to one another. 

If A: B ::G: D; andalsoG: D :: E : F; then A : B : : E : F. 

Take mA, mG, mE, any equimultiples of A, G, and E ; and nB, nD, nF, 
any equimultiples of B, D, and F. Because A : B : : C : D, if mA/'^B, 
mCjnD (def. 5. 5.) ; butif mG/nD, mE7nF(def. 5. 5.), because C : D 
: : E : F ; therefore if mA7nB, mE /nF. In the same manner, if mAa 
»B,mE=nF; and if mA/nB, liiE/nF. Now, mA, mE are any equi- 
multiples whatever of A and £ ; and nB, nF any whatever of B and F f 
therefore A : B : : £ : F (def. 5. 5.). 
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PROP. XII. THEOR. 

If any Mtmber of magnitudes he proportiondlSy as one of the antecedents ts t9 
its consequent f so are aU the antecedents, taken together, to all the eonse^ 
quents. 

i:i : B : C : D, and C. D : . £ : F ; then alfio, A : B : : A+C+E : 
B+D+F. 

Take mA, mC, mE any equimultiples of A, C, and B ; and nB, nD, nF, 
any equimultiple^ of B, D, and F. Then, because A : B : : C : D, if mA 
7 nB,mC7nD (def. 5. 5.) ; and when fnC/nD, mE7»P> because C : D 
:: E : F. Therefore, if niA 7 fiB,mA+mC+inE 7 nB+nD+«F: In the 
same manner, if mA=nB, mA+wC+mE=snB+nD+»F ; and if mA^ 
nB,mA+fnC+mEZnB+hD+nF. Now, «iA+mC+mE=:m(A+C+ 
£) (Cor. 1. 5.), so that mA and mA+mC+mE are any equimultiples of 
A, and of A-f-C+E. And for the«same reason nB, and fiB+nD+»F are 
any equimultiples ofB, and of B+D+F; therefore (def. 5. 5.) A : B : : 
A+C+E : B+D+F. 

PROP, XIII. THEOR. 

Jf the first have to the second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth^ 
hut the third to the fourth a greater ratio than the fifth has to the sixth ; 
the first has also to the second a greater ratio than the fifth has to the sixth. 

If A:B:: C: D; but C : D7E : F; then also, A : B7E : F. 

Because C. : D 7 E : F, there are two numbers m and n, such that mC / 
j»b, but «E/aF (def. 7. 5.). Now, if mC7nD, mA7nB, because A : B 
: : C : D. Therefore mA7nB, and mE^^F, wherefore, A : B7E ; F 
(def. 7. 5.). 

PROP. XIV. THEOR. 



If the first have to the second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth^ 
ana if the first he greater than the third, the i 
the fourth; if equal, equal; and if less, less. 



If A:B:: C:D; then if A7C,B7D; if A=:C,B=D; and if A^ 
CB^TD. 

First, let A7C ; then A : B7C : B (8. 5.), but A : B : : C • D, there- 
fore C : D7C : B (13. 5.), and therefore B7D (10. 6.). 

In tie same manner, it is proved, that if A=sC, BssD ; and if A/^C« 
B/D. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 
Magnitudes have the same ratio to one another which their equtmult^les ham* 

If A and B be two magnitudes, and m any number, A : B . : mA : ffi^. 
BecauseA : B :: A : B (7. 5.); A : B : : A+A : B+B(12.5.),or A * 
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B : : 2A : 2B. And in the same manner, since A : B : : 2A : 2B, A : B 
: : A+2A : B+2B (12. 5.), or A : B : : 3A : 3B ; and so on, for all the 
equimultiples of A and B. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR- 

If four magnitudes of the same kind be vroportioncds, they wiU also bejpro^ 
portionaUf when tcMen akemately. 

. If A : B : : C : D, then alternately, A : C . : B : D. 

Take mA, mB any equimultiples of A and B, and nC, nD any equimul 
tiples of C and D. Then (15. 5.) A : B : : mA : mB ; now A : B : : C . 
D, therefore (11. 5.) C : D : : mA : mB. But C : D : : nC : nD (15. 6.) ; 
therefore mA : mB : : wC : «D (11. 6.) : wherefore if mA/nC, mB7»D 
(14. 5.) ; if mA=»C, mB=»D, or if mA^nC, mB/nD ; therefore (def 
5. 5.) A : C : : B : D. / 

PROP. XVIL THEOR. // 

If magnitudes^ takenjointly, he proportionals, they will also be proportionah 

when taken separately ; that t^, if the Jhrst^ together with the second^ havt 

to the second the same ratio which the third, together with the fourth, has to 

the fourth^ the first wiU have to the second the same ratio wliich the thira 

' has to the fourth. 

If A+B : B : : C+D : D, then by division A : B : : C : D. 

Take mA and nB any multiples of A and B, by the numbers m and n ; 
and first,lotmA7nB: toeachof themaddmB, thenmA-f-mB/mB+nB. 
But mA+mBsm(A+B) (Cor. 1. 5.), aiidmB+»B=(m+n)B (2. Cor. 2. 
5.), therefore m(A+B)7(m+n)B. 

And because A+B : B :: C+D : D, if m(A+B)7(m+n)B,m(C+D) 
7(m+n)D, or mC+mDymD+f^^t that is, taking mD from both, mC7 
nD. Therefore, when mA is greater than nB, mC is greater than nD. In 
like manner it is demonstrated, that if mA=snB, mC=snD, and if mA/nB, 
that mD^nD ; therefore A : B : : C : D (def. 5. 5.). 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If magnitudes, taken separately, be proportionals, they will also be proportion' 
(Us when taken jointly, that is, if the first be to the second as the third to the 
fourth, the first and second together wiU be to the second as the third and 
fourth together to the fourth. 

It A ' B : : C : D, then, by composition, A+B : B : : C+D : D. 

Take m(A+B), and nB any multiples whatever of A+B and B ; and 
Arst, let m be greater than n. Then, because A+B is also greater than 
B, m(A+B)7»B. For the same reason, m(C+D) 7 «D« In this case, 
therefore, that is, when m^n, m(A+B) is greater than nB, and m(C+D) 
IS jrreater than nD. And in the same manner ft may be proved, that when 
vizsn', m(A+B) is greater than nB, and m(C+D^ greater than nD. 
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Next, let m/^n^ornym, then m{A+B) maybe greater than nB, or majr 
be equal to it, or may be less ; first, let m(A+B) be greater than nB ; then 
9lao,mA+fnBynB ; take mB, which is less than nB, from both, and mA. 
7»B— mB,or mA7(»— m)B (6. 5.). Butif mA7(»— in)B,mC7(n— m) 
D, because A : B : : C : D. Now, (n— m)DsiiD*-mD (6. 5.), therefore 
inC7nD— mD, and adding mD to lIDth, mC+mD7iiD, that is (1. 5.), 
i„(C+D)7»D.>lf, therefore, m(A+B)7nB,m(C+D)7nD. 

In the same manner it will be proved, that if m(A+B)=nB, f?i(C+D) 
=nD; and if m(A+B)^wB, ot(C+D)ZiiD ; therefore (def. 5.5.),A+ 
B: B :: C+D : D 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

If a whoU magnitude be to a whole, as a magnitude taken from the first is to a 
magnitude taken from the other; the remainder will he to the remainder as 
the whole to the whole. 

If A : B : : C : D, and if C be less than A, A— C : B— D : : A : B. 

Because A : B : : C : D, alternately (16. 5.), A : C : : B: D ; and there- 
fore by division (17. 5.) A— C : C : : B— D : D. Wherefore, again alter- 
nately, A— C : B— D : : C : D ; but A : B : : C : D, therefore (II. 5.) A 
— C : B— D : : A : B. 

Cor, a— C : B— D : : C : D. 



PROP. D. THEOR. 

s, they are also proportionals hy conDerston, 
that S'^the first is to its excess above the second^ as the third to its excess 
above tii fourth, 

/' 
If At B : : C : D, by converaion, A : A—B : : C : C— D. 
For, since A : B : : C : D, by division (17. 5.), A—B : B : : C— D : D, 
and inversely (A. 5.) B : A~B : : D : O— D ; therefore, by composition 
(18.5.),A : A—B:: C : G-D. 

CoR^ In the same way, it may be proved that A : A-l-B : : : C+D. 
PROP. XX. THEOR. 

If there he three magnitudes y and other three^ which taken two and two, have 
the same ratio ; y the first be greater than the third, the fourth is greater 
than the sixth ; if equals equal ; and if less, less. 

If there be three magnitudes, A, B, and C, and other three D, E, and F ; 
and if A : B : : D : E ; and also B : C :: E : F, tlien 
if A7C,D7F; if A=C, D=F; and if AZC,D 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F. 



First,let A7C; then A : B7C : B(8.5.). ButA : B : : D : E, there. 
fore also D : £7C : £ (13. 5.). Now B : C : : E : F, and inversely (A. 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F. 
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5.), C : B : : F : E ; and it has been shewn that D : E7C : B, therefore 
D : E7F : E (13. 5.), and consequently D 7 F (10. 5.). 

Next,letA=:C; thenA : B:: C : B(7.5.),but A : B : : D:E;there- 
fore, C : B : : D : E, but C : B : : F : E, therefore, D : E : : F : E (: ;. 
5.), and D=sF(9. 5.). Lastly, let k/,C. Then C 7 A, and because, aa 
was already ahewn, C : B :: F : E^ndB : A : : E : D; therefore, by the 
first case, if C7A, F7D, that is, if A/C, D^F. 

PROP. XXL THEOR, 

If there be three magnitudes^ and other three^ which haoe th^ same ratio taken two 
and two^ but in a cross order; if the first magnitude be greater than the thirds 
the fourth is greater than the sixth; if equals equal; and ifless^ less. 

If there be three magnitudes. A, B, C, anfl other three, D, E, and F, 
•uchthatA: B :: E: F,andB: C :: D : E; ifA7C,D7F; if A=C, 
D=F; andifA^CD^F. 

First, let A 7C. Then A : B 7C : B (8. 5.), but 
A : B : : E : F, therefore E : F 7C : B (13. 5.). Now, 
B : : : D : E, and inversely, C : B : : £ : D ; there- 
fore,E : F7E : D (13. 5.), wherefore, D 7F (10. 5.). 

Next, let A=C. Then (7. 6.) A : B : : C : B ; but A : B : ; E : F, 
therefore, C : B : : £ : F (11. 5.) ; but B : C : : D : E, and inversely, C : 
B : : E : D, therefore (11. 5.), E : F : : £ : D» and, consequenUy, DsrF 
(9. 5.). 

Lastly, let A/^C, Then C7A, and, aa was already proved, C : B : . 
E : D ; and B : A : : F : E, therefore, by this first case, since C 7 A. F 7 

D, thatis,D^F. 

PROP. XXIL THEOR. 

If there be any number ^ of magnitudes^ and as many others^ which^ taken two ana 
two in order J have the same ratio ; the first will have to the last of the first 
magnitudes^ the same ratio which the first of the other has to the last. 

First, let there be three magnitudes, A, B, C, and other three, D, E, F, 
which, taken two and two, in order, have the same ratio, viz. A : B : : D : 

E, and B : C : : £ : F ; then A : C : : D : F. 

Take of A and D any equimultiples whatever, mA, oiD ; and of B and 
D any whatever, nB, n¥ : and of C and F any whatever, yC, q¥. Because 
A : B : : D : E, mA : fiB : : mD : n£ (4. 5.) ; and 
for the same reason, aB : ^C : : «£ : ^F. Therefore 
(20. 5.) according as mA is greater than ^C, equal to 
It, or leas, mD is greater than 9F, equal to it, or 
less ; but mA« mD are any equimultiples of A and D ; 



A, B, C, 

D, E, F, 

mA, mB, ^C, I 

mP, nE, qY, \ 



and qC^qF are any equimultiple of C and F ; therefore (def. 5. 5.), A : C 
:D :F. 
Again, let there be four magnitudes, and other four which, taken two 



* N. B. This proportion ii OMialli oitod by tho words ** ex squali,**or '* «z vquo.* 



A, B, C, D. 
E, F, G, H. 
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Jiad two in order, hare the same ratio, yiz. A:B:: E:F; B:C::F. 

G ; C : D : : G ; H, then A : D : : E : H. 

For, since A, B, C are three magnitudes, and 
£, F, G other three, which, taken two and two, 
have the same, ratio, by the foregoing case, A : 
C : : E : G. And because also C : D : : G : H, by that same case, A : D 
: : £ : H. .n the same manner is the demonstration extended to any num- 
ber of magnitudes. / 

PROP. XXIII THEOR. 

If there he any number of magnitudes^ and as many others^ which^ taken two 
and two, in a cross order, hone the same ratio ; the first will have to the last 
of the first magnitudes the same ratio which the first of the others has to 
the last.^ 

First, Lei there be three magnitudes. A, B, C, and other three, D, E, and 
F, which, taken two and two in a cross order, have the same ratio, viz. A 
r B : : E ; F, and B ; C : : I> : E, then A : C : : D : F. Take of A, B, 
and D, any equimultiples mA, mB, mD ; and of C, E, F any equimultiples 
jiC, nE, nF. 

Because A : B : : E : F, and because also A : B : : mA : mB (15. 5.), 
and E : F : : n£ : nF ; therefore, mA : mB : : nE : nF (11. 5.). Again, 
because B : : : D : E, mB : nC : : mD : nE (4. 
5.) ; and it has been just shewn that mA : mB : : 
nE : nF; therofore,if mA7nC,mD7nF(21.6.); 
if mA=nC,mD=nF; and if mA^^JnCmD^nF. 
Now, mA and mD are any equimultiples of A and 
D, and nC, nF any equimultiples of C and F ; therefore, A : C : : I) : F 
(def. 5. 5.). 

Next, Let there be four magnitudes. A, B, C, and D, and ot)iOT foar, E, 
F, G\ and U, which, taken two and two in a cross order, have the same 
ratio, viz. A : 6 : : G : H ; B : C : : F : G, and 



A. 


B, 


c, 


D. 


E, 


F, 


mA, 


mB, 


«C, 


i»D, 


«B. 


nF. 



A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, H. 



C : D : : E : F, then, A : D : : E : H. For,since 

A, B, C, are three magnitudes, and F, G, H, other 

three, which, taken two and two, in a cross order, 

have the same ratio, by the first case, A : C« : F : H. But C : D : : E : 

F, therefore, again, by the first case, A : D : : E : H. In the same manner 

may the demonstration be extended to any number of magnitudes 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

If the first has to the second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth , 
ana the fifth to the second, the same ratio which the sixth has to the fourth ; 
the first and fifth together, shall haoe to the second, the same ratio which 
the third ana sixth together, have to the fourth. « 

Let A : B : : C : D, and also E : B : : F : D, then A+E • B : : C+F : D. 

»i ■ ■ ■ I III .. ■ . ■ I -I - . 

* N. B. This propoMitinn is usually cited by the words **ez Kquoli in propoitione pertui 
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Because E : B : : F : D, by inrersion, B : E : : D : F. But by hypiK 
thesis, A : B : : C : D, therefore, ex aequali (22. 5.), A : E : : C : F ; and 
by composition (18. 5.), A+E : E : : C+F : F. And again by hypothe- 
sis, £ : B :: F : D, therefore, ex squali (22. 5.), A+E : B : : C+F : D. 

PROP. E. THEOR. 

If f CUT magnitudes be proportionals^ the sum of the first two is to their iijfsi* 
rence as the sum of the other two to their difference, 

LetA : B :: C : D; thenif A7B, 

A+B : A— B :: C+D : C— D; orifA^^B 

A+B : B-A :: C+D: D-C. 
For, if A/B, then because A : B : : C : D, by division (17. 5.), 

A— B : B . : C— D : D, and by inversion (A. 5.), 

B : A— B : : D : C— D. But, by composition (18. 5.), 

A+B : B : : C+D : D, therefore, ex squali (22. 5.), 

A+B: A-B :: C+D: C-D. 
In the same manner, if B 7 A, it is proved, that 

A+B : B-A : : C+D : D-C. . 

PROP. F. THEOR. 
Ratios which are compounded of equal ratios, are equal to one anothet. 

Let the ratios of A to B, and of B to C, which compound the ratip of A 
to C, be equal, each to each, to the ratios of D to £, and £ to F, which com- 
pound the ratio of D to F, A : C : : D : F. 

For, first, if the ratio of A to B be equal to that of 
D to £, and the ratio of B to C equal to that of £ to 
F, ex aequah (22. 5.), A : C : : D : F. 

Attd next, if the ratio of A to B be equal to that of £ to F, and the ratio 
of B to C equal to that of D to £, ex lequali inversely (23. 5.), A : C : : D 
: F. In the same manner may the proposition be demonstrated, whatever 
be the number of ratios. 

PROP, G. THEOR. 

If a magnitude measure each of two others, it will also mecLsure their sum and 

difference. 

Let C measure A, or be contained in it a certain number of times ; 9 times 
for instance : let C be also contained in B, suppose 5 times. Then A=9Cy 
and B=5C ; consequently A and B together must be equal to 14 times C, 
so that C measures the sum of A and B ; likewise, since the difierence of 
A and B is equal to 4 times C, C also measures this difference. And had 
any other numbers been chosen, it is plain that the results would have been 
similar. Fg«, let A=mC, and BssnC ; A+Bss(m+n}C, and A-^Ba 
(ill— »)C. 

CoR. IfQ measure B, and also A— B, or A+B, tt must fneasure A, for 
the sum of B and A— B is A, and the difference of B aod A^ \-B is also A 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F. 
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DEFINITIONS 




1. Similar rectilineal figures arf 
those which have their several 
angles equal, each to each, and 
the sides about the equal angles 

proportionals. 

In two similar figures, the sides which lie adjacent io equal angles, ara 

called homologous sides. Those angles themselves are called homo- 
logous angles. In different circles, similar arcs, sectors^ and segments^ 
are those of which the arcs subtend equal angles at the centre. Two 
equal figures are always similar ; but two similar figures may be very 
unequal. 

2. Two sides of one figure are said to be reciprocally proportional to two 
sides of another, when one of the sides of the first is to one of the 
sides of the second, as the remaining side of the second is to the re- 
maining side of the first. 

3. A straight line is said to be cut in extreme and mean ratio, when the 
whole is to the greater segment, as the greater segment is to the less. 

4. The altitude of a triangle is the straight line 
drawn from its vertex perpendicular to the base. 
The altitude of a parallelogram is the perpendicu- 
lar which measures the distance of two oppo- 

' site sides, taken as bases. And the altitude of 
a trapezoid is the perpendicular drawn between 
its two parallel sides. 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

Trumps and parallelograms, of the same akitwle, are one to emother as their 

bases. 

Let the triangles ABC, ACD, and the parallelograms EC, CF have me 
0ame latitude, viz. the perpendicular drawn from the point A to BD : Then« 

16 
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as the base BC, is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle 
ACD, and the parailelogram EC to the parallelogram CF. 

Produce BD both ways to the points H, L, and take any number of 
straight lines BG, GH, each equal to the base BC; and DK, KL, any 
number of them, each equal to the base CD ; and join AG, AH, AK, AL. 
Then, because CB, BG, GH are all equal, the triangles AHG, AGB, ABC 
are all equal (38. 1.) ; Therefore, whatever multiple the base HC is of the 
base BC, the same multiple is the triangle AHC of the triangle ABC. For 
the same reason, whatever the base LC is of the base CD, the same mul- 
tiple is the triangle ALC of 
the triangle ADC. But if EL 

the base HC be equal to the ^ 

base CL, the triangle AHC 
is also equal to the triangle 
ALC (38. 1.): and if the 
base HC be greater than the 
base CL, likewise the trian- 
gle AHC is greater than the 
triangle ALC ; and if less, 
less. Therefore, since there 
are four magnitudes, viz. the two bases 60, CD, and the two triangles 
ABC, ACD ; and of the base BC and the triangle ABC, the first and third, 
any eqiumultiples whatever have been taken, viz. the base HC, and the 
triangle AHC ; and of the base CD and triangle ACD, the second and 
fourth, have been taken any equiihnltiplefl whatever, viz. the base CL and 
triangle ALC ; and since it has been shewn, that if the base HC be greater 
than the base CL, the triangle AHC is greater than the triangle ALC ; 
and if equal, equal ; and if less, less ; Therefore (def. 5. 5.), as the base 
BC is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD. 

And because the parallelogram C£ is double of the triangle ABC (41. 
L), and the parallelogram CF double of the triangle ACD, and because 
magnitudes have the same ratio which their equimultiples have (15. 5.) ; 
as the triangle ABC is to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram EC U^ 
the parallelogram CF. And because it has been shewn, that, as the base 
BC is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the trkngle ACD : and 
as the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram EC to 
the parailelogram CF ; therefore, as the base BC is to the base CD, so is 
(IL 5.) the parallelogram EC to the parallelogram CF. 

Cor. From this it is plain, that triangles and parallelograms that have 
equal altitudes, are to one another as their bases. 

Let the figures be placed so as to have their bases in the same straight 
line ; and having drawn perpendiculars from the vertices of the triangles to 
the bases, .the straight line which joins the vertices is parallel to Uiat in 
which their bases are (33. 1.), because the perpendiculars are both equal 
and parallel to one another. Then, if the same construction be made as in 
the proposition, the demonstratioa will be the same. 
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PROP. II. THEOR. 



IZ3 







Ij u straight Ime he drawmparaUel to <m$ of the sides of a triangle^ it wiU etU 
the other sides^ or the other sides produced^ proportionally : And if the 
sidee^ or the tides produced^ be cut proportionally^ the straight line which 
joins the points of section wiU be parallel to the remaining side of the tri" 
0ngle. 

Let D£ be drawn parallel to BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC : 
BD is to DA as CE to £A. 

Join BE, CD ; then the triangle BDE is equal to the triangle CDE (37. 
1.), because they are on the same base D£ and between the same paral- 
lels DE, BC : but ADE is another triangle, and equal magnitudes have, * 
to the same, the same ratio (7. 5.) ; therefore, as the triangle _BD£ to the 
triangle ADE, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE ; but as the 
triangle BDE to the triangle ADE, so is (1. 6.) BD to DA, because, hav- 
ing the same altitude, viz. the perpendicular drawn from the point E to AB, 
they are to one another as their bases ; and for the same reason, as the 
triangle CDE to the triangle ADE, so is CE to EA. Therefore, as BD 
to DA, BO is CE to EA (1 1. 5.). 

Next, let the sides AB, AC of the triangle ABC. or these sides produced, 




be cut proportionally in the points D, K, that is, so that BD be to DA, as 
CE to £A, and join DE ; DE is parallel to BC. 

The same construction being made, because as BD to DA, so is CE to 
EA ; and as BD to DA, so is the triangle BDE to the triangle \DE (1. 6.) : 
and as CE to EA, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE ; therefore 
the triangle BDE, is to the triangle ADE, as tbe triangle CDE to the tri- 
angle ADE ; that is, the triangles BDE, CDE have the same ratio to' the 
triangle ADE ; and therefore (9. 5.) the triangle BDE is equal to the tri- 
angle CDE : And they are on the same base DE,; but equal triangles on 
the same base are between the same parallels (39. !.<); therefore DE is 
pattUel to BC. 
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PROP. III. THEOR, 

If the angle of a triangle be Inseeted by a straighi line wkiekaUo euU the buse^ 

the segments of the base shall ha»e the same ratio which the other sides of 

Jhe triangle have to one another ; And if the segments of the base have the 

same raJtio which the other sides of the triangle haoe to one another ^ the straight 

line drawn from the vertex to the point of section^ bisects the vertical angle. 

Let the angle BAG, of any triangle ABC, be divided into tvro equal an- 
gles, by the straight line AD ; BD is to DC as B A to AC. 

Through the point C draw CE parallel (Prop. 31. 1.) to DA, and let BA 
, produced meet C£ in £. Because the straight line AC meets the paral- 
lels AD, EC, the angle ACE is equal to the alternate angle CAD (29. 1.) : 
But CAD, by the hypothesis, is equal to the angle BAD ; wherefore BAD 
is equal to the angle ACE. Again, 
because the straight line BAE meets 
the parallels AD, EC, the exterior an- 
gle BAD is equal to the interior and 
opposite angle AEC ; But the angle 
ACE has been proved equal to the an- 




gle E AD; therefore dso ACE is 

eqtA to the angle AEC, and conse* 

quently the side AE is equal to the 

side (6. 1.) AC. And because AD is 

drawn parallel to one of the sides of 

the triangle BCE, viz. to EC, BD is 

to DC, as B A to AE (2. 6.) ; but AE is equal to AC ; therefore, as BD to 

DC, so is BA to AC (7.5.). 

Next, let BD be to DC, as BA to AC, and join AD ; the angle BAC is 
divided into two equal angles, by the straight bne AD. 

The same construction being made * because, as BD to DC, so is B A 
to AC ; and as BD to DC, so is BA 
to AE f2. 6.),' because AD is paral- 
lel to EC : therefore AB is to AC, as 
AB to AE (11. 5.): Consequently 
AC b equal to AE (9. 5.), and the 
angle AEC is therefore equal to the 
angle ACE (5. 1.). But the angle 
AEC is equal to the exterior and op- 
posite angle BAD ; and the angle 
ACE is equal to the alternate angle 
CAD (29. 1.): Wherefore also the 
angle BAD is equal to the angle 
CAD : Therefore the angle BAC is cut into two equal angles by the straight 
line AD. 
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PROP. A. THEOR. 

f ^ th4 exterior angle of a triangle he bisected by a straight line which also cuts 
the base produced ; the segments between the bisecting line and tJteextreniities 
of the base have the same ratio which the other sides of the triangles han^e to 
one another ; And if the segments of the base produced hone the same ratio 
which the other sides of the triangles have^ the straight line^ drawn from the 
vertex to the paint of section^ bisects the exterior angle of the triangle. 

Let the exterior angle CAE, of any triangle ABC, be bisected by the 
straight line AD which meets the base produced in D ; BD is to DC, as 
BA to AC. 

' Through C draw CF parallel to AD (Prop. 31. 1.) : and because the ' 
straight line AC meeto the parallels AD, FC, the angle ACF is equal to 
the alternate angle CAD (29. 1.): But CAD is equal to the angle DAE 
(Hyp.) : therefore also DAE is equal to the angle ACF. Ag-ain, because 
the straight line FAE meeU the parallels AD, FC, the exterior angle DAE 
is equal to the interior and opposite angle CFA ; But the angle ACF has 
been proved to be equal to the an- 
gle DAE ; therefore also the angle 
ACF b equal to the angle CFA, 
and consequently the side AF is 
equal to the side AC (6. 1.) ; and, 
because AD is parallel to FC, a 
side of the triangle BCF, BD is to 

DC, as BA to AF (2. 6.) ; but AF 

is equal to AC; therefore as BD n f^ t\ 

i8toDC,soi«BAtoAC. JS \^ U 

Now let BD be to DC, as BA to AC, sndijoin AD ; the angle CAD is 
aqual to the angle DAE. 

The same construction being made, because BD is to DC as BA to AC ; 
and also BD to DC, BA to AF (2. 6. ) ; therefore BA is lo AC, as BA to 
AF (11. 5.), wherefore AC is equal to AF (9. 5.), and the angle AFC 
equal (5. 1.) to the angle ACF : but the angle AFC is equal to the exte- 
rior angle EAD, aud die angle ACF to the alternate angle CAD ; there- 
fore also EAD is equal to the angle CAD 

o 

PROP. IV. THEOR. ^ 

The sides about the equal angles of equiangular triangles are proportionals ; ana 
t/tose which are apposite to the equal angles are homologous sides ^ that is, ate 
the antecedents or consequents of the ratios 

Let ABC, DCE, be equiangular triangles, haying the angle ABC equal 
CO the angle DCE, and the angle ACB to the angle DEC, and conse* 
quently (4. Cor. 32. 1.) the angle BAC equal to the angle CDE. The 
sides about the equal ansles of ihe triangles ABC, DCE are proportionals , 
and those are the homologous sides which are opposite to the equal aa« 
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Let the triangle DCE be placed, so that its side CE may be contigaotis 
to BC, and in the same straight line with it : And because the angles ABC, 
ACB ar6 together less than two right angles (17. 1.), ABC and >D£C, 
which is equal to ACB, are also less than -ns 
two right angles : wherefore BA, ED pro- -^1 
ducedshallmeet(lCr.29.1.);let them be pro- 
duced and meet in the point F ; and because 
the angle ABC is equal to the angle DCE, 
BF is parallel (28. I.) to CD. Again, be- 
cause the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
DEC, AC is parallel to FE (28. 1 .) : There- 
fore FACD is a parallelogram ; and conse* 

quently AF is equal to CD, and AC to FD -^ ^ =, 

(34. 1.) : And because AC is parallel to FE, -B O Jfci 

one of the sides of the triangle FBE, BA : AF : : BC : CE (2. 6.) : but 
AF is equal to CD ; therefore (7. 5.) BA : CD : : BC : CE ; and alter- 
nately, BA : BC : : DC : CE (16. 5.) : Again, because CD is parallel to 
BF, BC : CE : : FD : DE (2. 6.) ; but FD is equal to AC ; therefore BC 
: CE : : AC : DE ; and alternately, BC : CA : : CE : ED. Therefore 
because it has been proved that AB : BC : : DC : CE ; and BC * CA ; 
CE : ED, ex sequali, BA : AC : : CD : DE. 
•»• 

' ■ ^ t 

PROP. V. THEOR. 

If the sides of two tnangUs^ about each of their angles^ he proportionals^ the 
triangles shall be equianguktr^and have their equal angles opposite to the 
homologous sides. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF have their sides proportionals, so that AB 
is to BC, as DE to EF ; and BC to CA, as EF to FD ; and consequently 
ex aequali, BA to AC, as ED to DF ; the triangle ABC is equiangular to 
the triangle D EF, and their equjil angles are opposite to the homotogoat 
sides, viz. the angle ABC being equal to the angle DEF, and BCA to 
EFD, and also B AC to E DF. 

At the points E, F, in the straight 
line EF, make (Prop. 23. K)the an- 
gle FEG equal to the angle ABC, 
and the angle EFG equal to BCA, 
wherefore the remaining angle BAC 
is equal to the remaining angle 
EOF (4, Cor. 32. 1.), and the Irian- 
gle ABC is therefore equiangular to 
the triangle GEF ; and consequently 
they hare tneir sides opposite tb the 
eqosl angles proportionals (4. 6.). 
Wherefore, 

AB : BC : : GE : EF ; but by supposition, 

AB : BC : : DE : EF, therefore, 

DE : EF : : GE : EF. Therefore (11. 5.) DE and GE bxm 
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the same ratio to EF, and consequently are equal (9. 5.). For the same 
reaaon, DF is equal to FG : And because, in the triangles D£F, G£F 
DE is equal to EG, and EF common, and also the base DF equal to the 
base GF ; therefore the angle DEF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle GEF, and 
the other angles to the other angles, which are subtended by the equal 
sides (4. !.)• Wherefore the angle DFE is equal to the angle GFE, and 
EDF to EGF: and because the angle DEF is equal to the angle GEF, 
and GEF to the angle ABC ; therefore the angle ABC is equal to the an- 

fle DEF : For the same reason, the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
)FE, and tbe angle at A to the angle at D. Therefore the triangle ABC 
is equiangular to the triangle DEF. 



PROP. VI. THEOR. 

If Udo triangles have one angle of the one e^fnal to one angle of the other ^ and 
the sides ahout the equal angles proportionals^ the triangles shall be equian^ 
g^dar, and shall have those angles equal which are opposite to the homolo^ 
gous sides. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF have tlie angle BAC in the one equal to 
the angle EDF in the other, and the sides about those angles proportion- 
als ; that is, BA to AC, as ED to DF ; the triangles ABC, DEF ariAqui- 
angular, and have the angle ABC equal to the angle DEF, and ACB to 
DFE. 

At the points D, F, in the 
straight line DF, make (Prop. 
23. I.) the angle FDG equal to 
either of the angles BAC, EDF ; 
and the angle DFG equal to the 
angle ACB ; wherefore the re- 
maining angle at B is equal to 
the remaining one at G (4. Cor. 
32. 1.), and consequently the 
triangle ABC is equiangular to 
the triangle DG?^ ; and therefore 

BA : AC : : GD (4. 6.) : DF. But by hypothesis, 

BA : AC : : ED : DF ; and therefore 

ED : DF : : GD : (11. 5.) DF ; wherefore ED is equal (9. 5:) to 
DG ; and DF is common to the two triangles EDF, GDF ; therefore the 
two sides ED, D¥ are equal to the two sides GD, DF ; but the angle 
EDF is also equal to the angle GDF ; wherefore the base EF is equal to 
the base FG (4. 1.), and the triangle EDF to the triangle GDF, and the 
remaining angles to the remaining andes, each to each, which are sub- 
tended by the equal sides : Therefore Uie angle DFG is equal to the angb 
DFE, and the angle at 6 to the angle at E : But the angle DFG is equal 
lo the angle ACB ; therefore the angle ACB is equal the angle DFE, and 
the angle BAC is equal to the angle EDF (Hyp.) ; wherefore also the ib- 
maining angle at B is equal to the remaining angle at £. Therefore tha 
tiiangie ABC is equiangular to the triangle DEF 
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/ PROP. VII. THEOR. 

If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the other , and 
the sides about two other angles proportionals, then, if each of the remaining 
angles be either less, or not less^ than a right angle, the triangles shalt be 
equiangular, and have thyse angles equal about which the sides are propor" 
tionals. 

Let the two triangles ABC, DEF have one angle in the one equal to one 
angle in the other, viz. the angle BAG to the angle EDF, and the sides 
about two other angles ABC, DEF proportionals, so that AB is to BC, as 
DE to EF ; and, in the first case, let each of the remaining angles at C, F, 
be less than a right angle. The triangle ABC is equiangular to the tri- 
angle DEF, that is, the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF, and the 
remaining angle at C to the remaining angle at F. 

For, if the angles ABC, DEF be not equal, one of them is greater than 
the other : Let ABC be the greater, and at the point B, in the straight 
line AB, make the angle AB6 equal 
io the angle (Prop. 23. L)DEF : and 
because &e angle at A is equal to the 
angle at D, and the angle ABG to 
the angle DBF; the remaining an- 
f\e AGB is equal (4. Cor. 32. 1.) to 
the remaining angle DFE ; There- 
i'ort^ the triangle ABG is equiangular 
to the triangle DEF ; 

wherefore (4. 6.), AB : BG : : DE ; EF ; but, 
by hypothesis, DE : EF : : AB : BC, 
therefore, AB : BC : : AB : BG (11. 5.), 

and because AB has the same ratio to each of the lines BC, BG ; BC is 
equal (9. 5.) to BG, and therefore the angle BGC is equal to the angle 
BCG (5. 1.) ; But the angle BCG is, by hypothesis, less than a right an- 
gle ; therefore also the angle BGC is less llian a right angle, and the adja- 
cent angle AGB must be greater than a right angle (13. 1.). But it was 
proved that the angle AGB is equal to the angle at F ; therefore the angle 
at F is greater than a right angle : But by the hypothesis, it is less than a 
right angle ; which is absurd. Therefore the angles ABC, DEF are not 
unequal, that is, they are equal : And the angle at A is equal to the angle 
»X D ; wherefore the remaining angle at C is equal to the remaining angle 
at F ; Therefore the triangle ABC is equiangular to the triangle DEF. 

Next, let each of the angles at C, F be not less than a right angle ; the 
triangle ABC is also, in this case, equiangular to the triangle DEF. 

The same constniction being 
made, it may be proved, in like 
manner, that BC is equal to BG, 
and the angle at C equal to the 
angle BGC : But the angle at C 
is not less than a right angle ; 
therefore the angle BGC is nut 
less than a right angle : iVhere- 
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fore, two angles of the triangle BGC are together not less thaji two right 
angles, which is impossible (17. 1.) ; and therefore the triangle ABC majr 
be proved to be eq[uiangular to the triangle DEF, as in the first case. 



\ 



PROP. VIIL THEOR. 







In a right angled triangle if a perpendicular be draumfrom the right angle te 
the base ; the triangles on each side of it are similar to the tohole triangle ^ 
mnd to one another. 

Let ABC be aright angled triangle, having the right angle BAC ; and 
from the point A let AD be drawn perpendicular to the base BC : the trian- 
gles ABD, ADC are similar to the whole triangle ABC, and to one another. 

Because the angle BAC is equal to the angle ADB, each of them being 
a right angle, and the angle at B com^ 
mon to the two triangles ABC, ABD; 
the remaining angle ACB is equal to 
the remaining angle BAD (4. Cor. 32. 
1.): therefore the triangle ABC is 
equiangular to the triangle ABD, and 
the sides about their equal angles are 
proportionals (4. 6.) ; wherefore the 
triangles are similar (def. 1.6.). In 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that the triangle ADCisequiangulai and 
similar to the triangle ABC : and the triangles ABD, ADC, being each equi- 
angular and similar to ABC, and equiangular and similar to one another. 

. Con. From thie ir is manifest, that the perpendicular, drawn from the 
right angle of a right angled triangle, to the base, is a mean proportional 
between the segments of the base ; and also that each of the sides is a mean 
proportional between the base, and its segment adjacent to that side. For 
in the triangles BDA, ADC, 






BD : 


DA : 


: DA : DC (4. 


6.) ; and in the 


triangles 


ABC, BDA, BC 


BA : 


: BA : BD (4. 


6.) ; and in the 


triangles 


ABC, ACD, BC 


CA : 


: CA : CD (4. 


6.). 



\PR0P. IX- PROBL 

From a given straight line to ait off any part required ^ that is, a part tohtck 
shall be contained in it a given number of times* 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required 
to cut off from AB, a part which shaU be contained 
in it a given number of times. 

From the point A draw a straight line AC mak- 
ing any angle with A 3 ; and in AC take any ppint 
D, and take AC suchi that it shall contain AD, as 
oft as AB is to contain the part, which is to be cut 
off from it ; join BC, and draw D^E parallel to it: 
then A E is the part required to be cut off. 

Because ED is parallel to one of the sides of the 

17 
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tnangle ABC, viz. to BC, CD : D A : : BE : EA (2. 6.) ; and bjr oompon- 
don (18. 5), CA : AD : : BA : AE : But CA is a multiple of AD ; there* 
fore (C. 5.) BA is the same multiple of A£, or contains AE the same num- 
ber of times that AC contains AD ; and therefore, whatever part AD is of 
AC, AE is the^same of AB ; wherefore, from the straigl^ line AB the par* 
required is cut off. 

PROP. X. PROB. 

To divide a given straight Une sitmhtrly to a given divided straight Une^ thai is^ 
into parts thai shall have the same ratios to one another which the parts of 
the divided given straight Una have. 

Let AB be the straight line given to be divided, and AC the divided line, 
it is required to divide AB similarly to AC. 

Let AC be divided in the points D, £ ; and let AB, AC be placed so aa 
to contain any angle, and join BC, and through the points D, £, draw 
(Prop. 31. 1.) DF, EG, parallel to BC ; and 
through D draw DHK, parallel to AB ; there- 
fore each of the figures FH, HB, is a parallelo- 
gram : wherefore DH is equal (34. 1.) to FG, 
and HK to GB : and because HE is parallel 
to KC, one of the sides of the triangle DKC, 
CE : ED : : (2. 6.) KH : HD ; But KHsBG» 
and HD «s GF ; therefore CE : ED : : BG : 
GF; Again, because FD is parallel to £0, 
one of the sides of the triangle AGE, ED : DA 
: : GF : FA ; But it has been proved that CE 
:£D: — ~ - - - - 

to AC. 




B K. O 

BG : GF ; therefore the given straight line AB is divided similailj 



PROP. XL PROB. 
Tofnd a third proportional to two given straight lines. 

Let AB, AC be the two given straight lines, and let them be placed 
as to contain any angle ; it is required to 
find a third proportional to AB, AC. 

Produce AB, AC to the points D, E ; and 
make BD equal to AC ; and having joined 
BC, through D draw D£ parallel to it (Prop. 
31.1.) 

Because BC is parallel to DE, a side of 
the triangle ADE, AB : (2. 6.) BD . : AC : 
CE ; but BD=AC: therefore AB : AC : ; 
AC : C£. Wherefore to the two given 
strai|^ht lines AB, AC a third proportional, 
C£ IS found. 
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mal to three given straighi lines, 

I straight lines ; it is required to find a 

Py containing any angle EDF ; and npoa 

quai to B, and DH eoual to C ; and har- 

ing juiuvu wAi, u<aw xiA |/at<M«oi (Piop. 31. 1.) to it through the point £ 

J) 




Andhecavse 6H is parallel to EF, one of the sides of the triangle DEF, 
DG : 6E : : DH : HF (2. 6.) ; but DG=: A, GEsB, and DH«C ; and 
therefore A : B : : C : HF. Wherefore to the three given straight lines, 
A, B, C, a fourth proportional HF is found, 

PROP. XIII. PROB. 
To find a mean proportional between tvoo given straight Unes. 

Let AB, BC be the tw» given straight lines ; it is required to find a mean 
proportional between Uiem. 

Place AB, BC in a straight line, and upon AC describe the semicircle 
ADC, and from the point B (Prop. 1 1. 
1.) draw BD at right angles to AC,' and 
join AD, DC. 

Because the angle ADC in a semi- 
circle is a ri^ht angle (31. 3.) and be- 
cause in the nght angled triangle ADC, 
DB is drawn from the right angle, per- 
pendicular to the base, DB is a mean 
proportional between AB, BC, the seg- 
ments of the base (Coik 8.6.) ; therefore between the two given straighi 
lines AB, BC, a mhexi proportional DB is found. 
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PROP, XIV, PROB. 

Equal paralUhgrams which have one angU of the one equal to one angle of 
the other ^ have their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional: 
And parallelograms .v)/iich have one angle ^the one equal to one angle of 
the other, and their sides about the equal angUs tedproedUiy proportumat^ 
are equal to one another. 

he^ AB, BC be equal parallel- 
' ograms, which have the angles at B 
equal, and let the sides DB, BE be 
placed in the same straight line ; 
wherefore also FB, BG are in one 
straight line (14. 1.) ; the sides of the 
parallelognuns AB, BC, about the 
equal angles, are reciprocally propor- 
tional ; that is, DB 18 to B£, as OB 
toBF. 

Complete the parallelogram FE ; and because the paxidlelograms AB« 
BC are equal, and FE is another paraUelogram, 

AB:FE::BC:FE(7. 5.): 
but because the parallelograms AB, FE have the same altitude, 
AB : FE : : DB : BE (1. 6.), also, 
BC : FE : : 6B : BF (1. 6.); therefore 
DB : BE : : GB : BF (1 1. 5.). Wherefore, the sides 
of the parallelograms AB, BC about their" equal angles are xeciprocaliy pro* 
portional. 

But, let the sides about the equal angles be reciprocally |n-oportiona], viz. 
as DB to BE, so GB to BF ; the parallelogram AB is equal to the parallel- 
ogram BC. 

Because DB : BE : : GB : BF, and DB : BE : : AB : FE, and GB : 
BF : : BC : EF, therefore, AB : FE : : BC : FE (11. 5.) : wherefoorelhe 
parallelogram AB is equal (9. 5.) to the parallelogcua BC. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

Equal triangles which have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the 
other have their s^des about the equal angles reciprocally proportional ; And 
triangles which have one angle in the one equal to one angle in the other, 
and their sides about the equal angles reeiproeally proportional^ are equal 
to one another. 

Let ABC, ADE be equal tiiangles, which have the angle B AC equal to 
the angle DAE : the sides about tbe equal angles of the triangles are re- 
ciprocally proportional ; that is, C A is to AD, as E A to AB. 

Let the triangles be placed so that their sides CA, AD be in one straight 
line ; wherefore also EA and A B are in one straight line (14. 1.) ; join hD. 
Because the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle ADE, and ABD is an* 
other triangle ; therefore, triangle CAB : triangle BAD : : triangle £AD 
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. tnangle BAD ; but CAB : 
BAD : : CA : AD, and EAD : 
BAD : : EA : AB ; therefore 
CA: AD::EA: AB(11.5), 
i^herefore the sides of the trian- 
gles ABC, ADE aboQt^e eqnal 
m^es are reciprocally propor- 
tional. 

But let the sides of the trian- 
gles ABC, ADE, about the 
equal angles be reciprocally 
proportional, viz. CA to AD, as 
EA to AB ^ the triangle ABC is, 
equal to the triangle ADE. 

Having joined BD as before ; because C A : AD : : EA : AB ; and since 
CA : AD : : triangle ABC : triangle BAD (1.6.) ; and also EA : AB : : 
triangle EAD : triangle BA'D (11. 5.) ; therefore, triangle ABC : triangle 
BAD : : triangle EAD : triangle BAD ; that is, the triangles ABC, EaD 
have the same ratio to the triangle BAD ; wherefore the triangle ABC is 
equal (9. 5.) to the triangle EAD. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

If four straight Itnesbe prapofftofudSf the rectangle contained by ihe extremes is 
equal to the rectangle contained by the means; And if the rectangle contained 
by the extremes be equal to the rectangle contained by ihe means, the four 
straight Unes are proportionals. ' 

Let the four straight linesy AB, CD, E, F, be proportionals, viz. as AB 
to CD, so E to F ; Uie rectangle contained by AB, F is equal to the rect 
angle contained by CD, E. 

From the points A, C draw (11. l.)AG, CH at right angles to AB, CD ; 
and make AG equal to F, and CH equal to £, and compete the parallel- 
ograms BG, DH. Because AB : CD : : E : F ; and since EasCH, and 
F=AG, AB : CD (7. 5.) : : CH : AG ; therefore the sides^of the paraUel- 
ograms BG, DH about the equal angles are reciprocally proportional ; but 
parallelograms which have their sides about equal angles reciprocally pro- 
portional, are equal to one another (14. 6.); therefore the paraUelograni 
BG is equal to the parallelogram DH : ]g- 
and the parallelogram BG is contain- 
ed by the straight lines AB, F ; be- I^- 
eause AG is equal to F ; and the pa- 
rallelogram DH is contained by CD 
and E, because CH is equal to E : 
tfierefore the rectangle contained by 
the straight lines AB, F is equal to that 
which is contained by CD and E. 

And if the rectangle contained by 
the straight lines AB, F be equal to that which is contained by CD,£ ; 
liieie four lines are proportionals, viz. AB is to CD as E to F. 
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The same construetion being made, because the rectangle contained ly 
the straight lines AB, F is equal to that which is contained by CD, E, and^ 
the rectangle BG is contained by AB, F, because AG is equal to F ; and 
the rectangle DH, by CD, E, because CH is equal to E ; therefore the pa* 
nllelogram BG is equal to the parallelogram DH, and Uiey are equiangu- 
lar : but the sides about the equal angles of equal parallelograms are reci- 
procally proportional (14. 6.) : wherefore AB : CD : : CH : AG ; but CH 
sE, and A6=F; therefore AB : CD : : E : F. 

PROP. XVn. THEOR. 

£f thee straight lines he proportionals^ the rectangle contained by the extremes ts 
equal to tte square of the mean : And if the rectangle contained by theex' 
tremes he equal to the square of the mean^ the three straight lines arepropoT' 
tionals. 

Let the three straight lines, A, B, C be proportionals, viz. as A to B, so 
B to C ; the rectangle contained by A, C is equal to the square of B. 

Take D equal to B : and because as A to B, so B to C, and that B is 
equal to D ; A is (7. 5.) to B, as D to C : but if four straight lines be pro- 
portionals, the rectangle contained by the extremes is equal to that which 

is conuined by the means (16. 6.) ; therefore the 

rectangle A.C = the rectangle B.D ; but the rect- ^ 

angle B.D is equal to the square of B, because B= ^ 

D ; therefore the rectangle A.C is equal to the ^ ZZZIZZII 

square of B. ^ 

And if the rectangle contained by A, C be equal to the square of B ; A ; 
B : : B : C. 

The same construction beinff made, because the rectangle contained by 
A, C is equal to the square of B, and the square of B is equal to the rect^ 
angle contained by B, D, becavse B is equal to D ; therefore the rectangle 
contained by A, C is equal to that contained by B, D ; but if the rectangle 
contained by the extremes be equal to that contained by the means, the 
four straight lines are proportionals (16. 6.) : therefore A : B : : D : C, but 
BasD ; wherefore A : B : : B : C^ 

PROP. XVm. PROB. 

Upon a given stroighiUne to desenbe a reeHMneal figure similar^ and stmHarlf 
siiuated to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and CDEF the given rectilineal figure 
of four sides ; it is required upon the given straight line AB to describe a 
rectilineal figure similar, and similarly situated to CDEF. 

Join DF, and at the points A, B in the straight line AB, make (Prop. 23* 
1.) the angle BAG equal to the angle at C, and the angle ABG equal to 
the angle CDF ; therefore the remaining angle CFD is equal to the re- 
maining angle AGB (4. Cor. 32. 1.) : wherefore the triangle FCD is equi- 
angular to the triangle GAB : Again, at the points G, B in the straight 
line GB make (Prop. 23. 1.) the angle BGH equal to the angle DFE, and 
the angle GBH equal to FDE ; therefore the remaining angle FED i* 
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equal to the rem«ni«g angle 6HB, aad the trieagle FDE equengidw to' 
the triangle GBH : then, because the aii(^ AGB ia equal to the angle. 
CFD BGHtoDF£ the whole angle AGH ia equal to the whole CF£ : 



Ii P 





for the same reason, the angle A6H is equal to the angle ODE ; also the' 
angle at A is equal to the angle at C, and tlie angle GHB to FED ; There- 
fore the rectilineal figure aShQ is equiangular to CDEF : but likewise 
theae figurbs have their sides about the equid anglea proportionals : ibr the 
triangles GAB, FCD being equiangular, 

BA : AG : : DC : OF (4. 6.) ; for the same reason, 
AG : GB : : OF : FD ; and because of the equian* 
gular triangles BGH, DFE, GB : GH : : FD : FE ; therefore, 

ex squall (22. 5.) AG : GH : : OF : FE. 
In the same manner, it may be prored, that 

AB : BH : : CD : DE. Also (4. 6.), 
GH : HB : : FE : ED. Wherefore, becauee the reetili* 
neal figures ABHG, CDEF are equiangular, and have their sides about 
the equal angles proportionals, they are similar to one another (def. 1. 6.). 

Next, Let it be required to describe upon a given straight line AB, a 
rectilineal figure similar, and similarly situated to the rectilineal figure 
CDKEF. ' 

Join DE, and upon the given straight line AB deacribe the rectilineal 
figure ABHG similar, and similarly situated to the quadrilateral figure 
CDEF, by the former case ; and at the points B, H in the straight line 
BH, make the angle HBL equal to the angle EDK, and the angle BHL 
equal to the angle DEK ; therefore the remaining angle at K is equal to 
the remaining angle at L ; and because the figures ABHG, CDEF are 
similar, the lyigle GHB is equal to the angle FED, and BHL is equal to 
DEK ; wherefore the whole angle GHL is equal to the whole angle FEK ; 
for the same reason the angle ABL is equal to the angle CDK : therefore 
the five-sided figures AGHLB, CFEKD are equiangular ; and because 
the figures AGHB, CFED are similar, GH is to HB as FE to ED ; and 
as HB to HL, so is ED to EK (4. 6.) ; therefore, ex lequali (22. 5.), GH 
is to HL, as FE to EK : for the same reason, AB is to BL, as CD to DK : 
and BL is to LH, as (4. 6.) DKto KE, because the triangles BLH, DKE 
are equiangular : therefore, because the five-sided figures AGHLB 
CFEKD are equiangular, and have their sides about the equal angles pro* 
portionals, they are similar to one another ; and in the same manner a rec- 
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tiHneal figure of six, or more, aides nay be described upon A ffren straiKlil 
hae eimiUr to one given, and ao on. 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

Similar triangles &re to one another tn the duplicate rotm of the homologmiS 

sides. 

Let ABC, DEF be simi- 
lar triangles, having the an* 
gle B equal to .the angle £, 
and let AB be to BC, as 
D£ to £F, so that the side 
BC is homologous to £F 
(def. IZ. 5.) : the triangle 
ABC has to the triangle 
DEF, the duplicate ratio 
of that which BC has to 
EF. 
Tdce BG a third proportional to BC and £F (1 1. 6.), or such that 
BC : £F : : £F : BG, and join GA. Then, becauae 
AB : BC : : DE : EF, alternately (16. 6.), 
AB : DE : : BC : EF ; but 
BC : EF : : EF : BG ; therefore (11. 5.) 
AB : DE :: EF : BG; wherefore the sides of the trian^ea 
A66, DEF, which are about the equal angles, are reciprocally propor- 
tional ; but triangles, which have the sides about two equal angles recipro- 
cally proportional, are equal to 
one another (15. 6.) : therefore A 

the trian^e ABG is equal to 

thetriangle DEF; and because x/ \ ■«% 

that BC is to EF, as EF to // \ y 

BG; and that if three straight 
lines be proportionals, the first 
baa to the third the duplicate 

ratio of that which it haa to the . 

second ; BC therefore haa to B G C 19 F 

BG the duplicate ratio of that which BC has to EF. But as BC to BG 
■o is ^l. 6.) the triangle ABC to the triangle ABG : therefore the triangle 
ABC nas to the triangle ABG the duplicate ratio of that which BC has to 
£F : and the triangle ABG is equal to the triangle DEF ; wherefore also 
the triangle ABC has to the triangle DEF the duplicate ratio of that which 
BC has to EF. 

Con. From this, it is manifest, that if three straight lines be propor- 
tionals, as the first is to the third, so is any triangle upon the first to % 
mmilar, and similarly described triangle upon the second. 
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Svmhr poisons may hedivided into the same nHnAer vf similar triangles^ hap* 
itig the same ratio to one another that the polygons have ; and the polygons 
heme to one another the duplicate raiio of that which their homologous sides 



Let ABODE, FGHKL, be similar polygons, and let AB be tbe bom^ 
logoos side to FG: the polygons ABODE, FGHKL, may be divided into 
the same number of similar triangles, whereof each has to each the sams 
ratio which the polygons have ; and the polygon ABODE has to the poly- 
gon FGHKL a ratio duplicate of that which the side AB has to ilm 8id# 
FG. 

join BE, EO, GL, LH : and because the polygon ABODE is similar 
to the polygon FGHKL, the angle BAE is equal to the angle GFL (def. 
1. 6.), and BA : AE : : GF : FL (def. L 6.) : wherefore, because the tri- 
angles ABE, FGL have an angle in one equal to an angle in the other 
and their sides about these equal angles proportionals, the triangle ABE is 
equiangular (6. 6.), and therefore simitar^ to the triangle FGL (4. 6.) : 
wherefore A» angle ABE is equal to the angle FGL : and, because the 
polygons are similar, the whole angle ABO is equal (def. 1. 6.) to the whole 
angle FGH ; therefore the remaining angle EBO is equal to the remain- 
ing angle LGH : now because the triangles ABE, FGL are similar, 

EB : BA : : LG : GF ; and also because the 
polygons are stmilar, AB : BO : : FG : GH (def. L 6.) ; therefore, ex 
squali (22. 5.) EB : BO : : LG : GH, that is, the sides about the equal 
angles EBO, LGH are proportionab ; therefore (6. 6.) the triangle EBO 




is equiangular to the triangle LOH, and similar to it (4. 6.). For the 
same reason, the triangle EOD is likewise similar to the triangle LHK ; 
therefore the similar polygons ABODE, FGHKL are divided into the same 
number of similar triangles. 

Also these triangles have, each to each, the same ratio which the poly- 
gons have to one another, the antecedents being ABE, EBO, EOD, and 
the consequents FGL, LGH, LHK : and the polygon ABODE has to the 

Solygon FGHKL the duplicate ratio of that which the side AB has to tbe 
omologous side FG. 
Because the triangle ABE is similar to the triangle FGL, ABE has to 
FGL the duplicate ratio (19. 6.) of that which the side BE has to the side 

18 
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GL * for the same reason, the triangle BEC has to 6LH the dupbcate 
rauo of that which BE has to GL: therefose, as the triangle ABE to the 
triangle FGL, so (II. 5.) is the triangle BEC to the triangle GLH. Again, 
because the triangle EBC is similar to the triangle LGU, EBC has lo 
LGH the duplicate ratio of that which the side EC has to the side LH : 
for the same reason, ^e triangle ECD has to the triangle LHK, the du« 
plicate ratio of that which EC has to LH : thereiore, as the triangle EBC 
to the triangle LGH, so is (11. 5.) the triangle ECD to the triangle LHK : 
but it has been proved^ that the triangle EBC is Ukewise to the triangle 
LGH, as the triangle ABE to the triangle FGL. Therefore, as the triaa* 
gle ABE is to the triangle FGL, so is the triangle EBC to the triangle 
LGH, and the triangle ECD to the triangle LHK : and therefore, as one 
of the antecedents to one of the consequents, so are all the antecedents to 
dl the consequents (12. 5.). Wherefore, as the triangle ABE to the tri- 




angle FGL, so is the polygon ABCDE to the polygon FGHKL: but the 
triangle ABE has to the triangle FGL, the duplicate ratio of that which 
the side AB has to the homologous side FG. Therefore also the polygon 
ABCDE has to the polygon FGHKL the duplicate ratio of that which 
AB has to the homologous side FQ. 

Cor. 1. In like manner it may be proved, that simtlar figures of four 
sides, or of any number of sides, are one to another in the duplicate ratio of 
their homologous sides, and the same has already been proved of triangles : 
therefore, universally, similar rectilineal figures are to one another in the 
duplicate ratio of their homologous sides. 

Cor. 2. And if to AB, FG, two of the homologous sides, a third pro« 
portional M be taken, AB has (def. 1 1. 5.) to M the duplicate ratio of that 
which AB has to FG : but the four-sided figure, or polygon, upon AB has 
to thj four-sided figure, or polygon, upon FG likewise the duplicate ratia 
of that which AB has to FG: therefore, as A B is to M,so is the figure 
upon AB to the figure upon FG, which was also proved in triangles (Cor. 
19. 6.). Therefore, universally, it is manifest, that if three straight line» 
be proportionals, as the first to the third, so is any rectilineal figure upon 
the first, to a similar, and similarly described rectilineal figure upon the se* 
cond. 

Cor. 3. Because all squares are similar figures, the ratio of any two 
squares to one another is the same with the duplicate ratio of their sides; 
and hence, also, any two similar rectilineal figures are to one another as the 
squares of their homologous sides. 
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If two polysons are coxnposod of the same number of triangles similar, 
Mid similarly situated, those two polygons will be similar. 

For the similarity of the two triangles will give the angles EAB=LFG 
ABE=FGL,EBC=LGH: hence, ABC=:FGH, likewise BCD^sGHK 
&c. Moreover, we shaU have, EA : LF : : AB : FG : : EB : LG : : BC 
: GH, &c. ; hence the two polygons have their angles equal and their sides 
proportional ; consequently they are similar. 

PROP. XXI THEORi 

KeMinoai figures which are similar to the same rectUinealfigwre, are also 
similar to one another* 

Let each of the rectilineal figures A« B be similar to the rectilineal figure 
C : The figure A is similar to the figure B. 

Because A is similar to C, they are equiangular, and also have their 
•ides about the equal angles proportionals (def. 1. 6.). Again, because B 
is similar to G, they are equiangular, and have their sides about the equal 
angles proportionals (def. 1.6.): therefore the figures A, B, are each of 




them equiangular to C, and have the sides about the equal angles of each 
of them, and of C, proportionals. Wherefore the rectilineal figures A and 
B are equiangular (1. Ax. 1.), and have their sides about the equal angles 
proportionals (11. 5.). Therefore A is similar (def. 1. 6.) to B. 

PROP. XXII THEOR. 

If four straight lines be proportionals^ the similar rectilineal figures stmilarty 
described upon them shall also be proportionals ; and if the similar rectilineal 
figures similarly described upon four straight lines be proportionals, those 
straight lines shaU be proportionals. 

Let the four straight lines, AB, CD, EF, GH be proportionals, viz. AB 
to CD, as EF to GH, and upon AB, CD let the similar rectilineal figures 
KAB, LCD be similarly described ; and upon EF, GH the similar recti* 
lineal figures MF, NH, in like manner : the rectilineal figure KAB is to 
LCD, as MF to NH. 

To AB, CD take a thiid proportional (11. 6.) X ; and to EF, GH,a 
diird proportional O ; and because 
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AB:CD::£F.:GH,and 

CD : X : : GH : (U. 5.) 0, ex nquaU (22. 5.) 

AB:X::£F:0. But 

AB : X (2. Cor. 20. 6.) : : ICAB : LCD ; and 

£F : : : (2. Cor. 20. 6.) MF : NU ; therefore 
KAB : LCD (2. Cor. 20. 6.) : : MF : NH. 

And if the figure KAB be to the figure LCD, as the figure MF to thu 
figuM NH, AB is to CD, as £F to 6H. 

Make (12. 6.) as AB to CD, so £F to PR, and upon PR descnbe (18, 
6.) the rectilineal figure SR similar, and similarly situated to either of the 
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figures MF, NH : then, because that as AB to CD, so is £F to PR, and 
upon AB, CD are described the similar and similarly situated rectilineals 
KAB, LCD, and upon £F, PR, in like manner, the similar rectilineals 
MF, SR ; KAB is to LCD, as MF to SR ; bat by the hypothesis, KAB 
is to LCD, as MF to NH ; and therefore the rectilineal MF having the 
same ratio to each of the two NH, SR, these two axe equal (9. 5.) to one 
another ; they are also similar, and similarly situated ; therefore GH is 
equal to PR : and because as AB to CD, so is £F to PR, and because Pft 
is equal to GH, AB is to CD, as £F to GH. 



PROP. XXin. THEOR. 

Equiangular parallelograms have to one another the ratio vohich is compounded 
of the ratios of their sides. 

Let AC, CF be equiangular parallelograms having the angle BCD 
equal to the angle £CG ; the ratio of the partllelogram AC to the paral- 
lelogram CF, is the same with the ratio which is compounded of the ratios 
of their sides. 

Let BC, CG be placed in a straight line ; therefore DC and C£ are also 
in a straight line (14. 1.); complete the parallelogram DG ; and, taking 
any straight line K, make (12. 6.) as BC to CG, so K to L ; and as DG 
to C£, so make (12. 6.) L to M : therefore the ratios of K to L, ai^d L t6 
M, are the same with the ratios of the sides, viz. of BC to CG, and of DC - 
to CE. But the ratio of K to M, is thst which is said to be compounded 
(def. 10. 5.) of the ratios of K to L, and L to M s wherefore also K has tm 
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M the ratio compounded of the ratios of 

the sides of the parallelograms. Nov^, 

because as BC to CG, so ia the porallei- 

ogram AC to the parallelogram CH (1. 

6.); and as BC to CG, so is K to L; 

therefore K is (1 1. 5.) to L, as the paraU 

Mograra AC to the parallelogram CH : 

pgain, because as DC to C£, so is the 

parallelogram CH to the parallelogram 

CP : and as DC to C£, so is L to M ; 

^lefore Lis (U. 5.) to M, as theparal« 

lelogram CH to the parallelogram CF : 

therefore, since it has been proved, thai 

as K to L, so is the parallelogram AC 

tp the parallelogram CH ; and as L to M, so the parallelogram CH to the 

parallelogram CF ; ex aequali (22. 5.), K is to M, as the parallelogram 

AC to the parallelogram CF ; but K has to M the ratio which is com* 

Kunded of the ratios of the sides ; therefore also the parallelogram AC 
s to the parallelogram CF the ratio which is compounded of the ratios 
of the sides. 

Cor. Hence, any two rectangles are to each other as the products of 
Aeir bases multiplied by their altitudes. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Hence the product o( the base by the altitude may be assumed as the 
neasure of a rectangle, provided we imderstand by this product the pro- 
duct of two numbersy one of which is the number of linear units contained 
in the base, the other the. number of linear units contained in the altitude. 

Still this measure is not absolute but relative : it supposes that the area 
of any other rectangle is computed in a similar manner, by measuring its 
sides with the same linear unit ; a second product is thus obtained, and 
the ratio of the two products is the same as that of the two rectangles, 
agreeably to the proposition just demonstrated. 

For example, if the base of the rectangle A contained three miits, and its 
altitude ten, that rectangle will be represented by the number 3 x 1 0, or 
80, a number which signifies nothing while thus isolated ; but if there is a 
second rectangle B, the base of which contains twelve units, and the alti- 
tude seven, this rectangle would be represented by the number 12 X 7=84 ; 
and we shall hence be entitled to conclude that the two rectangles are to 
each other as 30 is to 84 ; and therefore, if the rectangle A were to be as- 
Mimed as the unit of measurement in surfaces, the rectangle B would then 
have §^ for its absolute measure ; or, which amounts to the same thing, it 
would be equal to |4 <>f ^ superficial unit. 

It is more common and more simple to assume the squares as the unit of 
siffface ; and to select that square whose side is the unit of length. In 
this case, the measurement which we have regarded merely as relative^ 
becomes absolute : the number 30, for instance, by which the rectangle A 
was measured, now represents 30 superficial units, or 30 of those squuTRS* 
which have each of their sides equal to unity. 
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Cor. 1 . Hence, the area of any paraHtlogrmn u equal to the product of 
its boAe by Us altitude. 

Cor. 2. It likewise follows, that the area of any triangle is equal to the 
product of its base by half its altitude. 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

The parallelograms about the diameter of any parallelogram^ are swnlar to tk$ 
whole, and to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, of which the diameter is AC ; and E6| 
HK the parallelograms about the diameter: the' parallelograms EG, HK 
are similar, both to the whole parallelogram ABCD, and to one another. 

Because DC, GF are parallels, the angle ADC is equal (29. 1.) to the 
angle AGF : for the same reason, because BC, £F are parallels, the an- 
gle ABC is equal to the angle AEF : and each of the angles BCD, EFG 
is equal to the opposite angle DAB (34. l.)« and therefore are equal to one 
another, wherefore the parallelograms ABCD, AEFG are equiangular 
And because the angle ABC is equal to the angle AEF, and the angle 
BAC common to the two triangles BAG, 
£ AF, they are equiangular to one another ; 
therefore (4. 6.) as AB to BC, so is AE to 
EF ; and because the opposite sides of paral- 
lelograms are equal to one another (34. 1.), 
ABis(7. 5.)toAD,asAE toAG; and DC 
to CB, as GF to FE; and also CD to DA^ 
as FG to GA : therefore the sides of the pa- 
rallelograms ABCD, AEFG about the equal 
angles are proportionals ; and they are 
therefore similar to one another (def. 1.6.); for the same reason, the pai* 
rallelogram ABCD is similar to the parallelogram FHCK. Wherefore 
each of the parallelograms, GE, KH is similar to DB : but rectilineal 
• figures which are similar to the same rectilineal figure, are also similar to 
one another (21. 6.) ; therefore the parallelogram &£ is similar to KU. 

PROP. XXV. PROB. 

To describe a rectilineal ^figure which shall be similar to one^ and equal to 
another given rectilineal Jigure. 

Let ABC be the giren rectilineal figure, to which the figure to be de- 
scribed is required to be similar, and D that to which it must be equal. It 
is required to describe a rectilineal figure similar to ABC, and equal to D. 

Upon the straight line BC describe (Cor. Prop. 45. 1.) the parallelogram 
BE equal to the figure ABC ; also upon CE describe (Cor. Prop. 45. 1.) 
the parallelogram CM equal to D, and having the angle FCE equal to the 
angle CBL : therefore BC and CF are in a straight line (29.1. or 14.1.), aa 
also LE and EM ; between BC and CF find (13. 6.) a mean proportional 
GH, and upon GH describe (18. 6.) the rectilineal figure K6H similar, 
and similarly situated, to the figure ABC. And because BC is to GH at 
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GH to OF, and if three straight lines be proportionals, as the first is to th« 
third, so is (2. Cor. 20. 6.) the figure upon the first to the similar and simi 
larly described figure upon the second ; therefore as BC to CF, so is the 




figure ABC to the figure KGH : but as BC to CF, so is (1. 6.) the paral- 
lelogram BE to the parallelogram £F : therefore as the figure ABC a to 
the figure KGH, so is the parallelogram BE to the parallelogram EF (11. 
5.) : but the rectilineal figure ABC is equal to the parallelogram BE ; there* 
(ore the rectilineal figure KGH is equal (14. 5.) to the parallelogram EF ; 
but EF is equal to the figure D ; wherefore also KGH is equal to D ; and 
it is similar to ABC. Therefore the rectilineal figure KGH has been de- 
scribed similar to the figure ABC, and equal to D. 



PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

If two simitar paraUelograms have a common angU^ and he shmhrly siiuaiedf 
they are about the same diameter. 

Let the parallelograms A BCD, AEFG be similar and similarly situated, 
and have the angle DAB common ; ABCD and AEFG are about tho 
same diameter. 

For, if not, let, if possible, the parallelogram 
BD hare its diameter AHC in a different 
straight line from AF, the diameter of the pa- 
rallelogram EG, and let GF meet AHC in H ; 
and through H draw HK parallel to AD or 
BC ; therefore ilie parallelograms ABCD, 
AKHG being about the same diametes, are 
similar to one another (24. 6.) : wherefore, as 
DA U> AB, so is rdef. 1. 6.) GA to AK ; but 
because ABCD and AEFG are similar paral- 
lelograms, as DA is to AB, so is GA to AE ; therefore (11. 5) as QA to 
AE, so GA to AK ; wherefore GA has the same ratio to each of the straight 
lines AE, AK ; and consequently AK is equal (9. 5.) to AE, the less to 
the greater, which is impossible ; therefore ABCD and AKHG are not 
sbout^tho same diameter ; wherefore ABCD and AEFG must be about 
the sataie diameter. 
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PROP. XXVII. THEOR. 

Of ^ the rectangles contained by the segments of a given straight Une^ the 
greatest is the square which is descriM oa half the line. 

Let AB be a given stFaight line, which is biaected in C ; and let D bo 

any point in it, the square qn AC is greater ^, 

than the rectangle AD, DB. ^ C D B 

For, since the straight line AB is divided into two equal parts in C, and 
into two unequal parts in D, the rectangle contained by AD and DB, to- 
gether with the square of CD, is equal to the square of AC (5. 2.). The 
square of AC is therefore greater than the rectangle AD.DB. 

PROP. XXVm. PROB. 

To divide a given straight line^ so that the rectangle contained hy its segments 
may be equal to a given space ; but that space must not be greater than the 
square of half the given line* 

Let A B be the given straight line, and let the square upon the given 
straight line C be the space to which the rectangle contained by the seg« 
nients of AB must be equal, and this square, by the determination, b no^ 
greater than that upon half the straight line AB. 

Bisect AB in D, and if the square upon AD be equal U> the square upon 
C, the thing required is done :. But if it' be not equal to it, HD must be 
greater than C, according to the deter- 
mination : Draw DE at right angles to 
AB, and make it equal to C : produce 
ED to F, so that EF be equal to AD 
or DB, and from the centre E, at the 

distance EF, describe a circle meeting r^— -.— 

AB in G. Join EG ; and because AB A. \^^^^ j ^^^ B 
U divided equally in D, and tmequally ^^^^^tbT*^^^^ 

in 6, AG.GB+DG3=(5.2.) DB»=r « 

BG^. But (47. 1.) ED'+DG»=EGa; therefore, AG. GB+DG««ED« 
+DG«, and taking away DG^, AG.GB=ED*. Now ED«C, therefora 
the rectangle AG.GB is equal to the square of C : and the given line AB 
is divided in G, so that the rectangle contained by the segments AG« GB 
IS equal to the square upon the given straight line C. 

PROP. XXIX. PROB. 

To produce a given straight line, so that therectangle contained by the segments 
between the extremities of the given /tn«, and the points to which it is pro^ 
duced, may be equal to a given space. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and let the square upon the given 
straight line C be the space to which the rectangle under the segments of 
A B produced, must be equaL 
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Bisect AB in D, and draw BE at right angles to it, so that BE be equal 
to C ; and having joined D£, from the centre D at the distance DE de- 
scribe a circle meeting AB produced in 6. 
And because AB is bisected in D, and 
produced to G, (6. 2.) AG.GB+DB's 
DG2=DE2. 

But (47; 1.) DE«=DB2+BE^ there- 
fore AG.GB + DB^ « DB^ + BES and 
AG.GB=BE«. Now, BE = C ; where- 
fore the straight line AB is produced to 
G, so that the rectangle contained by the 
iegments AG, GB ^ the line produced, 
is equal to the square of C. 




PROP. XXX. PROB. ^ 
To cut a given straight tine in extreme and mean ratie. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to cut it in extreme and 
mean r^o. 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. l.)the square BC, and produce CA to D, 
so that the rectangle CD.DA may be equal to the square CB (29. 6.). 
TVke AE equal to AD, and complete the rectangle DF under DC and 
AE, or tmder BC and DA. Then, because the 
rectangle CD.DA is equal to the square CB, the 
rectangle DF is equal to CB. Take away the 
common part CE from each, and the remainder 
FB is equal to the remainder DE. But FB is 
the rectangle contained by FE and £B, that is, 
by AB and BE ; and DE is the square upon AE ; 
therefore AE is a mean proportional between 
AB and BE (17. 6.), or AB is & AE as AE to EB. 
But AB is greater than AE ; wherefore AE is 
greater than E& (14. 5.): Therefore the straight 
Hue AB is cut in extreme and mean ratio in E (def. 
3. 6.). 

Otherwise. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to cut it in extreme 
and mean ratio. 

Divide AB in the point C, so that the rectangle contained by AB, BC 
be equal to the square of AC (11. 2.): Then be- 
cause the rectangle AB.BC i^ equal to the square J^ g g 
of AC, as BA to AC, so is AC to CB (17. 6.) ; 
Therefore AB is cut in extreme and mean ratio in C (def. 3. 6.). 

19 
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PROP. XXXI. THEOR. 

In right angled triangleSj the rectilineal figure described upon thestdeeppo^ 
site to the right angle^ is equal to the similar, and similarly descried 
* fi^^^^ ^P^^ ^ ^u2m containing the right angle. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle, having the right angle BAG : The 
rectilineal figure described upon BC is equal to the similar, and siimlarlj 
described figures upon BA, AC. 

Draw the perpendicular AD ; therefore, because in the right angled tri* 
angle ABC, AD is drawn from the right angle at A perpendicular to the 
base BC, Uie triangles ABD, ADC are similar to the whole triangle ABC, 
and to one another (8. 6.), and because the triangle ABC is similar to 
ADB, as CB to BA, so ts BA to BD (4. 6.) ; and because these three 
straight lines are proportionals, as the first to the third, so is the figure upon 
the first to the similar, and similarly described figure upon the second (2. 
Cor. 20. 6.) : Therefore, as CB to BD, 
so is the figure upon CB to the similar 
and similarly described figure upon 
BA : and inversely (B. 5.), as DB to 
BC, so is the figure upon BA to that 
upon BC ; for the same reason as DC 
to CB, so is the figure upon CA to that 
upon CB. Wherefore, as BD and DC 
together to BC, so are the figures upon 
BA and on AC, together, to the figure 
upon BC (24. 5.) ; therefore the figures on BA, and on AC, are together 
equal to that on BC ; and they are similar figures. 

PROP. XXXIL THEOR. 

Jf two triangles, which haw two sides of the cne proportional to two sides of 
the other, be joined at one angle, so as to have their homologous sides pm* 
raUel to one another ; their remaining sides shall be in a straight line. 

Let ABC, DCE be two triangles which have two sides BA, AC propor- 
tional to the two CD, DE, viz. BA to AC, as CD to DE ; and let AB be 
parallel to DC, and AC to DE ; BC and CE are in a straight line. 

Because AB is parallel to DC, and the straight line AC meets them, the 
alternate angles BAC, ACD are equal (29 1.) ; for the same reason, the 
angle CDE is equal to the angle 
ACD ; wherefore also BAC is equal 
to CDE : And because the triangles 
ABC, DCE have one angle at A 
equal to one at D, and the sides about 
these angles proportionals, viz. B A to 
AC, as CD to DE, the triangle ABC 
is equiangular (6. 6.) to DCE : 
Therefore the angle ABC is equal to 
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the angle DCE : And the angle BAG was proved to be equal to ACD : 
Therefore the whole angle ACE is equal to the two angles ABC, BAC ; 
add the common angle ACB, then the angles ACE, ACB are equal to the 
angles ABC, BAG, ACB . But ABC, BAC, ACB are equal to two right 
angles (32. 1.) ; therefore also the angles ACE, ACB are equal to two 
right angles : And since at the point C, in the straight line AC, the two 
straight lines BC. CE, which are on the opposite sides of it, make the ad- 
jacent angles ACE, ACB equal to two right angles ; therefore (14. 1.) BC 
and CE are in a straight line. 



PROP. XXXIIl. THEOR. 

In equal circles , angles, whether at the centres or circumferenees, have the same 
ratio which the arcs^ on which they standi have to one another : So also havo 
the sectors. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles ; and at their centres the angles BGC, 
EHF, and the angles BAC, EDF at their circumferences ; as £e arc BG 
to the arc EF, so is the angle BGC to the angle EHF, and the angle BAG 
to the angle EDF : and also the sector BGC to the sector EHF. 

Take any number of arcs CK, KL, each equal to BC, and any number 
whatever FM, MN each equal to EF ; and join GK, GL, HM, HNl Be- 
cause the arcs BC, CK, KL are all equal, the angles BGC, CGK, KGL 
are also all equal (27. 3.) : Therefore, what multiple soever the arc BL is 
of the arc BC, the same multiple is the angle BGL of the angle BGC : For 
the same reason, whatever multiple the arc EN is of the arc EF the same 
multiple is the angle EHN of the angle EHF. But if the arc BL^ be equal 
to the arc EN, the angle BGL is also equal (27. 3.) to the angle EHN ; 
or if the arc BL be greater than EN, likewise the angle BGL is greater 
than EHN : and if less, less : There being then four magnitudes, the two 
arcs, BC, EF, and the two angles BGC, EHF, and of the arc BC, and of 
the angle BGC, have been taken any equimultiples whatever, viz. the arc 
BL, and the angle BGI^ ; and of the arc EF, and of the angle EHF, any 
equimultiples whatever, viz. the arc EN, and the angle EHN : And it 
has been proved, that if the arc BL be greater than EN, the angle BGL 
is greater than EHN ; and if equal, equal ; uad if less, less ; As therefore, 
the arc BC to the arc EF, so (def. 5. 5.) is the angle BGC to the angle 
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EHF : But as the angle BGC is to th« ande EHF, so is (15 5.) the an- 
gle BAG to the angle E DF, for each is double of each (20. 3.) : Therefore, 
as the circumference EG is to EF, so is the angle BGG to the angle EHF, 
and the angle BAG to the angle EDF. 

Also, as the arc BG to EF, so is the sector BGG to the sector EHF. 
Join BG, GK, and in the arcs BG, GK take any points X, O, and join BX« 
XG, GO, OK : Then, because in the triangles GBG, GGK, the two sides 
BG, GG are equal to the two GG, GK, and also contain equal angles ; the 
base BG is equal (4. 1.) to the base GK, and the triangle GBG to the tri- 
angle GGK : And because the arc BG is equal to the arc GK, the remain- 
ing part of the whole circumference of the circle ABG is equal to the re- 
maining part of the whole circumference of the same circle : Wherefore 
the angle BXG is equal to the angle GGK (27. 3.) ; and the segment 
BXG is therefore similar to the segment GGK (def. 9. 3.); and they ai^ 
upon equal straight lines BG, GK : But similar segments oif circlet upon 
equal straight lines are equal (24. 3.) to one another : Therefore the seg- 
ment BXG is equal to the seement GGK : And the triangle BGG is equal 
to the triangle GGK ; therefore the whole, the sector BGG is equal to the 
whole, the sector GGK : For the same reason, the sector KGL is equal to 
each of the sectors BGG, GGK ; and in the same manner, the sectors 
EHF, FHM, MHN, may be proved equal to one another : Therefore, what 
multiple soever the arc BL is of the arc BG, the same multiple is the sec- 
tor BGL of the sector BGG. For the same reason, whatever multiple the 
arc EN is of EF, the same multiple is the sector EHN of the iector EHF ; 
Now if the arc BL be equal to EN, the sector BGL is equal to the sector 




EHN ; and if the arc BL be greater than EN, the sector BGL is greater 
than the sector EHN ; and if less, less : Since, then, there are four mag- 
nitudes, the two arcs BG, EF, and the two sectors BGG, EHF, and of the 
arc BG, and sector BGG, the arc BL and the sector BGL are any equi- 
multiples whatever ; and of the arc EF, and sector £HF| the arc EN and 
sector EHN, are any equimultiples whatever ; and it has been proved, that 
if the arc BL be greater than EN, the sector BGL is greater than the sec- 
tor EHN ; if equal, equal; and if less, less; therefore (def. 5. 5.) as the 
arc BG is to the arc EF, so is the sector BGG to the sector EH F 
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PROP. B. THEOR. 

If an angle of a triangle he bisected by a straight line, which likewise cuts the 
base; the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the segments of the base^ together with the square of 
the straight line bisecting the angle. 

Lei ABC be a triangle, and let the angle BAG be bisected by tha 
•traiffht line AD ; the rectangle BA.AG is equal to the rectanjgle BD.DC, 
togewer with the square of AD. 

Describe ^e circle (Propw 5. 4.) ACB about 
the triangle, and produce AD to the circum- 
ference in E. and join EC Then, because 
the angle BAD is equal to the angle CA E, 
and the angle ABD to the angle (21. 3.) 
AEC, for they are in the same segment ; the 
triangles ABD, AEG are equiangular to one 
another : Therefore BA : AD : : £ A : (4. 6.) 
AC, and consequently, BA.AG = (16. 6.) 
AD.AE=aED.DA (3. 2.) +DA». But ED. 
DAsrBD.DC, therefore BA.AC » BD.DG 
+DA«. 




PROP. C. THEOR. 

If from any anglhofa tri<mgle a straight line be drawn perpendicular to the 
base ; the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the perpendicular^ and the diameter of the circle de- 
seribedabout th^ triangle, ' 

Let ABC be a triangle, and AD the perpendicular from the angle A to 
the base BG ; the rectangle BA.AC is equal to the rectangle contained by 
AD and the diameter of the circle described about the triangle. 

Describe (Propi 5. 4.) the circle ACB 
about the triangle, and draw its diameter 
AE, and join EG; Because the right 
angle BDA is equal to the angle ECA in 
a semicircle, and the angle ABD to the 
angle AEG, in the same segment (21. 
3.); the triangles ABD, AEG are equi- 
angular : Therefore, as (4. 6.) BA to 
AD, so is EA to AG : and consequently 
the rectangle BA.AG b equal (16. 6.) to 
the rectangle EA.AD. 
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PROP. D. THEOR. 

The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed m a 
circlet is equal to both the reciangles^ contained by its opposite sides. 

Let ABCD be any quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, and let AC, BD be 
drawn ; the rectangle AC.BD is equal to the two rectanglea AB.CD, and 
AD.BC. 

Make the angle ABE equaL to the angle DBC ; add to each of these 
the common angle £BD, then the angle ABD is equal to the angle EBC : 
Anu the angle BDA is equal to (21. 3.) the angle BCE, because they are 
in the same segment ; therefore the triangle 
ABD is equiangular* to the triangle BCE. 
Wherefore (4. 6.), BC : CE : : BD : DA, 
and consequently (16. 6.) BC.DA=BD.CE. 
Again, because the angle ABE is equal to 
the angle DBC, and the angle (21. 3.) BAE 
to the angle BDC, the triangle ABE is equi- 
angular to the triangle BCD ; therefore BA 
: AE :: BD : DC, and BA.DC=BD.AE: 
But it was shewn that BC.DA=BD.CE ; 
wherefore BC.DA + BA.DC as BD.CE+ 
BD.AE=BD.AC (1. 2.). That is, the rect- 
angle contained by BD and AC, is equal to the rectangles contained by 
AB,CD,andAD, BC. 




PROP. E. THEOR. 

If an are of a circle be bisected, and from the extremities of the arc, and from 
the point of biseeHon, straight lines be drawn to any point in the dreum" 
ference, the sum of the two lines drawn from the extremities of the are will 
have to the line drawn from the point ifbiseetion^ the same ratio which the 
straight line subtending the arc has to the straight line subtending half the 
are. 

Let ABD be a circle, of which AB is an arc bisected in C, and from A, 
C, and B to D, any point whatever in the circumference, let AD, CD, BD 
be drawn ; the sum of the Xwo lines AD 
and DB has to DC the same ratio that 
BA has to AC. 

For since ACBD is a quadrilateral in- 
scribed in a circle, of which the diagonals 
are AB and CD, AD.CB+DB.AC (D 
6 ) « AB.CD : but AD.CB+DB.AC = 
AD.AC + DB.AC, because CB =s AC. 
Therefore AD.AC+ DB.AC, that is (1. 
2.),(AD+DB) AC=AB.CD. And be- 
cause the sides of equal rectangles are re- 
ciprocally proportional (14. 6.), AD+DB 
. DC : • AB : AC. 
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PROP. F. THEOR 



Iftwopoints be tdkpn in the diameter of a ckele^ such thai the rectangle eantmiaed 

'^ by the segments itUercepted between them and the centre of the circle be equal to 

the square of the radius: and if from Utese points two straight lines be drawn 

to any point whatsoever in the eireumference of tite circle^ the ratio <^ these 

lines will be the same with the ratio of the segments intercepted between the 

' two first mentioned points and the circumference of the circle. 

\ 
Let ABC be a circle, of which the centre is D, and in DA produced, let 

the pointii £ and F be such that the rectangle ED, DF is equal to the 

square of AD ; from E and F to any point B in the circumference, let EB, 

FB be drawn ; FB : BE : : FA : AE. 
Join BD, and because the rectangle FD, DE is equal to the square of 

AD, that is, of DB, FD : DB : ; DB : DE (17. 6.). 

The two triangles, FDB, BDE have therefore the sides proportional 

that are about the common angle D ; therefore they are equiangular (6. 

6.), the angle DEB being equal to the angle DBF, and DBE to DFB. 




Now, since the sides about these equal angles are also proportional (4. 6.), 
FB : BD : : BE : ED, and alternately (16. 6.), FB : BE : : BD : ED, or 
FB : BE : : AD : DE. But because FD : DA : : DA : DE, by division 
(17. 5.), FA : DA : : AE : ED, and alternately (11. 5.), FA : AE : : DA 
: ED. Now it has been shewn that FB : BE : : AD : DE, therefore FB 
• BE : : FA : AE. 

Cor. If AB be drawn, because FB : BE : : FA : AE, the angle FBE 
IS bisected (3. 6.) by AB. Also, since FD : DC : : DC : DE, by compo- 
sition (18. 5.), FC : DC : : CE : ED, and since it has been shewn that 
FA : AD (DC) : : AE : ED, therefore, ex aequo, FA : AE : : FC : CE. 
But FB : BE : : PA : AE, therefore, FB : BE : : FC : CE (11.5), so that 
if FB be produced to G, and if BC be drawn, the angle EB6 is bisected 
by the line BC (A. 6.). 
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PROP. G. THEOR. 

If from the extremity of the diameter of a circle a straight line he drawn in the 
drele^ and if either within the circle or produced without it, it meet a line per* 
pendieukar to the same diameter, the rectangle contained hy the straight line 
drawn in the circle, and the segment ffit, intercepted between the extremity 
of the diameter and the perpendicular, is equal to the rectangle contained by 
tho diameter and the segment of it cut offhy the perpendicular. 

Let ABC be a circle, of which AC is a diameter, let D£ be perpendicu- 
lar to the diameter AC, and let AB meet DE ui F ; the rectangle BA.AF 
ia equal lo the rectangle CA.AD. Jmn BC, and because ABC is an ao^ 




gle in a semicircle, it is a right angle (31. 3.): Now, the angle ADF is 
also a right angle (Hyp.) ; and die angle BAC is either the same with 
DAF, or rertical to it ; therefore the triangles ABC, ADF are equiangular, 
and BA : AC : : AD : AF (4.6.) ; therefore also the rectangle BA.AF, 
contained by the extremes, is equal lo the rectangle ACAD contained by 
the means (16. 6.). 

PROP. H. THEOR. 



The perpendiculars drawn from the three angles of any triangle to the opposite 
sides intersect one another in the sa$ne point. 

Let ABC be a triangle, BD and CE two perpendiculars intersecting one 
another in F ; Let AF be joined, and produced if necessary, let it meet BC 
in 6, AG is perpendicular to BC. 

Join DE, and about the triangle AEF let a circle t>e described, AEF : 
then, because AEF is a right angle, the circle described about the triangle 
AEF will have AF for its diameter (31. 3.). In the same manner, the 
circle described alwut the triangle ADF has AF for its diameter; there- 
fore the points A, E, F and D, are in the circumference of the same circle. 
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But beeanse tbe aagle EFB is equal 
to the angle DFC(15. l.)> and also 
the angle BEF to the angle CDF, 
being Iwlh right aivglea, the triangles 
BEr, and CDF are equiangular, and 
therefore BF : EF : : CF : FD (4. 6.), 
or alternately (16.6.) BF : FC : : EF 
: FD. Since, then, the aides about 
the equal angles BFC, EFD are pro- 
portionals, the triangles BFC, EFD 
are also equiangular (6. 6.) ; where- 
fore the angle FOB is equal to the an- 
gle EDf. But EDF is equal to £ AF, 
because they are angles in the same 
segment (21. 3.); therefore the angle 
EAF is equal to the angle FOG : Now, the angles AFE, CFG are also 
equal, because they are vertical angles ; therefore the remaining angl s 
AEF, FGC are also equal (4. Cor. 32. 1.) : But AEF is a right angle, 
therefore FGC is a right angle, and AG is perpendicular to BC. 

Cor. The triangle ADE is similar to the triangle ABC. For the two 
triangles BAD, CAE having the angles at D and £ right angles, and the 
angle at A common, are equiangular, and therefore BA : AD : : CA : AE, 
and alternately BA : CA : : AD : AE ; therefore the two triangles BAC, 
DAE, have the angle at A common, and the sides about that angle pro- 
portionals, therefore they are equiangular (6. 6.) and similar. 

Henoe the rectangles BA.AE, CA.AD are equaL 

PROP. K. THEOB. 

If from any angle of a triangle a perpendicular he drawn to the opposite side 
or base : the recku^le contained by the sum and difference of the other two 
sides, is eqiud to the rectangle contained by the sum and difference of the 
segments^ into which the base is divided by the perpendicular. 

Let ABC be a triangle, AD a perpendicular drawn from the angle A on 
4ie base BC, so that BD, DC are the segments of the base ; (AC+AB) 
^C-.AB)«(CD-hDB) (CD-DB.) 
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From A 88 a centre with the xnAivm AC,.the greater of the. two sidet, 
descriDe the circle CFG : produce Afi to meet the circumference in E and 
F, and CB to meet it in G. Then because AFsAC, BFssAB^AC, 
the sum of the sides ; and since AEsAC, BEbAC— ABss the diiTe- 
rence of the sides. Also, because AD drawn from the centre cuts GC at 
right angles, it bisects it ; therefore, when the perpendiculiir falls within 
the triangle, 6Gs=:DG^DBa=DC— DB= the diiferonce of the segments 
of the base, and BC=BD+DC= the sum of the segments. But when 
AD falls without the triangle, BG=:DG+DB=sCD+DBss the sum of 
the segments of the base, and BC=CD— DBss the difference of the seg^ 
roents of the base. Now, in both cases, because B is the intersection of 
the two lines FE, GC, drawn in the circle, FB.B£=CB.BG ; that is, as 
has been shewn, (AC+AB) (AC— AB)=:(CD+DB) (CD-DB) 



PROBLEMS 

RELATING TO THE SIXTH BOOK. 



PROP.L. PROBLEM. 
To construct a square that shaU he equivalent to a given reetilined figure. 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure ; it is required to describe a sqnan 
that shall be equivalent to A. 

Describe (Prop. 45. l.)the 
rectangular parallelogram 
BCDE equivalent to the rec- 
tilineal figure A; produce 
one of the sides BE, of this 
rectangle, and make EF= 
ED ; bisect BF in G, and 
from the centre G, at the 
distance GB, or GF, de- 
scribe the semicircle BHF9 
find produce D£ to H. 

H£<<==BE X EF, (Id. 6.) ; therefore the square described upon HE will 
be equivalent to the rectilineal figure A. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This problem may be considered as relating to the second Book : Thus, 
join GH, the rest of the construction being the same, as above ; because 
the straight line BF is divided into two equal parts in the point G, and into 
two unequal in the point E, the rectangle BE.EF, together with the square 
of EG, is equal (5. 2.) to the square of GF : but GF is equal to GH ; 
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.4iex«fore the reetaagle BE, EF, together mth the square of EG, is equal 
to the eqaare of GU : But the squares of HE and EG, are eqi^ (47. U) 
to the square of GH : Therefore also the rectangle BE.EF, tocher with 
the square of EG, is equal to the squares of HE and EG. Take away 
the square of EG, which is common to both, and the remaining rectangle 
BE.EF is equal to the square of EH : But BD is the rectangle contained 
hy BE and £F, because EF is equal to ED ; therefore BD is equal to the 
square of EH ; and BD is also equal to the rectilineal figure A ; therefore 
the rectilineal figure A is equal to the square of £H : Wherefore a square 
has been made equal to the giren rectilineal figure A, viz. the square de- 
scribed upon EH. 

Note. This operation is called squaring the rectilineal figure, or finding 
the quadrature of it. 

PROF.M. PROB. 

To construct a rectangle that shall he equivalent to a given square, and tke 
difference of whose adjacent sides shall be equal to a given line. 

Suppose C equal to the given square, and 
AB the difiRsrence of the sides. 

Upon the given line AB as a diameter, de- 
scribe a circle ; at the extremity of the diam- 
eter draw the tangent AD equal to the side 
of the square C ; through the point D, and the 
centre 0, draw the secant DF ; then will DE 
and DF be the adjacent sides of the rectangle 
required. 

First, the difierence of their sides is equal 
to the diameter EF or AB ; secondly, the rect- 
angle DE.DF is equal to AD' (36. 3.) ; hence 
that rectangle is equivalent to the given square C. 




PROP. N. PROB. 

■ To construct a rectangle equivalent to a given square^ and having the sum 
of its adjacent sides equal to a given line. 

Let C be the given square, and AB equal to the sum of the sides of the 
required rectangle 

Upon AB as a diameter, 
describe a semicircle ; draw 
the line DE parallel to the 
diameter, at a distance AD 
from it, equal to the side of 

the f(iven square C ; from the ^ -ki ta 

point E, where the parallel * F B 

cuts the circumference, draw EF perpendicular to the diaaieter ; .aF 
and FB will be the sides. of the rectangle required. 
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For their sum Is eqnal to AB ; and their rectangle AF.FB is equal to the 
ftquare J^, or to the square AD ; hence that rectangle is equivalent to the 
given square G. 

SCHOLIUM. 

To render the problem possible, the distanee AD aratt not exceed the 
radius ; that is, the side of the square C must not exceed the half of the 
line AB. 



PROP. O. PROB. 

To amstmctasquarethatshaUbeto agwensquare as a given line to a given 

line. 

Upon the indefinite straight line GH take GK2E, and KH=F ; de- 
scribe on GH a semicircle, and draw the perpendicidar KL. Through 
the points G, H, draw the 
straight lines LM, LN, mak- 
ing the former equal AB, the 
side of the given square, and 
through the point M, d0KW 
MN parallel to GH, then will 
LN bie die side of ^e square 
sought. 

For, since MN is parallel .*-. ^ .^-^ ^y. 

to GH, LM : LN : : LG : M N 

LH ; consequently, LM« : LN» s : lAP : LH« (22. 6.) ; bnt, since the trian^ 
gle LGH is right angled, we have LG» : LH« : : GK : KH ; hence LM» : 
LN» : : GK : KH ; but, by construction GKsE, and KH=sF, also LM 
sAB ; therefore, the square described on AB is to tftiat described on LN, 
as the line £ is to the line F. 




PROP. P. PROB. 

To divide a triangle into two parts hy a line from the vertex of one of its angles^ 
so that thepartsmay be to each other as a sirmghi line M. to another straight 
line N. 

Divide BC into parts BD, DC propor- 
tional to M, N; draw the line AD, and 
the triangle ABG will be divided as re- 
quired. 

For, since the triangles of the same 
altitude are to each other as their bases, 
we have ABD : ADC : : BD : DC : : 
M-N. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A triangle may evidently be divided into any number of parte propor 
tional to given lines, by dividing the base in the same proportion 
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PROP. Q. PROB- • 

T» dwide a trtangh nUo two parts hf a Hne drmon parallel to one of its MeSf 
so thai those parts mojf ho to each other as two straight hnea M, N. 

As M+N : N, so make AB^ to AD^ 
fProb. 4.) ; Draw D£ parallel to BC, 
«Qd the triangle is divided as required. 

For the triangles ABC, AD£ being 
similar, ABC : ADE : : AB« : AD« ; but 
M+N : N : : AB3 : AD« ; therefore ABC 
: ADE : : M+N : . N ; consequently 
BDEC;ADE::M:N. 



PROP. R. PROB. 

To divide a triangle into two parts, by a line drawn from a given point m 
one of its sides, so that the parts may be to each other as two given^lines 

M,N. 

Let ABC be the given triangle, and P the given point ; draw PC, and 
divide AB in D, so that AD is to DB as M is to N i draw DE parallel to 
PC, join P£, and the triangle will be divid- 
ed by the line PE into the proposed parts. 

For join DC ; then because PC, DE are 
parallel, the triangles PDE, CDS are equal ; 
to each add the triangle DEB, then PEBss 
DCB ; and consequently, by taking each from 
the triangle ABC, there results the quadri* 

lateral ACEP equivalent to the triangle 

ACD. B £ 

Now, ACD : DCB : : AD : DB : : M : N ; consoquently, 
ACEP : PEB : : M : N 

SCHOLIUM. 

The above operation suggests the method of dividing a triangle into any 
number of equal parts by lines drawn from a given point in one of its sides ; 
for if AB be divided into equal parts, and lines be drawn from the points of 
equal division, parallel to PC, they will intersect BG, and AC ; and from 
these several points of intersection if lines be drawn to P, they will divide 
the triangle into equal parts. 
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• 'PROP. S- PROB. 

To divide a triof^ < into three egutvalent parts hy lines draum from the ver- 
tices of ^he angles to the sanu paint wUhin the triangle. 

Make BD equal to a third part of BC, and draw DE parallel to BA, the 
Bide to which B\) is adjacent From F, the middle of D£, draw the 
straight liqes FA, f'B, FC, and they will 
divide the triangle as required. 

For, draw DA ; then since BD is one 
third of BC, the triangle ABD is one 
third of the triangle ABC ; but ABDs 
ABF (37. 1.) ; therefore ABF is one 
third of ABC ; also, since DF=FE, 
BDF = AFE ; likewise CFD = CFE , 
consequently the whole triangle FBC 
is equal to Uie whole triangle FCA ; and 
FBA has been shown to be equal to a third part of the whole triangle 
ABC ; consequently the triangles FBA, FBC, FCA, are each equal to a 
thirdf part of ABC. 

PROP. T. PROB. 

To dixnde a triangle tnto three equivalent parts^ by lines drawn Jrom a given 

point unthin it. 

Divide BC into three equal parts in the pointo D, E, and draw PD, PE ; 
draw also AF parallel to PD, and AG paraUel to PE; then if the knot 
PF, PG, PA be drawn, the trian- 
gle ABC will be divided by them 
iuto three equivalent part«. 

For, join AD, AE ; then because 
AF, PD are parallel, the triangle 
AFP is equivalent to the triangle 
AFD ; consequently, if to each of 
these there be added the triangle 
ABF, there will result the quadri- 
lateral ABFP equivalent to the 
triangle ABD ; but since BD is a* 
third part of BC, the triangle ABD 
is a third part of the tpangle ABC ; 
consequently the quadrilateral ABFP is a third part of the triangle ABC. 
Again, because AG, P£ are parallel, the triangle AGP is equivalent to 
the triangle AGE and if to each of these (here be added the triangle ACQ 
the quadrilateral ACGP will be equivalent to the triangle ACE ; but ttiit 
triangle is one third of ABC ; hence the quadrilateral ACGP is one third 
of the triangle ABC : consequently, the spaces ABFP, ACPG. PFG are 
each equal to a third part of the triangle ABC. 
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PROP. U. PROB. 

To divide a quadrilateral into two parts by a straight line draumfrom the vertex 
of one of its angles^ so that the parts may he to each other as a line M to oii- 
other line N. 

Draw CB perpendicular to AB, and construct a rectangle equivalent to 
the given quadrilateral, of which one aide may be C£ ; let the other aide 
be £F ; and divide £F in G, so tliat 
M : N : : GF : EG; take BP equal 
to twice EG, and join PC, then the 
quadrilateral will be divided as re<* 
quired. 

For, by construction, the triangle ' 
CPB is equivalent to the rectangle 
CE.EG ; therefore the rectangle C£, 
GF i^ to the triangle CPB as GF is 
to EG. Now CE.GF is equivalent 
to the quadrilateral DP, and GF is to EG as M is to N ; therefore, . 

DP : CPB : : M : N ; 
. that isy the quadrilateral is divided, as required. 




PROP. W. PROR 

To divide a quadrilateral into two parts by a line parallel to one oj its sides 
so that these parts may be to each other as the line M is to the line N. 

Produce AD, BC till they meet in £ ; draw the perpendicular EF and 
bisect it in G. Upon the side GF construct a rectangle equivalent to the 
triangle EDO, and let HB be equal 
to the other side of this rectangle. 
Divide AH in K, so that AK : KH 
: : M : N, and as AB is to KB, so 
make EA^ to Ea' ; draw ab paral- 
lel to AB, and it will divide the quad- 
tilateral into the required parts. 

For since the triangles EAB, Eab 
are similar, we have the proportion 
EAB : EoA : : EA« : £«»; but by 
conotmction, EA^ : Eafi : : Afi : 
KB ; so that EAB : Eab : : AB : KB : : AB.GF : KB.GF ; and conse- 
quently, since by construction EAB = AB.GF, it follows that Eo^ssKB. 
GF, and therefore AK.GF=A6, and since by construction AH.GF=:AC, 
it foUows that KH.GF=aC. %ow AK.GF : KH.GF : : AK : KH ; but 
AK : KH : : M : N ; consequently, 

A6:flC::M:N; ♦ 

that is, the quadrilateral is divided, as required. 
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PROP. X. PROB. 

To divide a quadrilateral into two parts by a line draum from a point in one of 
its sides, so that the parts may be to each other as a line Mis to a Una N* 

Draw PD, upon which construct a rectangle equivalent to the giv«a 
quadrilateral, fund let DK be the other 
side of this rectangle ; divide DK in 
L, 80 that DL : LK : : M : N ; make 
DF=2DL, and FG equal to the per- 
pendicular Aa; draw Gp parallel to 
DP ; join the points P, /?, and the 
quadbrilateral figure will be divided, 
as required. 

For draw the perpendicular ph ; 
then by construction, PD J)K = AC, 
and PD.DF =PD.Aa + PDpb, that 
is, PD.DF is equivalent to twice the 
sum of the triangles APD, pPD^ 
consequently, since DL is half DF, 
PD.DL=AP/?D; and therefore PD. 
LKssPBCp ; but PD.DL : PD.LK : : DL : LK : : M : N ; ooneeqtieiitiy, 

AP/iD : PBCp : : M : N ; 
hence the quadrilateral is divided, as required. 

PROP. Y. PROB. 

To divide a quadrilaterai by a line perpendicular to one of its sides ^ so that ike 
two parts may be to each other as a kne M is to a line N. 

Let ABCD be the given quadrilateral, which is to be divided in the ratio 
of M to N by a perpendicular to the side AB. 

Construct on DE perpendicular 
to AB, a rectangle DE.EF, equi- 
valent to the quadrilateral AC, 
and divide FE in G, so that FG : 
GE : : M : N. Bisect A£ in H, 
and divide the quadrilateral EC 
into two parts by a line PQ, paral- 
lel to DE, so thiu those parts may 
be to each other as FG is to GH, 
then PQ will also divide the quadri- 
lateral AC as required. 

For, by construction DE.LFsAC, and DE.EHssDAE ; hence DE. 
HFasEC, and consequently, since the quadrilateral EC is divided in the 
same proportion as the base FH of its equivalent rectangle, it follows that 
(SCs:DE.FG, and EPrBDE.GH,ako AP=rDE.GE ; consequently, 

QC : AP : : FG : GE : : M : N ; 
tnat is, the quadrilateral is divided, as required. 
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BOOK I. 

OF THE QUADRATURE OF THE. CIRCLE* 



LEMMA 

iUy curve line^ or any polygonal line, wheh envelopes « eanyex knefram om 
end to ike oiker, is longer tkanihe enveloped line. 

Let AMB be the , enveloped line; then wiU it be less thaa the lino 
APDB which envelopes it. 

We have already said that hj the 
tenn convex line we understand a line, 
polygonal, or curve, or partly curve and 
partty polygonal, such that a straight 
line cahnot cut it in more than two 
pointo. If in the line AMB there were 
any sinuosities or re-entrant portions, it 
would cease to be convex, because a 
straight line might cut it in more than 
two points. The arcs of a circle are essentially convex ; but the present 
proposition extends to any line which fulfils the required conditions. 

This being premised, i the line AMB is not shorter than any of those 
which envelope it, there will be found among the latter, a line shorter tham 
all the re^t, which is shorter than AMB, or, at most, equal to it. Let 
ACDEB be this enveloping line : any where between those two lines, 
draw the straight line PQ, not meeting, or at least only touching, the line 
AMB. The straight line PQ is shorter than PCUEQ ; hence, if instead 
of the part PCDEQ, we substitute the straight line PQ, the enveloping line 
APQB will be shorter than APDQB. But, by hypothesis, this latter was 
shorter than any other ; hence that hypothesis was false ; hence all of the 
enveloping lines are longer than AMB 
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Cor. 1. Hence the perimeter of any polygon inscribed in a circle ii 
less than the circumference of the circle. 

Cor. 2. If from a point two straight lines be drawn, touch*ng a circle^ 
these two lines are together greater than the arc intercepted between 
them ; and hence the perimeter of any polygon described about a circle is 
greater than the circumference of the circle. 

PROP. L THEOR. 

ifjrom the greater of two unequal magnitudes there be taken away its half, 
and from the remainder its half; and so an; There wUl at length remain 
a magnitude less than the least of the proposed magnitudes. 

Let AB and C be two unequal magnitudes, of which AB is the greater. 
If from AB there be taken away its half, and from the «^ 

remainder its half, and so on ; there shall at length ' ^ 

remain a magnitude less than C. * 

For C may be multiplied so. as, at length, to be- 
come greater than AB. Let DE, therefore, ^^ ^ tt. .^ 
multiple of C, which is greater than AB, and let it "^ "^ 
contain the parU DP, FG, GE, each equal to C. 
From AB take BH equal to its half; and from the jr:. 
remainder AH, take HK equal to its half, and so on, 
until there be as many divisions in AB as there are 40 
m DE ; And let the divisions in AB be AK, KH, 
HB. And because DE is greater than AB, and EG 
taken from DE is not greater than its half, but BH 
taken from AB is equal to its half ; therefore the re- 
mainder GD is greater than the remainder HA. B C S 
Again, because GD is greater than HA, and GF is 
not greater than the half of GD, but HK is equal to the half of HA ; there- 
fore the remainder FD is greater than the remainder AK. And FD is 
equal to C, therefore C is greater than AK ; that is, AK is less than C. 

PROP. IL THEOR. 

MquikUeral polygons^ of the same number of sides^ inscribed in circles^ are 
similar^ and are to one another as the squares of the diameters of the 
Circles* 

' Let ABCDEF and GHIKLM be two equflateral polygons of the same 
number of sides inscribed in the circles ABD and GHK ; ABCDEF and 
GHIKLM are similar, and are to one another as the squares of the diame- 
ters of the circles ABD, GHK. 

Find N and O the centres of jhe circles, join AN and BN, as also GO 
imd HO, and produce ^N and GO till they meet the circumferences in D 
and K. 

Because the straight lines AB, 6C, CD, DE, EF, FA, are all equal 
the arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA are also equal (28. 3.). For the 
same reason, the arcs GH, HI, IK, KL, LM. MG are all equal, and ihey 
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are equal in number to the others ; therefore, whatever part the arc AB :s 
of the whole circumference ABD, the same is the arc GH of the circum- 
ference GHK. But the angle ANB is the same part of four right angles, 
that the arc AB is of the circumference ABD (33. 6.) ; and the angle 
GOH is the same part of four right angles, that the arc GH is of the cir- 
cumference GHK (33. 6.), therefore the angles ANB, GOH are each of 
them the same part of four right angles, and therefore they are equal to 
one another. The isosceles triangles ANB, GOH are therefore equian- 
gular, and the angle ABN equal to the angle GHO ; in the same manner, 
by joining NC, 01, it may be proved that the angles NBC, OHI are equal 
to one another, and to the angle ABN. Therefore the whole angle ABC 




is equal to the whole GHI ; and th(B same may be proved of the angles 
BCD, HIK, and of the rest. Therefore, the polygons ABCDEF and 
GHIKLM are equiangular to one another ; and since they are equilateral, 
the sides about the equal angles are proportionals ; the polygon ABCDEF 
is ;herefore similar to the polygon GHIKLM (def. 1 . 6.). And because simi- 
lar polygons are as the squares of their homologous sides (20. 6.), the po- 
lygon ABCDEF is to the polygon GHIKLM as the square of AB to the 
square of GH ; but because the triangles ANB, GOH are equiangular, 
the square of AB is to the square of GH as the square of AN to the square 
of GO (4. 6.), or as four times the square of AN to four times the square 
(15. 5.) of GO, that is, as the square of AD to the square of GK, (2. Cor. 
8. 2.). Therefore also, the polygon ABCDEF is to the polygon GHIKLM 
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as the square of AD to the square of GK ; and they have also been ahewa 
to be siinilar. 

Cor. Every eqnilateral polygon insoribed in a circle is. also eqniangu 
lar : For the isosceles triangles, which have their common vertex in^ the 
centre, are all equal and similar ; therefore, the angles at their bases are 
all equal, and the angles of the polygon are therefore also equal 

PROP. IIL PROB. 

The side of any equilateral polygon inscribed in a eirele being given, to find the 
side of a polygon of the same number of sides described about the circle. 

Let ABCDEF be an equilateral polygon inscribed in the circle ADD ; 
it is required to find the side of an equilateral polygon of the same number 
of sides described about the circle. 

Find G the centre of the circle ; join GA, GB, bisect the arc AB in H ; 
and through H draw KHL touching.the circle in H, and meeting GA and 
GB produced in K and L ; KL is the side of the polygon required. 

Produce GF to N, so that GN may be equal to GL ; join KN, and from 
Q draw GM at right angles to KN, join also HG. 

Because the arc AB is bisected in H, the angle AGH is equal to the 
angle BGH (27. 3.) ; and because 
KL touches the circle in H, the 
angles LHG.KHG are right an- 
gles (18. 3.); therefore, there are 
two angles of the triangle HGK, 
§ equal to two angles of the triangle 
HGL, each to each. But the side 
GH is common to these triangles ; 
therefore they are equal (ld6. 1.), and 
GL is equal to GK. Again, in 
the triangles KGL, KGN, because 
GN is equal to GL ; and GK com- 
mon, and also the angle LGK equal 
to the angle KGN ; therefore the 
base KL is equal to the base KN 
|4. !.)• But because the triangle KGN is isosceles, the angle GKN is 
equal to the angle GNK, and the angles GMK, GMN arc both right an 
gles by construction ^ wherefore, the triangles GMK, GMN have two aH 
gles of the one equal to two angles of the other, and they have also the 
side GM common, therefore they are equal(26. l.),and the side KM is equal 
to the side MN, so that KN is bisected in M. But KN is equal to KL, 
and therefore their halves KM and KH are also equal. Wherefore, in the 
triangles GKH, GKM, the two sides GK and KH are equal to the two 
GK and KM, each to each : and the angles GKH, GKM, are also equal, 
therefore GM is equal to GH (4. 1.) ; wherefore, the point M is in the cir^ 
cumference of the circle ; and because KMG is a right angle, KM touches 
the circle. And in the same manner, by joining the centre and the otlter 
angular points of the inscribed polygon, aa equilateral polygon may bs 
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described about the circle, the sides of which will each be equal to KL, and 
will be equal in number to the sides uf the inscribed polygon. Therefore, 
KL is the side of an equilateral polygon, described about the circle, of the 
same number of sides with die inscribed polygon ABCDEF. 

Cor. 1. Because 6L, GK, GN, and the other straight lines drawn 
from the centre G to the angular points of the polygon described about tha 
circle ABD are all equal ; if a circle be described from the centre G, with 
^e distance GK, the polygon will be inscribed in that circle ; and there- 
fore it is similar to the polygon ABCDEF. 

Coa. 2. It is evident that AB, a side of the inscribed polygon, is to KL, 
a side of the circumscribed, as the perpendicular from G upon AB, to the 
perpendicular from G upon KL, that is, to the radius of the circle ; there- 
fore also, because magnitudes have the same ratio with their equimultiples 
(15. 5.), the perimeter of the inscribed polygon is to the perimeter of the 
circumscribed, as the perpendicular from the centre, on a side of the in- 
scribed polygon, to the radius of the circle. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

A eirele being ginen^ two sitrdUr polygons may hefottnd, thg one desctibed about 
the circle^ and the other inscribed in it^ which shall differ from one another by 
a space less than any given space. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and the square of D any given space ; t 
polygon may be inscribed in the circle ABC, and a similar p^ygon describ- 
ed about it» so that the difference between them shall Im less than the 
square of D. 

In the circle ABC apply the straight line AE equal to D« and let AB be 
a fourth part of the circumference of the circle. From the circumference 
AB take away its half, and from the remainder its half^ and so on till the 
cireumf<wenoe AF is found less than the circumference AE (L 1. Sup.). 
Find the centre G ; draw the diameter AC, as also the straight Hues AF 
and FG ; and having bisected the circumference AP in K, join KG, and 
draw HL touching the circle in K, and meeting GA and 6F ptodueed in 
H and L ; join CF. 

Because the isosceles triangles HGL and AGF h^ve the cenmon luh 

Se AGF, they are equiangular (6. 6.) and the angles GHK, GAP a|o 
erefore equal to one another. But the angle GKH, CFA are also equaf, 
tor they are right angles ; therefore the triangles HGK, ACF, are like^ 
wise equiangular (4. Cor. 32. L)^ 

And because the arc AF was found by uking from the arc AB its hal( 
and from that remainder its half, and so on, AF wiU be contained a certain 
number of timesi exactly, in the afc AB, and therefore it will also be con^ 
tained a certain number of times, exactly, in the whfiie circumference 
ABC ; and the straight line AF is therefore the side of an equilateral polyy 
gen inscribed in the circle ABC. Wherefore also, HL is the side of aa 
equilateral polygon, of the same number of sides, described about ABC f 3. 
L Sup.)« Let the polygon described about the circle be called M^ and the 
polygon inscribed be called N ; then, because these polygons are similar 
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(hey are as the squares of the homologous sides HL and AF (3. Corel. 
20. 6.)» that is, because the triangles HL6, AFG are similar, as the square 
of HG to the square of AG, that is of GK. But the triangles HGK, ACF 
haye been proyed to be similar, and therefore the square of AC is to the 
square of CF as the polygon M to the polygon N ; and, by conversion, 
the square of AC is to its excess above the squares of CF, that is, to the 
square of AF (47. 1.), as the polygon M to its excess above the polygon 
N. But the square of AC, that is, the square described about the circle 
ABC is greater than the equilateral polygon of eight sides described about 
the circle, because it contains that polygon ; and, for the same reason, the 
polygon of eight sides is greater than Uie polygon of sixteen, and so on ; 
therefore, the square of AC is greater than any polygon described about 
the circle by the continual bisection of the arc AB ; it is therefore greater 
than the polygon M. Now, it has been demonstrated, that the square of 
AC is to the square of AF as the polygon M to the difference of the poly- 
gons ; therefore, since the square of AC is greater than M, the square of 
AF is greater than the difference of the polygons (14. 5.). The difference 
of the polygons is therefore less than ue square of AF ; but AF is less 
than D ; therefore the difference of the polygons is less than the square of 
•D ; that is, than the given space. 

CoR. 1. Because the polygons M and N differ from one another more 
than either of them differs from the circle, the difference between each of 
them and the circle is less than the given space; viz. the square of D. And 
therefore, however small any given space may be, a polygon may be in- 
scrfoed in the circle, and another described about it, each of which shall 
differ from the circle by a space less than the given space. 

Cor. 2. The space B, which is greater than any polygon that can be 
inscribed in the circle A, and less than any polygon that can be described 
about it, is equal to the circle A. If not, let them be unequal ; and firat, 
let B exceed A by the space C. Then, because the polygons described 
about the circle A are all greater than D, by hypothesis ; and because B 
\n greater than A by the space C, therefore no polygon can be descxibodl 
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about the circle A, but what must exceed it by a space greater than C» 
which is absurd. In the same manner, if B be less than A by the space 
C, it is shewn that no polygon can be inscribed in the circle A, but what 
is less than A by a space greater than C, which is also absurd. Therefore, 
A and B are not unequal ; that is, they are equal to one another. 



PROP. V. THEOR. 

7^ area of any circle is equal to the rectangle contained by the semi-diameter^ 
and a straight line equal to half the circumference. 

Let ABC be a circle of which the centre is D, and the diameter AC ; if 
in AC produced there be taken AH equal to half the circumference, the 
area of the circle is equal to the rectangle contained by DA and AH. 

Let AB be the side of any equilateral polygon inscribed in the circle 
ABC ; bisect the circumference AB in G, and through G draw EGP 
touching the circle, and meeting DA produced in E, and DB produced in 




KH.L 
N-j-O 



F ; EF will be the side of an equilateral polygon described about the cir 
cle ABC (3. 1. Sup.). In AC produced take AK equal to half the peri- 
meter of the polygon whose side is AB ; and AL equal to haif the perime« 
ter of the p<kygou whose side is EF. Then AK will be less, and AL 
greater than the straight line AH (Lem. Sup.). Now, because in the 
triangle EDF| DG is (hrawu perpendicular to the base, the triangle EOF 

22 
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is equal to tlie rectangle contained by DG and the half of EF ^4L 1.) ; aad 
as the same is true of all the other equal triangles having their vertices in 
D, which make up the polygon described about the circle ; therefore, the 
whole polygon is equal to the rectangle conuined by DG and AL, half the 
perimeter of the polygon (1. 2.), or by DA and AL. But AL is 
greater than AH, therefore the rectangle DA.AL is greater than the rect- 
angle DA.AH ; the rectangle DA.AH is therefore less than the rectangle 
DA.AL, that is, than any polygon described about the circle ABC. 

Again, the triangle ADB is equal to the rectangle contained by DM the 
perpendicular, and one half of the base AB, and it is therefore less than the 
rectangle contained by DG, or DA, and the half of AB And as the same 
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is true of all the other triangles having their vertices in D, which make 
up the inscribed polygon, therefore the whole of the inscribed polygon ie 
less than the rectangle contained by DA, and AK half the perimete]- of the 
polygon. Now, the rectangle DA.AK is less than DA.Ali ; much niore, 
therefore, is the polygon whose side is AB less than DA.AH ; and the 
rectangle DA.Ali is therefore greater than, any polygon inscribed in the 
circle ABC. But the same rectangle DA.AH has been proved to be less 
than any polygon described about the circle ABC ; therefore the rectangle 
DA.AH is equal to the circle ABC (2. Cor. 4. 1. Sup.). Now DA is the 
semidiameter of the circle ABC, and AH the half of its circumference. 

CoR. 1. Because DA : AH : : DA^ : DA«AH (L 6.), and because by 
this proposition, DA.AH = the area of the circle, of which DA is the ra- 
dius : thereTore, as the radius of any circle to the semicircumference, or as 
the diameter to the whole ciroumference, so is the square of the radius to 
the area of the circle. 

Cor. 2. Hence a polygon may be described about a circle, the perime- 
ter of which shall exceed the circumference of the circle by a line that is 
less than any given line. Let NO be the given line. Take in NO the 
part NP less thsa its half, and also than AD, and let a polygon be describ- 
ed about the circle ABC, so that its excess above ABC may be less than 
thesquareof NP(1. Cor. 4. 1. Sup.). Let the side of this polygon be £ P. 
And since, as has been proved, the circle is equal to the rectangle DA.AH, 
and the polygon to the rectangle DA.AL, the excess of the polygon above 
the circle is equal to the rectangle DA.HL ; therelbre the rectangle DA* 
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HL ift lefer lAan the •qu&re of NP ; and dierefore, siooe DA is greater than 
NP, HL 19 less than NP, and twice HL«Ies8 than twice NP, wherefore, 
much more is twice HL less than NO. But HL is the difierence between 
half the perimeter of the polygon whose side is £F, and half the circum- 
ference of the circle ; therefore, twice HL is the diflerenee between the 
whole perimeter of the polygon and the whole circumference of the circle 
(d. 5.). The difierence, therefore, between the perimeter of the polygon 
end the circumference of the circle is less than the given line NO. 

Cor. 3. Hence, also, a polygon may be inscribed in a circle, such 
that ^e excess of the circumference above the oerimeter of the polygon 
may be less than any given line. This is proved like the preceding. 

PROP. VI. THEOR 

Tke areas rfckrcUs are to one another in the delicate raUOf or as tho sqaarw 
of their diameters. 

Let ABD and GHL be two circles, of which the diameters are AD and 
GL; the circle ABD is to the circle GHL as the square of AD to the 
aquare of GL. 

Let ABCDEF and GHKLMN be two equilateral pdygons of the same 
number of sides inscribed in the circles ABD, GHL ; and let Q be such a 





space that the square of AD is to the square of GL as tire circle ABD to 
t)»e space Q. Uecause the polygon* ABCDEF and GHKLMN are c«imi- 
laleral and of the same number of sides, they ate stmii^r (3. 1. Sup.\ au4 
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their areas are as the squares of the diameters of the circles in which thejr 
are inscribed. Therefore AD* : GL* : : polygon ABCDEF ; polygon 
GHKLMN; but AD« : GL« : : circle ABD : Q ; and therefore, ABCDEP 
: GHKLMN : : circle ABD : Q. Now, circle ABD 7 ABCDEF ; there- 
fore Q 7 GHKLMN (14. 5.)| that is, Q is greater tluin any polygon in- 
scribed in the circle GHL. 

In the same manner it is demonstrated, that Q is less than any polygon 
described about the circle GHL ; wherefore the space Q is equal to the 
circle GHL (2. Cor. 4. L Sup.). Now, by hypothesis, the circle ABD is 
to the space Q as the square of AD to the square of GL ; therefore the 
circle ABD is to the circle GHL as the square of AD to the square of GL. 

Cor. 1. Hence the circumferences of circles are to one another as 
their diameters. 

Let the straight line X be equal to half the circumference of th^ circle 
ABD, and the straight line Y to half the circumference of the circle GHL: 



X 



And because the rectangles AO.X and GP.Y are equal to the circles ABD 
and GHL (5, 1. Sup.), therefore AO.X : GP.Y : : AD» : GL» : : A0» : 
GP«; and alternately, AO.X : AO^ : : GP.Y : GP^ ; whence, because 
rectangles that have equal altitudes are as their bases (I. 6.), X : AO : : 
Y : GP,and again alternately, X : Y : : AO : GP: wherefore, taking the 
doubles of each, the circumference ABD is to the circumference GHL as 
the diameter AD to the diameter GL. 

Cor. 2. The circle that is described upon the side of a right anglod 
triangle opposite to the right angle, is equal to the two circles described on 
the other two sides. For the circle described upon SR is to the circle de- 
scribed upon RT as the square of SR to the square of RT ; and the circle 
described upon TS is to the circle described upon RT as the square of ST 
to the square of RT. Wherefore, 
the circles described on SR and on 
ST are to the circle described on RT 
as the squares of SR and of ST to 
the square of RT (24. 5.). But the 
squares of RS and of ST are equal 
to the square of RT (47. 1.) ; there- 
fore the circles described on RS and 
ST are equal to the circle described 
on RT. 

PROP. VIL THEOR. 

Equiangular parallelograms are to one another as the products of the mmn 
hers proportional to their sides. 

Let AC and DF be two equiangular parallelograms, and let M, N, P 
«nd Q be four numbers, such that AB : BC : : M . N ; AB : D£ : : M ; 
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I* ; and AB : EF : : M : Q, and therefore ex fiequali, BC : EP : ; N : Q. 
The parallelogram AC it to the parallelogram DF as MN to PQ. 

Let NP be the product of N into P, and the ratio of MN to PQ will be 

• compounded of the ratios (def. 10. 5.) of MN to NP, and NP to PQ. 

But the ratio of MN to NP is the same with that of Mto P (15. 5.), be- 



cause MN and NP are equimultiples of M and P ; and for the same reason, 
the ratio of NP to PQ is the same with that of N to Q ; therefore the ratio 
of MN to PQ is compounded of the ratios of M to P, and of N to Q. Now, 
the ratio of M to P is the same with that of the side AB to the side DE (by 
. Hyp.) ; and the ratio of N to Q the same with that of the side 60 to the 
side EF. Therefore, the ratio of MN to PQ is compounded of the ratios 
of AB to DE, and of BO to EF. And the ratio of the parallelogram AC 
to the parallelogram DF is compounded of the same ratios (23. 6.) ; there- 
fore, the parallelogram AC is to the parallelogram DF as MN, the product 
of the numbers M and N, to PQ, the product of the numbers P and Q. 

Coa. 1. Hence, if GH be to KL as the number M to the number N ; 

the square described on GH will be to 

ihe square described on KL as MM, the (5 Jj g L 

square of the number M to NN, the 
square of the number N. 

CoR. 2. If A, B, C, D, ice. are any lines, and m, n, r, s, &c. numbers 
proportional to them ; viz. A : B : : m : n, A : C : : m : r, A : D : : m : ^, 
&c. ; and if the rectangle contained by any two of the lines be equal to the 
square of a third line, the product of the numbers proportional to the first 
two, will be equal to the square of the number proportional to the third , 
that is, if A.C=B«, m x rasji X n, 0T=sm^. 

For by this Prop. A.C : B» : : mxr : n^ ; but A.C=sB», therefore mXf 
=n^. Nearly in the same way it may be demonstrated, that whatever is 
the relation between the rectangles contained by these lines, there is the 
same between the products of the niunbers proportional to them. 

So also conversely if m and r be numbers proportional to the lines A and 
C ; if also A.CasB^ and if a number n be found such, that n^zsunr^ then 
A : B : : m : n. For let A : B : : m : 9, then sinoe m, q, r are proportional 
to A, B, and C, and A.CcsB' ; therefore, as has just been proved. ^=m 
Xr ; but 11^=^ xr, by hypothesis, therefore n^ss^, and nssq ; wherefore 

SCHOLIUM. 
In order to have numbers proportional to any set of magnitudes at the 
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same kind, rappoee one of them lo he divided into wj number m, of eqad 
pans, and lot H be one of theoe parts. Let H be ibond » times in the msf • 
nitude B, r times in C, « tisoes in 0» die., than it is evident that the num- 
bers m, II, r» # ure proportional to the magnitudes A» B, C and D« When 4 
iherefors it is ssid in an|r of the loUoisriiig pvopositions^ that a line an Am 
a number m, it is understood that Assmx H, or that A is equal to the given 
magnitude H multiplied by m, and the same is understood of the other 
magnitudes, B, C, D, and their proportional numbers, H being the common 
measure of all ^e mag nitud es. This common measure is omitted for the 
sake of brevity in the arithmetical expression ; but is sIwhqts implied, when 
a line, or other geometrical magnitude, is said to be equal to a number. 
Also, when there are fractions in the number to which the magnitude ia 
called equal, it is meant that the common measure H is farther subdivided 
into such parts as tho numerical fraction indicates. Thus, if Aa3360.375, 
it is meant that thqra ia a certain magnitude H, such that Ass360x H+ 

7;;;^XH, or that A is equal to 360 times H, together with 375 of tho 

XUw 

thousandth parts of H. And the same is true in all other cases^ whero 
numbers are used to express the relations of geometrical magnitudes. 



PROP. VIIL THEOR* 

The perpendicular drawn from the centre of a circle an the chord of anp are tea 
mean proportional between half the radius and the Une made up of the radius 
and ^perpendicular drmsn/rom the eentrean the chord ef double that arc : 
And the chordofthe arc is a meanproportianal betweenihe diameter amdaUaa 
tMeh is the difference between the radius and the /foresaid perpendieular from 
thecentre 

Let ADB bo a circle, of which the csntro is C ; DBPl^angr are, and DB 
the half of it ; let the chords D£, DB be drawn : as also CF and CG el 
right anglea to DE sad DB ; if CF be produced it will meet the circum 
iforenoe in B: let it meat it again in A, and lot AC be bisected in H ; CO 
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Ib a roe«n prafMmional between AH and AP ; and BD a mean prc^iorlklnal 
between AB and BF, the exceae of the radius above GF. 

Join AD ; and because ADB is a right angle, beiag an angle in a semi- 
circle ; and because COB is also a right angle, the triangles ABD, CBG 
are equiangiilar, and, AB : AD : : BC : CO (4. 6.), or aitemately, AB : 
fiC : : AD : CO ; and therefore, because AB is doable of BC, AD is den* 
hhi of C6, and the square of AD therefore equal to four times the squase 
afCG. 

But, because ADB is a right angled triangle, and DF a perpendicular 
on AB, AD is a mean proportional between AB and AF (8. 6.), and AD' 
»AB.AF (17. 6.), or since AB is 94AH, AD3»4AH.AF. Thereforo 
also, because 4CG»=r AD», <CG«=4AH.AF, and CG*=AH.AF ; where 
lore CG is a mean proportional between AH and AF, ^t is, between half 
die radius and the line made up of the radius, and the perpendicular on ths 
.chord of twice the arc BD. « 

Again, it is evident that BD is a mean proportional between AB and 3F 
(8. 6.), that is, between thti diameter and the excess of the radius above 
the perpendiculary on the chord of twice the arc DB* 



PROP. IX. THEOR • 

The circumference of a circle exceeds three times the diameter, by a Hne less 
than tenoftke parts, aftMah the diameter contains seventy, but greater 
than ten if the parts whereof the diameter contmns seventy-one, 

]Let ABD be a circle, of which the centre is €, and the diameter AB ; 
the circumference is greater than three times AB, by a line less than =g, or 

Y of AB, but graater thanzj of AB. 




* In this {>ropositioii, the character -|- placed aAer a ii*jmh< 



I tou; 
uwuf from it. 



and the charaoter — , on the otbor hand, sii 



Timhori aignUl;» that Komeihing it to 
ilpaifiea that something is to be takeA 
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In the circle A6D apply the straight line BD equal to the radius BC: 
Draw DF xperpendicular to BC, and let it meet the circumference again in 
E ; draw also GG perpendicular to BD : produce BC to A, bisect AC in 
H, and join CD. 

It is evident, that the arcs BD, BE are each of them one«sixth of the 
drcumference (Cor. 15. 4.), and that therefore the arc D6£ is one third of 
the circumference. Wherefore, the line (8. 1 . Sup.) CG is a mean pro- 
portional between AH, half the radius, and the line AF. Now because the 
■ides BD, DC, of the triangle BDC are equal, the angles DCF, DBF are 
also equal ; and t))e angles DFC, DFB being equal, and the side DF com- 
mon to the triangles DBF, DCF, the base BF is equal to the base CF, and 
BC is bisected in F. 

Therefore, if AC or BCsslOOO, AH=:500, CF=500, AF=1500, and 
CG being a mean proportional between AH and AF, CG^=:(17. 6.) AH. 
AFs=500xl500=«750000; wherefore CG=866.0254+, because (866. 
0254)2 is less than 750000. Hence also, AC+CG=1866.0254+. 

Now, as CG is the perpendicular drawn from the centre C, on the chord 
of one-sixth of the circumference, if P s the perpendicular from C on the 
chord of one-twelfth of the circumference, P will be a mean proportional 
between AH (8. 1. Sup.) and AC+CG, and P3=AH (AC-hCG)« 
600 X (1866.0254+) = 933012.7+. Therefore, P = 965.0258+, be- 
cause (965.9258)' is less than 933012.7. Hence also, AC+P=1965. 
9258+. 

Again, if Q s= the perpendicular drawn from C on the chord of one 
twenty-fourth of the circumference, Q will be a mean proportional between 
AH and AC+P, and Q2=AH (AC +P)=500( 1965.9258+) =982962. 
9+ ; and tjierefore Qs991.4449+, because (991.4449)^ is less than 
982962.9. Therefore also AC+Q=sl991.4449+. 

In like manner, if S be the perpendicular from C on the chord of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference, S»=AH (AC+Q)=500 (1991.4449+) 
=995722.45+ ; and Sss997.8589+, because (997.8589)^ is less thai) 
995722.45. Hence also, AC+S=1997.8589+. 

Lastly » if T be the perpendicular from C on the chord of one ninety-sixth 
of the circumference, T3=AH (AC+S)=500 (1997.8589+) =998929. 
45+, and T=999.46458+. Thus T, the perpendicular on the chord of 
one ninety-sixth of the circumference, is greater than 999.46458 of those 
parts of which the radius contains 1000. 

But by the last proposition, the chord of one ninety-sixth part of the cir- 
cumference is a mean proportional between the diameter and the excess of 
the radius above S, the perpendicular from the centre on the chord of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference. Therefore, the square of the chord of 
one ninety-sixth of the circumference =AB (AC— S)=2000x (2.1411—,) 
=4282.2--; and therefore the chord itself =65.4386— , because (65. 
4386)^ is greater than 4282.2. Now, the chord of one ninety-sixth of the 
circumference, or the side of an equilateral polygon of ninety-six sides in- 
scribed in the circle, being 65.4386—, the perimeter of that polygon will be 
=(65.4386—) 96=6282.1056—. 

Let the perimeter of the circumscribed polygon of the same number of 
sides, be M,then (2. Cor. 2. l.Sup.)T : AC :: 6282.1056— : M,thatiS| 
(since T=999.46458+, as already shewn), 
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999.46458+ : 1000 :: 0^2.1056- : M; if Uien N be rnieh, 
Jiat 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1036— : N ; ex asquo perturb. 999.46438 
+ : 999.46458 : : N : M ; and, since the fint i^ greater than the eeoond, 
the third is greater than the fourth, or N is greater than M. 

Now, if a fourth pfoportional be found to 999.46438, 1000 and 6282, 
1056 viz 6285.461 — , then, 

because, 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056 : 6285.461—, 
and as before, 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056— : N ; 
lh«reft>re, 6282.1056 : 6282.1056— : : 6285.461— N, and as the first of 
laese proportionals is greater than the ftecond, the third, yiz. 6285 46 ^ 




is greater than N, the fourth. But N was proved to be greater than M ; 
. much more, therefore, is 6285.461 greater than M, the perimeter of a poly- 
gon of ninety-six sides circumscribed about the circle ; that is, the perime- 
ter of that polygon is less than 6283.461 ; now, the cirpumference of the 
circle is less than the perimeter of the polygon ; much more, therefore, is it 
less than 6285.461 ; wherefore the circumference of a circle is less than 
6285.461 of thostj parts of which the radius contains 1000. The circum- 
feret^ce, therefore has to the diameter a less ratio (8. 5.) than 6285.461 has 
to 2000, or than 3142.7305 has to 1000 : but the ratio of 22 to 7 is greater 
than die ratio of 3 1 42.7305 to 1 000, therefore the circumference has a less 
ratio to the diameter than 22 has to 7, or the circumference is less than 22 
of the parts of which the diameter contains 7. 

It remains to demonstrate, that the part by which the circumference ex* 

coeds the diameter is greater than — of the diameter. 

It was before shewn, that CG«=750000; wherefore CG =866.02545— , 
because (866.02543)2 is greater than 750000 ; therefore AC+CG= 1866. 
02545—. 

Now, P being, as before, the perpendicular from the centre on the chord 
of one twelfth of the circumference, P*=AH (AC-f-CG) ar500x(1866 
02545)— =933012.73— ; and P = 965.92585— , because (965. 92585)» 
is greater than 633012.73. Hencp also, AC+P= 1965.92583 — 

23 
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Next, as Qs the perpendicular drawD from the centre on the chord of 
one twenty-fourth of the circumference, Q2ss:AH(AC+P)=r500x (1965. 
92585—) ^982962.93— ; and Q ss 991.44495-, because (991.44496)> 
is greater than 982962.93. Hence also. AC+Q=5l99L44495— . 

In like manner* as S is the perpendicubr from C on the chord of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference, S^^AH (AC -hQ)=500(l 991.44495— ) 
9=995722.475—, and Ss(997.85895—) because (997.85895)^ is greater 
than 995722.475. 

But the square of the chord of the ninety-sixth part of the circumference 
=AB(AC— S)s2000(2.14105+)=:4282J+,and the chord iuelfs 
65.4377+ because (65.4377)^ is less than 4282.1 : Now the chord of one 
ninety-sixth part of the circumference being =65.4377+, the perimeter 
of a polygon of ninety-six sides inscribed in the circle =(65.4377+ )96 =5 
6282.01 9+ . But the circumference of the circle is greater than the pe- 
rimeter of the inscribed polygon ; therefore the circumference is greater 
than 6282.019, of those parts of which the radius contains 1000 ; or than 
3141.009 of the parts of which the radius contains 500, or the diameter 

contains 1000. Now, 3141.009 has to 1000 a greater ratio than 3+ ~ 

to 1 ; therefore the circumference of the circle has a greater ratio to the 

diameter than 3+ =rha8 to 1 ; that is, the excess of the circumference 
71 

above three times the diameter is greater than ten of those parts of which 

the diameter contains 71 ; and it has already been shewn to be less than 

ten of those of which the diameter contains 70. 

Cor. 1. Hence the diameter of a circle being given, the circumference 
may be found nearly, by making as 7 to 22, so the given diameter to a 
fourth proportional, which will be greater than the circumference. And 

if as 1 to 3 +—, or as 71 or223, so the given diameter to a fourth pro- 
portional, this will be nearly equal to the circumference, but will be less 
than it. 

Cor. 2. Because the difference between ;= and =r is -77^=1 therefore the 

7 71 497 

lines found by these proportionals differ by — r of the diameter. There^ 

fore the difference of either of them from the circumference must be less 
than the 497th part of the diameter. 

Cor. 3. As 7 to 22, so the square of the radius to the area of the circle 
nearly. 

For it has been shewn, that (1. Cor. 5. 1. Sup.) the diameter of a cir 
cle is to its circumference as the square of the radius to the area of the 
Qircle ; but the diameter is to the circumference nearly as 7 to 22, there- 
fpre the square of the radius is to the area of the circle nearly in that same 
ratio 
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SCHOLIUM. 

It is eyident that tbe method employed in tbis pioposition, for finding 
the limiu of the ratio of ^e circumference of tilie diameter, may be carried 
to a greaser degree of exactness, by finding tile perimeter of an inscribed 
and erf a circumscribed polygon of a greater number of sides than 96. The 
manner in which the perimeters of such polygons approach nearer to one 
another, as the number of their sides increases, may be seen from the fol- 
lowing Table, which is constructed on the principles explained in the foro 
going Proposition, and in which the radius is supposed ssl. 



NO. of Sides 


Perimeter of the 


Perimeter of the 


of the Poly- 


inscribed Poly- 


circamscribed 


gon. 


gon. 


Polygon. 


6 


6.000000 


6.822033— 


12 


6.211657+ 


6.430781- 


24 


6.265257+ 


6.319320- 


48 


6.278700+ 


6.292173- 


96 


6.282063+ 


6.285430- 


192 


6.282904+ 


6.283747— 


384 


6.283115+ 


6.283327- 


768 


6.283167+ 


6.283221 -i. 


1536 


6.283180+ 


6.283195- 


3072 


6.283184+ 


6.283188- 


6144 


6.283185+ 


6.283186- 



The part that is wantbg in the numbers of the second column, to make 
up the entire perimeter of any of the inscribed polygons, is less than unit 
in the sixth decimal place ; and in like manner, the part by which tho 
numbers in the last column exceed the perimeter of any of the circumscrib- 
ed polygons is less than a unit in the sixth decimal place, that is, than 

iiwvwv\ ^^ ^^ radius. Also, as the numbers in the second column are 

less than the perimeters of the inscribed polygons, they are each of them 
less than the circtmiference of the circle ; and for the same reason, each of 
those in the third column is greater than the circumference. But when 

the arc of - of the circumference is bisected ten times, the number of aides 
o 

in the polygon is 6144, and the numbers in the Table differ from one an- 
other only by - ^^^^^wv put of the radius, and therefore the perimeters of 
1 OOuUUO 

the polygons differ by less than that quantity ; and consequently the cir- 
cumference of the circle, which is greater than the least, and less than the 
greatest of these numbers, is determined within less than the millionth 
part of the radius. 

Hence also, if R be the radius of any circle, the circumference is greater 
than Rx6.283l85,or than 2Rx3.141592, but less than 2Rx3.141593 ; 
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and these numbers differ from one another only bj a milliontli part of the 
radius. So also R*+3.141592 is less, and R> x 3.141593 greater than the 
area of the circle ; and these numbers differ from one ai^ther only by a 
millionth part of the square of the radius. 

In this way, also, the dreumference and die area of the circle maybe 
found still nesrer to the troifa ; but neither by thisy nor bjr any other me- 
thod yet known to ijeometecs, canlhey be exactly determmed, thoo^ the 
erron of both may oe reduced to a less quanti^ than any that can be ao- 
aigned. 
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BOOK n. 

OP THE INTERSECTION OF PLANES. 



DEFINITIONS. 



«• A iT&AioHT line it perpendicular or at right angles to a plane, when 
it makes right angles with every straight line which it meets in that 
plane. 

2. A plane is perpendicular to a plane, when the straight lines drawn in 
one of the planes perpendicular to the common section of the two planes^ 
are perpendicular to the other plane. 

3. The inclination of a straight line to a plane is the acute angle contained 
by that straight line, and another drawn from the point in which the 
first line meets the plane, to the point in which a perpendicular to the 
plane, drawn from any point of the first line, meets the same plane. 

4. The angle made by two planes which cut one another, is the angle con- 
tained by two straight lines drawn from any, the same point in the line 
of their common section, at right angles to that line, the one, in the one 
plane, and the other, in the other. Of the two adjacent angles made by 
two lines dA*awu in this manner, that which is acute is also called the In- 
clination of the planes to one another. 

5. Two planes are said to hare the same, or a like inclination to one an- 
other, which two other planes hare, when the angles of inclination aboTo 
defined are equal to one another. 

6. A straight line is said to be parallel to a plane, when it does not meet 
the plane, though produced ever so far. 
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7. Planes are said to be parallel to one another, which do^ot meet, though 
produced ever so far. 

8. A solid angle is an angle made by the meeting of more than two plane 
angles, which are not in the same plane in <me point. 

PRCP. L THEOH, 

One part of a strtdghi Um cannot he in a plane and another part above it. 

If it be possible let AB, part of the straight line ABC, be in the plane, 
and the part BC above it : and since the 

straight line AB is in the plane, it can be G. 

produced in that plane (2. Post. 1.) ; let ^y^ 

it be produced* to D : Then ABC and \ ^^ \ 

ABD are two straight lines, and they \ y^ \ 

have the common segment AB, which is \ a -^ jv \ 

impossible (Cor.def. 3. L). Therefore \ '^ \ 

ABC is not a straight line. 

PROP. IL THEOR 

Any three straight Uneswkieh meet one another^ not in the samepoint^ are m 

one plane. 

Let the three straight lines AB^ CD, CB meet one another in the points 
B, C and E ; AB, CD, CB are in one plane. 

Let any plane pass through the straight line 
£B, and let the pl«ne be turned about £B, pro* 
duced, if necessary, until it pass through the 
point C : Then, because the points E, C are in 
this plane, the straight line EC is in it(def. 9. 1.) : 
for the same reason, the straight line BC is in 
the same ; and, by the hypothesis, £B is in it ; 
therefore the three straight lines EC, CB, BE 
are in one plane : but the whole of the lines DC, 
AB, and BC produced, are in the same plane 
with the parts of them EC, EB, BC (1. 2. 
Sup.) Therefore AB, CD, CB, are all in one 
plane. 

CoR. It is manifest, that any two straight lines which cut one another 
are in one plane : Also, that any three points whatever are in one plane 
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PROP. III. THEOR. 
Iftwm planes cui one another^ their eomman section tsa straight kne. 

Let two planes AB, BC cut one another, 
and let B and D be two points in the line of 
Uieir common section. From B to D draw the 
straight line BD ; and because the points B 
aad D are in the plane AB, the straight line 
BD is in that plane (def. 5. 1.) : for the same 
reason it is in the plane CB ; the straight line 
BD is therefore common to the planes AB 
and BC, or it is the common section of these 
«>lanes. 



£biJ 



s^T^ 



PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a straight Une stand at right angles to each of two straight lines in the 
pnint ^ their intersection^ it toiU also he at right angles to the plane in 
tohiek these lines are. 

Let the strai^ line AB stand at nght angles to each of the straight 
lines EF, CD in A, the point of their intersection : AB is also at right an- 
gles to the plane passing through EF, CD. 

Through A draw any line AG in the 
plane in which are EF and CD ; let G be 
any point in that lino ; draw GH parallel 
to AD; and make HFssHA, join FG; and 
when produced let it meet CA in D ; join 
BD, BG, BF. Because GH is paraUel to 
AD, and FH^rHA : therefore FGssGD, 
so that the line DF is bisected in G. And 
because BAD is a right angle) BD^aAB' 
-4-AD^ (47. 1.); and for the same reason,- 
BF« = AB2+AF^ therefore BD^+BF^sr 
2AB» + AD« + AF« ; and because DF is 
bisected in G (A. 2.), AD«+AF«=2AGa+ 
2GF«, therefore BD«+BF«s=2AB*+2AG* 
+2GF«. 

2GF»=2AB^+2AG»+2GF» ; and taking 2GF« from both, 2BG3=2AB« 
+2AG«, or BG2=AB»+AG*; whence BAG (48. 1.) is a right angle. 
Now AG is any straight line drawn in the plane of the lines AD, AF ; and 
when a straight line is at right angles to any straight line which it meets 
with in a plane, it is at right angles to the plane itself (def. 1 . 2. Sup.). AB 
is therefore at right angles to die plane of the lines AF, AD. 




But BD2 + BFa= (A, 2.) 2BG2+2GF", therefore 2BGa+ 
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PROP. V. THEOR. 

Tf three straight lines meet all in one point, and a straight line stand at rigU 
angles to each of them in that point / these three straighi lines are in one 
and the same plane. 

Let tlie straight line AB stand at right angles to each of the straighi 
lines BC, BD, BE, in B, the point where they meet ; BC, BD, BE are in 
one and the same plane. 

If not, let BD and BE, if possible, be in one plane, and BO be aboTe it 5 
and let a plane pass through AB, BC, the common section of which with 
•he flane, in which BD and BE are. shall be a straight (3. 2. Sup.) line ; 
let this be BF : therefore the three straight lines AB, BC, BP are all in 
one plane, yiz. that which passes through AB, BC ; and beeaose AB 
stands at right angles to each of the straight lines BD, BE, it is also st 
right angles (4. 2. Sup.) to the plane passing A 
through Siem ; and therefore makes right an- "^^ 
gles with every straight line meeting it in that 
plane ; but BF which b in that plane meets it ; 
therefore the angle ABE is a right angle ; but 
the angle ABC, by the hypothesis is also a right 
angle ; therefore the angle ABF is equal to the 
angle ABC, and they are both in the same 
plane, which is' impossible : therefore the straight 
line BC is not abore the plane in which are BD 
and BE : Wherefore the three straight lines 
BC, BD, BE are in one and the same plane. 




PROP. VI. THEOR. 

Two straight lines which are at right angles to the same plane, are parallel te 

one another. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD be at right angles to the same plane BDE ; 
AB is parallel to CD. 

Let them meet the plane in the points B, D. 
Draw DE at right angles to DB, in the plane BDE, 
and let E be any point in it: Join AE, AD, EB. 
Because ABE is a right angle, AB'+BE^s (47. 1.) 
AE^ and because BDE is a right angle, BE^ssBD* 
+ DE2; therefore AB«+BD2-hDE«=AE« ; now, 
AB»+BD»=sAD», because ABD is a right angle, 
therefore AD3+D£^=sAE^ and ADE is therefore 
a (48. 1.) right angle. Therefore ED is perpendi- 
cular to the three lines BD, DA, DC, whence these 
lines are in one plane (5. 2. Sup.). But AB is in the 
plane in which are BD, DA, because any three 
straight lines, which meet one another, are in one 
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yliiie (2. 2. Sim.) : therefore AB, BD, DC are in one plane ; and each of 
the angles ABD, BDC is a right angle ; therefore AB is parallel (Cor. 28 
l.)toCD. 

PROP. VIL THEOE. 

If two straight lines he parallel^ and one of them at right angles to a vkme « 
the other is also at right angles to the same pkme* 

Let AB, CD be two parallel straight 
Unest and let one of them AB be at 
light angles to a plane ; the other CD 
is at right angles to the same plane. 
^ For, if CD be not perpendicular to 
the plsufte to which AB is perpendicular, 
let DG be perpendicular to it. Then 
(6. 2. Sup.) DG is parallel to AB : DG 
and DC therefore are both parallel to 
AB, and are drawn through the same 
point D, which is impossible (11. Ax. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

TtDO straight lines which are each of them parallel to the same straight UtiSf 
though not both in the samephme with tl, are parallel to One another. 

Let AB, CD be each of them parallel to EF, and not in the same plane 
with it ; AB shall be parallel to CD. 

In £F take any point G, from which draw, in the plane passing through 
EF, AB, the straight line GH at right angles to EF ; and in the plane 
passing through EF, CD, draw GK .^t right angles to the same EF. 
And because EF is perpendicular both to GH and GK, it is perpendicular 
(4. 2. Sup.) to the plane HGK passing through them : and EF is parallel 
to AB ; therefore AB is at right 
angles (7. 2. Sup.) to the plane 
HGK. For the same reason, CD 
is likewise at right anfi[les to the 
plane HGK. Therefore ABr CD 
are each of them at right angles 
to the plane HGK. But if two 
straight lines are at right angles 
to, the same plane, they are paral- 
lel (6. 2. Sup.) to one another. Therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

PROP. IX. THEOR, 

If two straight hnes meeting one another be parallel to two others that meet one 
another^ though not in the same plane with the first two ; the first two and the 
other two shall contain equal angles. 

Let the two straiirht lines AB, BC which meet one another, be parallel 

24 
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In the two ttrai^t Hnes D£, £F diat meet one another, and are not in tfaer 
•4ine plane with AB, BG. The angle ABC ia equal to the angle D£F. 

Take BA, BC, ED, EF all equal to one an- 
other ; and join AD, CF, BE, AC, DF : Because 
BA is equal and parallel to ED, therefore AD is 
(33. 1.) both equal and parallel to Bfi. For the 
same reason, CF is equal and parallel to BE. 
Therefore AD and CF are each of them equal and 
parallel to BE. But straight lines that are paral- 
lel to the same straight line, though not in the 
same plane with it, are parallel (8. 2. Sup.) to one ' 
another. Therefore AD is parallel to CF; and it 
is equal to it, and -^C, DF join them towards the 
same parts ; and therefore (33. 1.) AC is equal 
and parallel to DF. And because AB, BC are 
«)ual to DE, EF, and the base AC to the base 
DF ; the angle ABC is equal (8. 1.) to the ande 
DEF. -^ \ J 




PROP. X. PROB. 

To draw a straight line perpendicular to a plane^from a given point above t$. 

Let A be the f(iven point above the plane BH, it is required to draw from 
the point A a straight line perpendicular to the plane BH. 

In the plane draw any straight line BC, and from the point A draw (Prop. 
12. 1.) ADpeipendicular to BC. If then AD be «Jso perpendicular to the 
plane BH, the thing required is already done ; but if it be not, from the 
point D draw (Prop. 11. 1), in the 
plane BFI, the straight lino DE at 
right angles to BC ; and from the 
point A draw AF perpendicular to 
DE ; and through F draw (Prop. 31 
1.) GU parallel to BC : and because 
BC is at right angles to ED, and DA, 
BC is at right angles (4. 2. Sup.) to 
the plane^ passing through ED, DA. 
And GH is parallel to BC ; but if two 

other shall be at nght (7 2. Sup.) angles to the same%lane ; wherefore 
GH IS at nght angles to the plane through ED, DA, and is perpendicular 
(def 1. 2. Sup.) to every straight line meeting it in that plane. But AF, 
which IS in the plane through ED, DA, meets it : Therefore GH is per- 
pendicular to AF, and consequently AF is perpendicular to GH : and AP 
IS also perpendicular to DE: Therefore AF is perpendicular to eichof the 
stnught lines GH DE. But if a straight line stends at right angles to 
each of two straight Unesm the pointof their intersection, it >s also at right 
I^&* '?K ? ^^n P???i?g,^^™«gl» them (4. 2. Sup.). And the plane 
passing through ED, GH is the plane BH ; therefore AF is perpendicular 
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Wlkfb plane BH ; 00 that, from the giren point A, above the plane BH, 
the •tnight line AF is drawn perpendicular to that plane. 

Cor. If it be required from a point C in a plane to erect a perpen 
dicular to that plane, take a point A above the plane, and draw AF per- 
pendicular to the plane ; then, if ^om C a line be drawn parallel to AF, 
It will be the perpendicular required ; for being parallel to AF it will be 
peipendicnlar to the same plane to which AF b perpendicular (7. 2. Sup.) 

PROP. Xl. THEOR. 

Drom the same powt in a plane, there cannot be two straight lines at right 
angles to the plane^ upon the same side of it; And there can be but one 
perpendicular to a phmefrom a point above it. 

For if it be poeaible, let the two straight lines AC, A6 be at right angles 
to a given j^ane fh>m the same point A in the plane, and upon the same 
aide of it ; and let a plane pass through B A, AC ; the common section of 
this plane with the given plane is a straight (3. 2. Sup.) line passing through 
A : Let DAE be their common section : Therefore the straight lines AB, 
AC, DAE are in one plane : And because CA is at right angles to the 
given plane, it makes right angles with every 
straidit line meeting it in that plane. But 
DA£, which is in that plane, meeu C A : there- 
fore CAE is a riffht angle. For the same rea- 
son BAE is a right angle. Wherefore the an- 
ge CAE is equal to the angle BAE; and 
ey are in one plane, which is impossible. 

Also, from a point above a plane, there can be _^ . - 

but one perpendicular to that plane ; for if there U A. E 

could be two, they would be parallel (6. 2. Sup.) to one another, which is 
absurd. 

PROP. XIL* THEOR. 

Planes to which the same straight line is perpendicular^ are parallel to one 

another. 

Let the straight line AB be perpendicular to 
each of the planes CD, EF : those planes are pa- 
raJilei to one another. 

If not, they must meet one another when pro- 
duced, and their common section must be a straight 
line GH, in which take any point K,.and join AK, 
BK : Then, because AB is perpendicular to the 
plaae EF, it is perpendicular (def. 1. 2. Sup.) to 
the straight line BK which is in that plane, and 
therefore ABK is a right angle. For the same 
roason, BAK is a right angle ; wherefore the two 
angles ABK, BAK of &e triangle ABK are 
e\ual to two right augles, which is impossible. 
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(17. 1.): Tharefoie the planet CD, £F, though piodnced, do aol 
one another ; that is, they are parallel (def. 7. 2. Sup.). 



PROP. XIIL THEOR. 

If two straight lines meeting one another ^ he parallel to two straight hnes 
which also meet one another ^ but are not in the same plane with the first 
two : the plane which passes through the first two is paraUd to the plane 
passing through the others. 

Let AB^ BC, two straight lines meeting one another, be parallel to DE, 
"EF that meet one another, but are not in the same plane with AB, BC : 
The planes through AB, BC, and D£, EF shall not meet, though pro- 
duced. 

From the point B dhraw BO perpendicular (10. 2. Sup.) to the plane 
which passes through DE, EF, and let it meet that piuie in 6 ; and 
through G draw 6H parallel to ED (Prop. 31. 1.), and GK parallel to EF : 
And because BG is perpendicular to the plane through DE, EF, it mnsi 
make right angles with every 

straight line meeting it in that *q 

plane (1. def. 2. Sup.). But *^ 

the straight hnes GH, GK in 
that plane meet it : Therefore 
each of the angles BGH, BGK 
is a right angle : And because 
BA is parallel (8. 2. Sup.) to 
GH (for each of them is paral- 
lel to DE), the an^es GBA, 
BGH are together equal (29. 
1.) to two right . angles : And 

BGH is a right angle ; therefore also GBA is a right angle, and GB pe?- 
pendicular to BA : For the same reason, GB is peipendicular to BC : 
Since, therefore, the straight line GB stands at right angles to the two 
straight lines BA, BC, that cut one another in B; GB is perpendicular 
(4. 2. Sup.) to the plane through BA, BC : And it is perpendicular to the 
plane through DE, EF ; therefore BG is perpendicular to each of the 
planes through AB, BC, and DE, EF : But planes to which the same 
straight line is perpendicular, are parallel (12. 2. Sup.) to one another: 
Therefore the plane through AB, BC, is parallel to the plane through 
DE, EF. 

Cor. It follows from this demonstration, that if a straight line meet 
two parallel planes, and be peipendicular to one of them, it must be per- 
pencQcular to the other also. 
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PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

Ij f too parallel planes be cut by another plane f their common sections with U 

are par amis. 

Let the parallel planes AB, 
CD, be cut by the plane EFHG, 
and let their common sections with 
it be EF» 6H ; £F is parallel to 
GH. 

For the straight lines EF and 
6H are in the same plane, viz. 
EFH6 which cuts the planes 
AB and CD ; and they do not 
meet though produced; for the 
planes in which they are do not 



meet; therefore EF and 6H are parallel (def. 30. !•)' 
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PROP. XV. THEOB. 

If two parallel planes be cut by a third phme, they have the sojhe inclination 

to that plane. 

Let AB and CD be two parallel planes, and EH a third plane catting 
them ; The planes AB and CD are equally inclined to EH. 

Let the straight lines EF and GH be the common section of the plane 
EH with the two planes AB and CD ; and from K, any point in EF, draw 
in the plane EH the straight line KM at right angles to EF, and let it 
meet GH in L ; draw also KN at right angles to EF in the plane AB : 
and through the straight lines KM, KN, let a plane be made to pass, cut- 
ting the plane CD in the Une LO. And because EF and GH a^e the 
conimon sections of the plane EH with the two parallel planes AB and 
CD, EF is parallel to GH (14. 2. Sup.). But EF is at right angles to 
the plane that passes through KN and KM (4. 2. Sup.), because it is at 
right angles to the lines KM and KN : therefore GH is also at right an- 
gles to the same jdane (7. 2. Sup.), and it is therefore at right angles to 
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the lines LM, LO which it meets in that plane. Therefore, since LM •nA 
LO are alright angles to LG, the common section of the two planes CD 
and EH, the angle OLM is the inclination of the plane CD to the plane 
EH (4. def. 2. Sup.). For the same reason the angle MKN is the mdins^ 
don of the plane AB to the plane EH. But hecause KN and LO are pa- 
rallel, being the common sections of the parallel planes AB and CD wim 
a third plane, the interior angle NKM is equal to the exterior angle OLM 
(29. 1.) ; *l^at ia, the inclination of the plane AB to the plane EH, is equal 
to the inclination of the plane CD to the same plane EH. 

< >. . / 

PROP. XVL THEOR. 
If two straight linesbe cut by parallel planes, they must he cutin the same ratw 

Let the straight lines AB, CD be cut by the parallel planes GH, KL, 
MN, in the pomu A, £, B; C. F, D: 
As AE is to EB, so is CF to FD. 

Join AC, BD, AD, and let AD meet 
the plane KL in the point X ; and join , 
EX, XF: Because the two parallel 
planes KL, MN are cut by the plane 
£BDX, the common sections EX, BD, 
are parallel ( 14. 2. Sup.). For the same 
reason, because the two parallel planes 
GH, KL are cut by the plane AXFC, 
the common sections AC, XF are paral- 
lel : And because EX is parallel to BD, 
a side of the triangle ABD, as AE to 
EB, so is ( 2. 6.) AX to XD. Again, be* 
cause XF is parallel to AC, aside of the 
triangle ADC, AX to XD, so is CF to 
FD : and it was proved that AX is to XD, 
as AE to EB : Therefore (11. 5.), as AE 
to EB, so is CF to FD. 

PROP. XVIL THEOR. 

If a straight line he at right angles to a plane, every plane which passes through 
that line is at right angles to the first mentioned plane. 

Let the straight line AB be at right aneles to the plane CK ; every plane 
which passes througrh AB is at right angles to the plane CK. 

Let any plane DE pass through AB, and let CE be the common section 
of the planes DE, CK ; take any point F in CE, from which draw FG in 
the plane DE at ri^ht angles to CE : And because AB is perpendicular 
to the plane CK, tlierefore it is also perpendicular to every straight line 
meeting it in that plane (1. def. 2. Sup.) ; and consequently it is perpen* 
dicular to CE : Wherefore ABF is a right angle ; But GFB is likewise a 
right angle ; therefore AB is parallel (28. 1 .) to FG. And AB is at rigiit 
angles to the plane CK : therefore FG is also at right angles to the saiue 
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pLane (7. 2. Sup.). But one plane is 
at right angles to another plane when 
the straight lines drawn in one of the 
planes, at right angles to their com- 
mon section, are also at right angles 
to the other plane (def. 2. 2. Sup.); and 
any straight line F6 in the plane DE, 
which is at right angles to C£, the 
common section of the planes, has beea 
proved to be perpendicular to the other 
plane CK ; therefore the plane DE 

is at right angles to the plane CK. In like manner, it may be proved 
that all the planes which pass through AB are at right angles to the plane 
CK. . . / 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 



If ivx) planes cutting one another be each of them perpendiailar to a third pUne 
their common section is perpendicular to the same plane. 

Let the two planes AB, BC be each of them perpendicular to a third 
plane, and BD be the common section of the first two ; BD is perpendicular 
to the plane ADC. 

From D in the plane ADC, draw DE perpen- 
dicular to AD, and DP to DC. Because DE is 
perpendicular to AD, the common section of the 
planes AB and ADC; and because the plane 
AB is at right angles to ADC, DE is at right 
angles to the plane AB (def. 2. 2. Sup.), and there-^ 
fore also to the straight line BD in that plane 
(def. 1. 2. Sup.). For the same reason, DF is at 
right angles to DB. Since BD is therefore at 
right angles to both the lines DE and DF, it is 
at right angles to the plane in which DE and 
DF are, that is, to the plane ADC (4. 2. Sup.). 
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PROP. XIX. PROB. 

Two straight lines not in the same plane being given inpotition^ io draw a 
straight Une perpendicular to them both. 

Tjet AB and CD be the given lines, which are not in the same plane ; it 
is required to draw a straight line which shall be perpendicular both to AB 
and CD. 

In AB take any point E, and through E draw EF parallel to CD, and 
let EG be drawn perpendicular to the plane which passes through EB, 
EF (10. 2. Sup.). Through AB and EG let a plane pass, via. GK, and let 
this plane meet CD in H; from H draw HK perpendicular to AB ; and 
UK is the line required. Through U, draw HG parallel to AB. 
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Then, since HK and GE, which are in the same plane, are both at right 
angles to the straight line AB, they are parallel to one another. And be- 
cause the lines H6, HD are paraUel to the lines £B, EF, each to each« 
.he plane GHD is parallel to the plane (13. 2. Sup.) BEF ; and therefore 
EG, which is perpendicular to the plane BEF, is perpendicular also to the 
plane (Cor. 13. 2. Sup.) GHD. Therefore HK, which is parallel to GE, 
is also perpendicular to the plane GHD (7. 2. SupOf ^nd it is therefore per- 
pendicular to HD (def. 1. 2. Sup.), which is in that plane, and it is also 
perpendicular to AB ; therefore HK is drawn perpendicular to the two 
given lines, AB and CD. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 

IfasoUdangleheeatUamed by threeidane angUs^any iwo oftku9 angUs an 
gr9ater than, the ddrd. 

Let the solid angle at A be contained by the tliree plane angles BAC^ 
CAD, DAB. Any two of them are greater than the third; 

If the angles BAG, CAD, DAB be all equal, it is evident that any two 
of them are greater than the third. But if they are not, let BAC be that 
angle which is not less than either of the other two, and is greatef than 
one of them, DAB ; and at the point A in the 
straight line AB, make in the plane which 
passes through BA, AC, the angle BAE equal 
(Prop. 23. L) to the angle DAB; and make 
AE equal to AD, and through E draw BEC 
cutting AB, AC in the points B, C, and join 
DB, DC. And because DA is equal to AE, 
and AB is c<»nmon to the two triangles ABD, 
ABE. and also the angle DAB equal to the 
angle EAB ; therefore the base DB is equal (4. L) to the base BE. And 
because BD, DC are greater (20. 1.) than CB, and one of them BD has 
been proved equal to BE, a part of CB, therefore the other DC is greater 
than the remaining part EC. And because DA is equal to AE, and AC 
common, but the base DC greater than the base EC ; therefore the angle 
DAC is greater (25. 1.) than the angle EAC ; and, by the constructton, 
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dw lagle DAB is equal to the angle BAE ; wherefore the angles DAB, 
DAG are together greater than BAE, EAC, thai is, than the angle BAG 
But BAG is not less than either of the angles DAB, DAG ; therefore 
Bag, with either of them, is greater than the other. 

/ ) * • ' 

'•' .' PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

The plane angles which contain any solid angle are together less than four 

right angles. 

Let A be & solid ang e contained by any number of plane angles B AC| 
.CAD, DA£, EAP, FAB ; these together are less than four right angles. 

Let the planes which contain the solid angle at A be cut by another 
plane, and let the section of them by that plane be the rectilineal figure 
BCDEF. And because the solid angle at B is contained by three plane 
angles CBA, ABE, FBC, of which any two 
are greater (20. 2. Sup.) than the third, the 
angles CBA, ABF are greater than the an- 
gle FBC : For the same reason, the two 
plane angles at each of the points C, D, E, 
F, viz. the angles which are at the bases of 
the triangles having the common vertex A, 
are greater than the third angle at the same 
point, which is one of the angles of the figure 
BCDEF : therefore all the angles at the 
bases of the triangles are together greater 
than all the angles of the figure: and be- 
cause all the angles of the triangles are to- 
gether equal to twice as many right angles as there are triangles (32. 1.) » 
that is, as there are sides in the figure BCDEF ; and because all the an- 
gles of the figure, together with four right angles, are likewise equal to* 
twice as many right angles as there are sidesinthe figure(l cr. 32. l.);there- 
fore all the angles of the triangles are equal to all the angles of the rectili 
neal figure, together with four right angles. But all the angles at the bases 
of the triangles are greater than all the angles of the rectilineal, as has 
been proved. Wherefore, the remaining angles of the triangles, viz. those 
at the vertex, which contain the solid angle at A, are less than four right 
angles. 

Otherwise. 

Let the sum of all the angles at the bases of the triangles s=S ; the 
sum of all the angles of the rectilineal figure BCDEF sssJe ; the sum of the 
plane angles at AsX, and let Rs a right angle. 

Then, because S-|-X=s twice (32. 1.) as many right angles as there are 
triangles, or as there are sides of the rectilineal figure BCDEF, and as 
^-(-4R is also equal to twice as many right angles as there are sides of the 
■ame figure ; therefore S-f-Xs-T-f 4K. But because of the three plane 
angles which contain a solid angle, any two are greater than the third. 

25 
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Sys ; and therefore X/4R ; that is, the eimi of the plane an^es whict 
contain the solid angle at A is less than four right angles. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It is evident, that when any of the angles of the figure BCDEF is ex* 
terior, like the angle at D, in tne an- 
nexed figure, the reasoning in the ^^ 
above proposition does not hold, be- 
cause the solid angles at the base 
are not all contained by plane an- 
gles, of which two belong to the tri- 
angular planes, having their com- / ^^ 
mon vertex in A, and the third is an 
interior angle of the rectilineal figure, 

or base. Therefore, it cannot he ^ ^ 

concluded that 8 is necessarily great- -B v 

er than X This proposition, Uierefore, is subject to a limitation, which '* 
farther explained m the notes on this Book. 
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OF THE COMPARISON OF SOLIDS. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. A Solid is that which has length, breadth, and thickness. 

2. Similar solid figures are such as are contained by the same number of' 
similar planes similarly situated, and having like inclinations to one an- 
other. 

3. A pyramid is a solid figure contained by planes that are constituted be- 
twixt one plane and a point above it in wiiich they meet. 

4. A prism is a solid figure contained by plane figures, of which two that 
are opposite are equal, similar, and parallel to one anodier ; and die 
others are parallelograms. 

5. A parallelopiped is a solid figure contained by six quadrilateral figures, 
whereof every opposite two are parallel. 

6. A cube is a solid figure contained by six equal squares. 

7. A sphere is a solid figure described by the revolution of a^ semicircle 
about a diameter, which remains unmoved. 

8. The axis of a sphere is the fixed straight line about which the semi 
circle revolves. * 

9. The centre of a sphere is the same with that of the semicircle. 

10. The diameter of a sphere is any straight line which passes through 
the centre, and is tenninated both wavs by the superficies of the sphere. 
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1 1 . A cone is a solid figure described by the revolution of a right angled 
triangle about one of the sides containing the right angle, which side 
remains fixed. 

12. The axis of a cone is the fixed straight line about which the triangle 
revolves. 

3. The base of a cone is the circle described by that side, containing the 
right angle, which revolves. 

14. A cylinder is a solid figure described by the revolution of a right an- 
gled parallelogram about one of its sides, which remains fixed. 

15. The axis of a cylinder is the fixed straight line about which the paral- 
lelogram revolves. 

16. The bases of a cylinder are the circles described by the two revolving 
opposite sides of the parallelogram. 

17. Similar cones and cylinders are those which have th«ir axes, and the 
diameters of their bases proportionals. 

PROP. L THEOR. 

If two sohds h0 eontcdnbd by the same number of equal and stmiktr planes 
sindlarly sUwUedy and if the ineUnatum of any itoo eontiguous jdanes in the 
one solid be the same with the inclination of the two equals and simiiarly 
situated planes in the other, the solids themselves are equal and similar. 

Let A6 and KQ be two solids contained by the same number of equal 
and similar planes, similarly situated so that the plane AC is similar and 
equal to the plane KM, the plane AF to the plane KP ; BG to LQ, GD 
to QN, D£ to NO, and FH to PR. Let also the inclination of (he plane 
A F to the plane AC be the same with that of the plane KP to the plane 
K M, and so of the rest ; the solid KQ is equal and similar to the solid AG. 

Let the solid KQ be applied to the solid AG, so that the bases KM and 
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AC, which are equal and similar, may coincide (8. Ax. 1.). the point N 
coincidimr with the point D, K with A L with B, and bo on. And b*> 
cause the plane KM coincides with the plane AC, and, by hypotbeeiarthe 
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likeliiiation of KR to KM is the same with the inclination of AH to. AC, 
the plane KR will be upon the plane AH, and will coincide with it, because 
they are similar and equal (8. Ax. 1.), and because their equal sides KN 
and AD coincide. And in the same manner it is shewn that the other 
planes of the solid KQ coincide with the other planes of the solid AG, 
each with each : wherefore the solids KQ and AG do wholly coincide, 
And are equal and similar to one another. 



PROP. n. THEOR. 

If a solid he contained by six planes^ two and two of which areparallelj the op' 
posiU planes are similar and equal parallelograms. 

Let the solid CDGH be contained by the parallel planes AC, GF ; BG, 
C£ ; FB, AE : its opposite planes are similar and equal parallelograms. 

Becansethe two puallel planes BG, C£, are cut by the plane AC, their 
common seotiona AB, CD are parallel (14. 2. Sup.). Again, because the 
two parallel planes BF, A E are cut by the plane AC, their common sec- 
tions AD, BC are parallel (14. 2. Sup.) : and AB is parallel to CD ; there- 
fore AC is a parallelogram. In like manner, it may be prored that each 
of the figures CE, FG, GB, BE, AE is a pa- 
xallelogiam ; join AH, DF ; and because AB 
is parallel to DC, and BH to CF ; the two 
straight lines AB, BH, which meet one an- 
other, are parallel to DC and CF, which meet 
one another ; wherefore^ though the first two" 
are not in the same plane with the other two, 
they contain equal angles (9. 2. Sup.) ; the 
angle ABH is therefore equal to the angle 
DCF. And because AB, BH, are equal to DC, CF, and the angle ABH 
equal to the ta^e DCF ; therefore the base AH is equal (4. 1.) to the base 
DF, wad ihe triangle ABH to the triangle DCF : For the same reason, 
the triangle AGH is equal to the triangle DEF : and therefore the paral« 
ielografti BG is equal and similar to the parallelogiam C£)^ In the same 
manner, it may be proved, that the parallelogram AC is equal and similar 
to the parallelogram GF, and the parallelogram AE to BF. 




PROP. III. THEOR. 



If a solid parallelopiped be cut by a plane parallel to two of its opposite planey^ 
it wiU be divided into two solids^ which will be to one another as the bases. 

Let the solid parallelopiped ABCD be cut by the plane EY, which is 
parallel to the opposite planes AR, HD, and divides the whole into the 
solids ABFV, EGCD : as the base AEFY to the base EHCF, so is the 
solid ABFV to the soHd EGCD. 

Produce AH both ways, and take any number of straight lines HM, 
MN, each equal to EH, and any number AK, KL each equal to EA, and 
oomplete the parallelograms LO, KY, HQ, MS, and the solids LP Kil 
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HU, MT ; Iheo, because the straight lines LK, KA, AE are all equal, and 
also the straight lines KO, AY, EF which make equal angles with LK, 
KA, AE, the parallelograms LO, KY, AF are equal and similar (36. 1. 
^ def. 1.6.): and likewise the parallelograms KX, KB, AG ; as also 
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(2. 3. Sup.) the paraHelograms LZ, KP, AR, because they are opponte 
planes. For the same reason, the parallelograms EC, UQ, MS are equal 
(36. 1. & def. 1. 6.); and the paralielograms HG, HI, IN, as abo (2. 3. 
Sup.) HO, MU, NT ; therefore three planes of the solid LP, are equal and 
similar to three planes of the solid KR, aa also to three plaues of theaoUd 
AV : but the three planes opposite to these three are equal and similar to 
them (2. 3. Sup.) in the several solids ; therefore the solids LP, KR, A V 
are contained by equal and similar planes. And because the planes LZ, 
KP, AR are parallel, and are cut by the plane XV, the inclination of LZ 
to XP is equal to that of KP to PB ; or of AR to BY (15. 2. Sup.) and 
the same is ^e of the other contiguous planes, therefore the solids LP, 
KR, and AV, are equal to one another (1. 3. Sup.). For the same rea« 
son, the three solids, ED, HU, MT are equal to one another; therefore 
what multiple soever the base LF is of the base AF, the same multiple is 
the solid L V of the solid AV ; for the same reason, whatever multiple the 
base NF is of the base HF, the same multiple is the solid NV of the solid 
ED : And if the base LF be equal to the base NF, the solid LV is equal 
(1.3. Sup.) to the solid NV ; and if the base LF be greater than the base 
NF, the soiid LV is greater than the solid NV : and if less, less. Sinee 
then there sA four magnitudes, viz. the two bases AF, FH, and the two 
solids AV, EU, and of the base AF and solid AV, the base LF and solid 
LV are any equimultiples whatever; and of the base FH and solid ED, 
the base FN and solid NV are any equimultiples whatever ; and it has 
been proved, that if the base LF is greater than the base FN, the solid LV 
is greater than the solid NV ; and if equal, equal : and if less, less : There 
fore (def. 5. 5.) as the base AF is to the base FH, so is the solid A V to 
the solid ED. 



Cor. Because the parallelogram AF is to the parallelogram FH at YF 
to FG (1 6.), therefore the solid AV is to the solid £D as YF to FC 
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PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a solid paraUehpiped he etU by a plane passing through the diagonals of 
two ofiht opposite planes ^ it will be cut into two equal prisms. 

Let AB be a solid parallelopiped, and DE, OF the diagonals of the op- 
posite parftllelogranis AH, 6B, riz. those which are drawn betwixi the 
equal angles in each ; and because CD, F£ are each of them parallel to 
G A, though not in the same plane with it, CD, FE are parallel (8. 2. Sup.) 
wherefore the diagonals CF, DE are in the plane in which ihe parallels 
are, and are themselves parallels (14. 2. Sup.) ; 
the plane CDEF cuts the solid AB into two 
equal parts. 

Because the triangle CGF is equal (34. 1.) 
to the triangle CBF, and the triangle DAE to 
DHE ; and since the parallelogram CA is eqtial 
(2. 3. Snp.) and similar to the opposite one BE ; 
and the pandlelogram GE to CH : therefore the 
planes which contain the prisms CAE, CBE, 
are equal and similar, each to each ; and they 
are also equally inclined to one another, because 
the planes AC, £B are parallel, as also AF and 
liD, and they are cut by the plane CE (15. 2. Sup.). Therefore the pnsm 
CAE is equal to the prism CBE (1. 3. Sup.), and the solid AB is cut into 
two equal prisms by the plane CDEF. 

N. B. The insisting straight lines of a parallelepiped, mentioned in 
the following propositions, are the sides of the parallelograms betwiict the 
base and the plane parallel to it. 




PROP, V. THEOR. 

i 
Solid parallelopipeds vpon the same base^ and of the same altitude^ the %n 
sisting straight lines of which are terminated in the same straight lines in 
the j4an€ opposite to the base are equal to one another. 

Let the solid parallelopipeds AH, AK be upon the same base AB, and 
of the same altitude, and let their insisting straight lines AF, AG, LM, LN 
be terminated in the same straight line FN, and let the insisting lines CD 
CE, BH, BK be terminated in the same straight line DK ; the solid AH 
is equal to the solid AK. 

Because CH, CK are parallelograms, CB is equal (34. I.) to each of 
the opposite sides DH, EK : wherefore DH is equal to EK : add, or take 
away the common part HE ; then DE is equal to HK : Wherefore also 
the triangle CDE is equal (38. 1.) to the triangle BHK : and the parallel- 
ogram DG is equal (36. 1.) to the parallelogram HN. For the same rea- 
son, the triangle AFG is equal to the triangle LMN, and the parallelogram 
CF is equal (2. 3. Sup.) to the parallelogram BM, and CG to BN ; for 
they are opposite. Therefore the planes which contain the prism DAG 
are similar and equal to those which contain the prism HLN, each to each * 
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and the contiguous planes are also equally inclined to one another (15. 3« 
Sup ), because that the parallel planes AD and LH, as also A£ and LK 




are cut by the same piane DN : therefore the prisms DAG, HLN are 
equal (1. 3. Sup.). If therefore the prism LNH be taken from the solid, 
of which the base is the parallelogram aB, and FDKN the plane opposite 
to the base ; and if from this same solid there be taken the prism AGD, 
the remaining solid, viz. the parallelopiped AU is equal to the remaining 
parallelopiped AK. 



PROP. VI. THEOR. 

Solid parallelopipeds upon the stam base^ and of ine same altitude^ th$ tn- 
sisting straight lines of which are not terminated in the same straight lines 
in the plane opposite to the base^ are equal to one another. 

Let the parallelopipeds CM, ON, be upon the same base AB, and of the 
same altitude, but their insisting straight lines AF, AG, LM, LN, CD, 
CE, BH, BK, not terminated in the same straight lines ; the sc^ds CM, 
CN are equal to one aiiother. 

Produce FD, MH, and NG, KE, and let them meet one another in the 
poiu's O, P, Q, R ; and join AO, LP, BQ, OR. Because the planes (def. 
5. 3. Sup.), LBHM and ACDF are parallel, and because the plane LBHM 
is that in which are the parallels LB, MHPQ (def. 5. 3. Sup.), and in which 
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alio is the figure BLPQ ; and because the plane ACDF is that in vrhich 
are the parallels AC, FDOR, and in which also is the figure CAOR ; 
therefore the figures BLPQ, CAOR, are in parallel planes. In like man- 
ner, because the planes ALNG and CBKE are parallel, and the plane 
ALNG is that in which are the parallels AL, OPGN, and in which also 
IB the figure ALPO ; aud the plane CBKE is that in which are the paral- 
lels CB, RQEK, and in which also is the figure CBQR ; therefore the 
figures ALPO, CBQR, are in parallel planes. But the planes ACBL, 
ORQP are also parallel ; therefore the solid CP is a parallelepiped. Now 
tile solid parallelepiped CM is equal (5. 2. Sup.) to the solid parallelepiped 
CP, because they are upon the same base, and their insisting straight lines 
AF, AO, CO, CR ; LM, LP, BH, BQ are terminated in the same straight 
lines FR, MP ; and the solid CP is equal (5. 2. Sup.) to the sohd CN ; 
for they are upon the same base ACBL, and their insisting straight lines 
AO, AG, LP, LN ; CR, CE, BQ, BK are terminated in the same straight 
lines ON, RK ; Therefore the solid CM is equal to the solid CN. 



PROP. VIL THEOR. 

Solid paraUelopipedSf tpMeh are upon eqtutl hasesy and of the same altitude^ 
are equal to one another. 

Let the solid parallelopipeds, AE, CF, be upon equal bases AB, CD, 
and be of the same aliitude ; the solid AE is equal to the solid CF. 

Case 1. Let the insisting straight lines be at right angles to the bases 
AB, CD, and let the bases be placed in the same plane, and so as that the 
sides CL, LB, be in a straight line ; therefore the straight line LM, which 
is at right angles to the plane in which the bases are, in the point L, is 
common (11. 2. Sup.) to the two solids AE, CF; let the other insisting 
lines of the solids be AG, HK, BE ; DF, OP, CN : and first, let the angle 
ALB be equal to the angle CLD ; then AL, LD are in a straight line (14. 
1.). Produce OD, HB, and let them meet in Q and complete the solid 
pavallelopiped LR, the base of which is the parallelogram LQ, and of 
which LM is one of its insisting straight lines : therefore, because the pa- 
rallelogram AB is equal to CD, as the base AB is to the base LQ, so is 
(7. 6.) the base CD to the same LQ : and because the solid parallelopiped 
AR is cut by the plane LMEB, which is parallel to the opposite planes 
AK. DR ; as the base AB is to the base LQ, so is (3. 3. Sup.) the solid 
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AE to the solid LR : for the same reason becausis the soUd panlleloptped 
CR is cut by the plane LMFD, which is parallel to the opposite planes 
€P, BR ; as the base CD to the base LQ ; so is the solid CF to the solid 
LR , but as the base AB to the base LQ, so the base CD to the base LQ, 
as has been proved : therefore as the solid AE to the solid LR, so is the 
solid CF to the solid LR ; and therefore the solid AE is equal (9. 5.) to 
the solid CF. 

But let Uie solid parallelop^wds, SE, CF be upon equal bases SB, CU 
and be of the same altitude, and let their insisting straight lines be at rigltf 
angles to the bases ; and place the bases SB, CD in the same plane* so 
that CL, LB be in a straight line ; and let the angles SLB, CLD, be ui>- 
equal ; the solid SE is also in this case equal to the solid CF. Produce 
DL, TS until they meet in A, and from B draw BH parallel to DA ; and 
let HB, CD produced meet in Q, and complete the soUds AE, LR : there- 
fore the solid AE, of which the base is the parallelogram LE, and AK the 
plane opposite to it, is equal (5. 3. Sup.) to the solid S£, of which tlie base 
is LE, and SX the plane opposite ; for they are upon the same base LE, 
and or the same altitude, kad their insisting straight lines, viz. LA, LS, 
BH, BT ; MG, MU, EK, EX, are in tlie same straight lines AT, GX : 
and because the parallelogram AB is equal (35. 1.) to SB, for they are 
upon the same base LB, and between the same parallels LB, AT ; and 
because the base SB is equal to the base CD ; therefore the base AB is 
equal to the base CD : but the angle ALB is equal to the angle CLD : 
therefore, by the first case, the solid AE is equal to the solid CF ; but the 
solid AE is equal to the solid SE, as was demonstrated : therefore the 
solid SE is equal to the solid CF. 

Case 2. * If the insisting straight lines AG, HK, BE, LM ; CN, RS, 




DF, OP, be not at right angles to the bases AB, CD ; in this case likewise 
the solid AE is equal to the solid CF. Because solid parallelepipeds on 
the same base, and of the same altitude, are equal (6. 3. Sup.), if two solid 
parallelepipeds be constituted on the bases AB and CD of the same alii- 
tude with the solids AE and CF, and with their insisting lines perpendicu* 
lar to Uieir base^, they will be equal to the solids AE and CF ; and, by the 
first me of this proposition, ihey will be equal to one anothei ; wherefore, 
the solids AE and CF are also equal. 
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PROP. VIIL THEOR. 

Solid jparaUelopipeds which have the same dUitude^ are to one another as thetr 

bases. 

' Let AB, CD be solid parallelopipeds of the same altitude ; they are to 
one another as their bases ; that is, as the base A£ to the base GF| so is 
the solid A6 to the solid CD. 

To the straight line FG apply the parallelogram FH equal (Cor. Prop. 
'45. I.) to A£, so that the an^e FGH be equal to the angle LOG ; and 




complete the solid parallelopiped GK upon the base FH, one of whose m 
aisting lines is FD, whereby the solids CD, GK must be of the same alti- 
tude. Therefore the solid A6 is equal (7. 3. Sup.) to the solid GK, be- 
cause they are upon equal bases A£, FH, and are of tlie same altitude : 
and because the solid parallelopiped CK is cut by the plane DG which is 
parallel to its opposite planes, uie base HF is (3. 3. Sup.) to the base FC, 
as the solid HD to the solid DC : But the base HF is equal to the base 
A£, and the solid GK to the solid AB : therefore, as the ba9e A£ to the 
base CF, so is the solid AB to the solid CD. 

Cor. 1 . From this it is manifest, that prisms upon triangular bases, and 
of the same altitude, are to one another as their bases. Let the prisms 
BNM, DPG, the bases of which aro the triangles AEM, CFG, have the 
same altitude : complete the parallelograms A£, CF, and the solid paral 
lelopipeds AB, CD, in the first of which let AN, and in the othe)r let CP 
be one of the insisting lines. And because the solid parallelopipeds AB, 
CD have the same altitude, they are to one another as the base A £ is to 
the base CF ; wherefore the prisms, which afp their halves (4. 3. Sup.) 
are to one another, as the base A£ to the base CF ; that is, as the trian- 
gle AEM to the triangle CFG. 

CoR. 2. Also a prism and a parallelopiped, which have the same alti- 
tude, are to one another as their bases ; that is, the prism BNM is to the 
parallelopiped CD as the triangle A£M to the parallelogram LG. For 
by the last Cor. the prism BNM is to the prism DPG as the triangle AME 
to the triangle CGF, and therefore the prism BNM is to twice Uie pnsm 
DPG as the triangle AME to twice the triangle CGF (4. 5.) ; that is, the 

i)rism BNM is to me parallelopiped CD as the triangle AM£ to the paral* 
elogram L6. 
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PROP. IX. THEOR. 

Solid pardUelopipeds are to one another in the ratio that is compounded of the 
ratios of the areas of their bases ^ and of their altitudes. 

Let AF and GO be two solid parallelopipeds, of which the bases are tb« 
paraHelograms AC and GK, and the altitudes, the perpendiculars let faB 
on the planes of these bases from any point in the opposite planes EF and 
MO ; the solid AF is to the solid GO in a ratio compounded of the ratios 
of the base AC to the base GK, and of the perpendicular on AC, to the 
perpendicular on GK. 

Case 1. When the insisting lines are perpendicular to the bases AC 
and GK, or when the solids are upright. 

In GM, one of the insisting lines of the solid GO, take GQ equal to A£, 
one of the insisting lines of the solid AF, and through Q let a plane pass 
parallel to the plane GK, meeting the other insisting lines of the solid GO 
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m the points R, S and T. It is evident that GS is a solid parallelopiped 
(def. 5. 3. Sup.) and that it has the same altitude with AF, viz. GQ or 
AE. Now the solid AF is to the solid GO in a ratio compounded of the 
ratios of the solid AF to the solid GS (def. 10. 5.), and of the solid GS to 
the solid GO ; but ^e ratio of the solid AF to the solid GS, is the same 
with that of the base AC to the base GK (8. 3. Sup.), because their alti« 
tades AE and GQ are equal ; and the ratio of the solid GS to the solid 
GO, is the same with that of GQ to GM (3. 2. Sup.) ; therefore, the ratio 
which is compounded of the ratios of the solid AF to the solid GS, and of 
the solid GS to the solid GO, is the same with the ratio which is compound* 
ed of the ratios of the base AC to the base GK, and of the altitude AE to 
the altitude GM (F. 5.). But the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO, is 
that which is compounded of the ratios of AF to GS, and of GS to GO; 
therefore, the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO is compounded of the 
ratios of the base AC to the base GK, and of the altitude AE to the alti* 
udeGM. 

Case 2. When the insisting lines are not perpendicular to the bases. 
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Let the parallelograms AC and GK be the bases as before, and let A£ 
and GM be the altitudes of two ]>arallelopipeda Y and Z on these bases. 
Then, if the upright paralleiopipeds AF and GO be constituted on the 
bases AC and GK, with the altitudes A£ and GM, they will be equal to 
the paralleiopipeds Y and Z (7. 3. Sup.). Now, the solids AF and GO', 
by the first case, are in the ratio compounded of the ratios of the bases AC 
and GK, and of the altitudes AE and GM ; therefore also the solida Y 
and Z have to one another a ratio that is compounded of the same ratios. 

Cor. 1. Hence, two straight lines may be found having the same ratio 
with the two paralleiopipeds AF and GO. To AB, one of the sides of the 
parallelogram AC, apply the parallelogram BY equal to GK, having an 
angle equal to the angle BAD (Prop. 44. 1.) ; and as AE to GM, so let 
A V be to AX (12. 6.), then AD is to AX as the solid AF«to the solid GO. 
For the ratio of AD to AX is compounded of the ratios (def. 10. 5.) of AD 
to AY, and of AY to AX ; but the ratio of AD to AY is the same with 
that of the parallelogram AC to the parallelogram BY (!• 6.) or GK ; 
and the ratio of AY to AX is the same with that of AE to GM ; therefore 
the ratio of AD to AX is compounded of the ratios of AC to GK, and of 
AE to GM (E. 5.). But the ratio of the solid AF to the soHd GO is com- 
pounded of the same ratios ; therefore, as AD to AX, so is the solid AF to 
the solid GO. 

Cor. 2. If AF and GO are two paralleiopipeds, and if to AB, to the 
perpendicular from A upon DC, and to the altitude of the parallelopiped 
AF, the numbers L, M, N, be proportional : and if to AB, to GH, to the 
perpendicular irom G on LK, and to the altitude of the parallelopiped GO, 
the numbers L, /, m, n, be proportional ; the solid AF is to the solid GO 
as LxMxN to./xmxn. 

For it may be proved, as in the 7th of the 1st of the Sup. that LxMx 
N is to I X m X n in the ratio compounded of the ratio of L X M to /x iti, and 
of the ratio of N to n. Now the ratio of L X M to Ixm is that of Uie area 
of the parallelogram AC to that of the parallelogram GK ; and the ratio 
of N to fi is the ratio of the altitudes of Uie paralleiopipeds, by hypothesis, 
therefore, the ratio ofLxMxNto/XmXnis compounded of the ratio of 
the areas of the bases, and of the ratio of the altitudes of the paralleiopipeds 
AF and GO ; and the ratio of the parallelepipeds themselves is shewn, in 
this proposition, to be compounded of the same ratios ; therefore it is the 
same with that of the product L X M X N to the product /xmXf». 

Cor. 3. Hence all prisms are to one another in the ratio compounded 
of the ratios of their bases, and of their altitudes. For every prism is 
equal to a parallelopiped of the same altitude with it, and of an equal base 
(2. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.). 

PROP. X. THEOR. 

Solid paraUelapipedSf which hoot their hoses and aUiiudes reeipreetHy prapor* 
lionalf are equal ; and paralleiopipeds which are equals have their bases and 
. altitudes reciprocaUjf proportional. 

Let AG and KQ be two solid paralleiopipeds, of whicb the basM are 
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AC and KM, and the dtittides AE and KO, and let AC be to KM as KO 
to AE ; the solids AG and KQ are eqnal. 

As the base AC to the base KM, so let the straight line KO be to the 
straight line S. Then, since AC is to KM as KO to S, and also by hypo- 
thesis, AC to KM as KO to AE, KO has the same ratio to S that it has 
lo AE (11. 5.) ; i¥herofore AF is equal to S (9. 5.). But the solid AG is 




to the solid KQ, in the ratio compounded of the ratios of AE to KO, and 
of AC to KM (9. 8. Sup.), that is, in the ratio compounded of the ratios of 
AE to KO, and of KO to S. And the ratio of AE to S is also compound- 
ed of the same ratios (def. 10. 5.) ; therefore, the solid AG has to the solid 
KQ the same ratio that AE has to S. But AE was proved to be equal to 
St therefore AG is equal to KQ. 

Again, if the solids AG and KQ be equal, the base AC is to the baso 
KM as the altitude KO to the altitude AE. Take 8, so that AC may be 
to KM as KO to S, and it will be shewn, as was done above, that the solid 
AG is to the solid KQ as AE to S ; now, the solid AG is,' by h3rpothesis, 
equal to the solid KQ : therefore, AE is equal to S ; but, by construction, 
AC is to KM, as KO b to S ; therefore, AC is to KM as KO to AE. 

Coa. In the same manner, it may be demonstrated, that equal prisms 
have their bases and altitudes reciprocally proportional, and conversely. 

PROP. XI. THEOR, 

Similar solid parallelapipeds are to one another in the triplicate ratio ofthetr 

homologous sides. 

I^et AG, KQ be two similar parallelopipeds, of which AB and KL are 
two homologous sides ; the ratio of the solid AG to the solid KQ is tripli* 
cate of the ratio of AB to KL. 

Because the solids are similar, the parallelograms AF, KP are similar 
(def. 2. 3. Sup.), as also the parallelograms AH, KR ; therefore, the ratios 
of AB to KL, of AE to KO, and of AD to KN are all equal (def. 1. 6.): 
But the ratio of the solid AG to the solid KQ is compounded or the ratios 
o^AC to KM, andof AEto KO. Now,the ratioof AC to KM, because 
toey are equiangular parallelograms, is compounded (23. 6.) of the ratios 
•r AB to KL« and of AD to KN. Wherefore, the ratio of AG to KQ i« 
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eompounded of the three ratios of A6 to KL, AD to KN, and AE to KO : 
and the three ratios have already been proved to be equal ; therefore, the 
ratio that is compounded of them, viz. the ratio of the sohd AG to the solid 
KQ, is triplicate of any of them (def. 12. 5.) : it is therefore triplicate ot 
the ratio of AB to KL. 

Cor. 1. If as AB to KL, so KL to m, and as KL to m, so is m to fi, then 
AB is to A as the solid AG to the solid KQ. For the ratio of AB to n is 
triplicate of the ratio of AB to KL (def. 12. 5.), and is therefore equal to 
Aiat of the solid AG te the solid KQ. 

Cor. 2. As cubes are similar solids, therefore the cube on AB is to the 
cube on KL in the triplicate ratio of AB to KL, that is in the same ratio 
with the solid A G, to the solid KQ. Similar solid parallelepipeds are there* 
fore to one another as the cubes on their homologous sides. 

CoR. 3. In the same manner it is proved, that similar prisms are to one 
anodier in the triplicate ratio, or in the ratio of the cubes of their bomolo- 
goas sides. 



PROP. XIL THEOR. 

If two triangular pyramids^ tohich have equal bases and altitudes^ he cut by planes 
that are parauel to the bases, and at equal distances from thorn, the sections 
are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD and EF6H be two pyramids, having equal bases BDC and 
FGH, and equal altitudes, viz. the perpendiculars AQ, and ES drawn from 
A and £ upon the planes BDC and FGH : and let them be cut by planes 
parallel to BDC and FGH, and at equal altitudes QR and ST above those 
planes, and let the sections be the triangles KLM, NOP ; KLM and NOP 
are equal to one another. 

Because the plane ABD cute the parallel planee BDC, KLM, the com- 
mon sections BD and KM are parallel (14. 2« Sup.). For the same rea 
son, DC and ML are parallel. Since therefore KM and ML aie pandlel 
ta BD and DC, each to each, though not in the same plane with them, the 
angle KLM is equal to the angle BDC (9. 2* Sup.). In like manner the 
other angles of these triangles are proved to be equiu ; therefore, the triaii* 
fles are equiangular, and consequently similar; and the same is tnie of tha 
irianglee NOP, FGH. 

NoW| since Uie straight lines ARQ, AKB meet the parallel planes BDC 
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and KMIi, they are cut by them proportionally (16. 2. Spp.), or QR : RA 
: : BK : KA ; and AQ : AR : : AB : AK (18. 6.), for the same reason, 
ES : ET : : EF : EN ; therefore AB : AK : : EF : EN, because AQ is 
equal to ES, and AR to ET. Again, because the triangles ABC, AKL 
are similar, 

AB : AK : : BC : KL ; and for the same reason 

EF : EN : : FG : NO; therefore, 

BC : KL ! : F6 : NO. And, when four straight lines' are propor- 
tionals, the similar figures described on them are proportionals (22. 6.) ; 
therefore the triangle BCD is to the triangle KLM as the triangle FGH 
to the triangle NOP ; but the triangle BDC, FGH are equal; Uierelbre, 
the triangle KLM is also equal to the triangle NOP (L 5.). 

Cor. L Because it has been shewn that the triangle KLM is similar 
to the base BCD ; therefore, any section of a triangular pyramid parallel 
to the base, is a triangle similar to the base. And in the same manner it is 
shewn, that the sections parallel to the base of a polygonal pyramid are 
similar to the base. 

Cor. 2. Hence also, in polygonal pyramids of equal bases and altitudes, 
the sections parallel to the bases, and at equal distances from them, are 
equal to one another. 



PROP. Xin. THEOR. 

A seriescfprimM of the fam$ cUituiemay he drenmserihed aloui €tmffframid^ 
such that the sum of the prisms shall emeeed the pyramid by a soUd less thok 
any given soUd. 

Let ABCD be a pyramid, and Z* a given solid ; a series of prisms hav- 
ing all the same altitude, may be circumscribed about the p3rramid ABCD, 
so that their sum shall exceed ABCD, by a solid less than Z. 



* The solid Z it not represented in the figure of this, or the fefiowing Piopoettion 
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Ldt Z be equal to a pri^m standing on the same base with the pyraniidL 
viz. the triangle BCD, and having for iu altitude the perpendicular drawr 
from a certain point £ in the line AC 
upon the plane BCD. It is evident, that 
C£ multiplied by a certain number m 
will be greater than AC ; divide CA into 
as many equal parts as there are units in 
m, and let these be CF, FG, GH, HA» 
•Qch of which will be less than C£. 
Through each of the points F, G, H, let 
planes be made to pass parallel to the 
plane BCD, making with the sides of the 
pyramid the sections FPQ, GRS, HTU, 
which will be all similar to one another, 
and to the base BCD (1. cor. 12. 3. Sup.)- 
From the point B draw in the plane of 
the triangle ABC, the straight line BK 
parallel to CF meeting FP produced in 
K. In like manner, from D dbraw DL pa^ 
raUel to CF, meeting FQ in L : Join KL, 
and it is plain, that the solid KBCDLF 
is a prism (def. 4. 3. Sup^). By the same 
construction! let the prisms PM, RO, TV 
be desoribed. Also, let the straight line IP, which is in the plane of the 
triangle ABC, be produced till it meet BC in h ; and let the line MQ be 
produced till it. meet DC in g : Join hg ; then hC gQFP is a prism, and is 
equal to the prism PM (1. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.). In the same manner is describ- 
ed the prism mS equal to the prism RO, and the prism qlJ equal to the 
prism TV. The sum, therefore, of all the inscribed prisms hQ, mS, and 
qU is equal to the sum of the prisms PM, RO and TV, that is, to the sura 
of all the circumscribed prisms except the prism BL ; wherefore, BL is the 
excess of the prism circumscribed about the pyramid ABCD above the 
prisms inscribed within it. But the prism BL is less than the prism which 
nas the triangle BOD for its base, and for its altitude the perpendicular 
from E upon the plane BCD ; and the prism which has BCD for its basei 
and the perpendicular from E for its altitude, is by hypothesis equal to the 
given solid Z ; therefore the excess of the circumscribed, above the inscrib- 
ed prisms, is less than the given solid Z. But the excess of the circunv- 
scribed prisms above the inscribed is greater than their excess above the 
pyramid ABCD, because ABCD is greater than the sum of the inscribed 
prisms. Much more, therefore, is the excess of the circumscribed prisms 
above the pyramid, less than the soHd Z. A mties of prisms of the same 
altitude las therefore been circumscribed about the f^ramid ABCD, ex 
ceeding it by a solid less than the given solid Z. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR 

Pyramids thai have e^al boMs and akttuths arn equai to one aiwiher 

Let ABCD, EFGH, be two pyramids that have equal bases BCD, FGH 

27 
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and also equal altitudes, viz. the perpendiculars dnwn from the rertiees A 
and E upon the planes BCD, FGH : the pyramid ABCD is equal to th« 
pyramid EFGH. 

If they are not equal, let the pyramid EFGH exceed the pyramid ABCD 
hy the solid Z. Then, a series of prisms of the same altitude may be de 
scribed about the pyramid ABCD that shall exceed it, by a solid less than 
Z (13. 3. Sup.) ; let these be the prisms that have for their bases the trian* 
gles BCD, NQL, ORl, PSM. Divide EH into the same number of equal 
parts into which AD is divided, viz/HT, TU, UV, VE, and through ibm 




points T, U and V,let the sections TZW, UrX, V^Y be made parallel 
to the base FGH. The section NQL is equal to the section WZT (12. 
3. Sup.) ; as also ORI to XSV, and PSM to Y<^V ; and therefore also the 
prisms that stand upon ihe equal sections are equal (1. Cor. 8 3. Sup.), 
that is, the prism which stands on the base BCD, and which is between 
the planes BCD and NQL, is equal to the prism which stands on the base 
FGH, and which is between the planes FGH and WZT ; and so of the 
rest, because they have the same altitude : wherefore, the sum of all the 
prisms described about the pyramid ABCD is equal to the sum of all those 
described about the p3nramid EFGH. But the excess of the prisms de- 
scribed about the pymmid ABCD above the pyramid ABCD is less than 
Z(13. 3. Sup.); and therefore, the excess of the prism described about 
the pyramid EFGH above the pyramid ABCD is also less than Z. But 
the excess of the pyramid EFGH above the pyramid ABCD is equal to 
Z,by hypothesis, therefore, the pyramid EFGH exceeds the pyramid 
ABCD, more than the prisnu described about EFGH exceeds the same 
pyramid ABCD. The pyramid EFGH is therefore greater than the sum 
of the prisms described about it, which is impossible. The pyramids 
ABCD, EFGH therefore, are not unequal, that is, they are equal to one 
another. 
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PROP. XV. THEOR. 

Every prism having a triangular hose may be divided into tnree pyramids th^ 
have triangular bases^ and that are equal to another. 

Let there be a prism of which tHe base is the triangle ABC, and let 
DEF be the triangle opposite the base : The prism ABCDEF may be 
divided into three equal pyramids having triangular bases. 

Join AE, EC, CD ; and because ABED is a parallelogram, of which 
AE is the diameter, the triangle ADE is equal 
(34. 1.) to the triangle ABE : therefore the py- 
ramid of which the base is the triangle ADE, 
and vertex the point C,is equal (14. 3. Sup.) to 
the pyramid, of which the base is the triangle 
ABE, and vertex the point C. But the pyra- 
mid of which the base is the triangle ABE, and 
vertex the point C, that is, the pyramid ABCE 
is equal to the pyramid DEFC (14 3. Sup.), 
for they have equal bases, viz. the triangles 
ABC, DEF, and the same altitude, viz. the al- 
titude of the prism ABCDEF. Therefore the 
three pyramids ADEC, ABEC, DFEC are 
equal to one another. But the p3rramids ADEC, 
ABEC, DFEC make up the whole prism 
ABCDEF ; therefore, the prism ABCDEF is 
divided into three equal pyramids. 

CoR. 1. From this it is manifest, that every pyramid is the third part 
of a prism which has the same base, and the same altitude with it ; for if 
the base of the prism be any other figure than a triangle, it may be divided 
into prisms having triangular bases. 

CoR. 2. Pyramids of equal altitudes are to one another as their bases ; 
because the prisms upon the same bases, and of the same altitude, are (1. 
Cor. 8. 3. Sup.) to one another as! their bases. 

PROP. XVL THEOR. 

If from any point in the circumference of the base of a cylinder ^ a straight 
Une be drawn perpendicular to the plane of the basCy it will be wholly in the 
cylindric superficies. 

Let A6CD be a cylinder of which the base b the circle AEB, DFC 
the circle opposite to the base, and GH the axis ; from E, any point in th* 
circumference AEB, let EF be drawn perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle AEB : the straight line EF is in the superficies of the cylinder. 

Let F be the point in which EF meets the plane DFC opposite to lb* 
base ; join EG and FH ; and let AGHD be the rectangle (14. del. U. 
Bop.) by the revolution of which the cylinder A BCD is described 
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Now, because GH is at right angles to GA, 
ibe straight line, which by its revolution des- 
cribe) the circle AEB, it is at right angles to 
all the straight lines in the plane of that circle 
. which meet it in G^ and it is therefore at right 
angles to the plane of the circle AEB. But 
£F is at right angles to the same plane ; there- 
fore, £F and GH are parallel (6. 2. Sup.) and 
, ip the same plane. And since the plane through 
GH and £F cuts the parallel planes AEB, 
DFC, in the straight lines EG and FH, EG is 
parallel to FH (14. 2. Sup.). The figure 
EGHF is therefore a parallelogram, and it has 
the angle EGH a right angle, therefore it is a 
rectangle, and is equal to the rectangle AH, 
because EG is equal to AG. Therefore, when 
in the revolution of the rectangle AH, the straight line AG coincides with 
EG, the two rectangles AH and EH will coincide, and the straight line 
AD will coincide with the straight line EF. But AD is always in the 
superficies of the cylinder, for it describes that superficies ; therefore, EF 
is abio in the superficies of the cylinder. 




PROP. XVU. THEOR. 

A cylinder and a paraUelopiped kavtng equal bases and aUititdes^ are equal to 

one another. 

Let ABCD be a cylinder, and EF a parallelepiped having equal bases, 
viz. the circle AGB and the parallelogram EH, and having also equal al- 
titudes ; the cylinder ABUD is equal to the paraUelopiped EF. 
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If not, let &:m be unequal ; and first, let the cylinder be leas than th« 
{<arallelopiped EF * and from the paraUelopiped £F let there be cut off • 
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part EQ by a plane PQ parallel to NF, equal to the cylinder ABCD. la 
the circle AGB inscribe the polygon AGKULM that shall difler from tho 
circle by a apace less than the parallelogram PH (Cor. 1. 4. 1. Sup.), and 
nut off from the parallelogram EH, a part OR equal to the polygon 
AGKBLM. The point R will fall between P and N. On the polygon 
AGKBLM let an upright prism AGBCD be constituted of the same alti« 
tnde with the cylinder, which will therefore be less than the cylinder, be- 
cause it is within it (16. 3. Sup.) ; and if through the point R a plane R8 
parallel to NF be made to pass, it will cut off the parallelopiped ES equal 
(2. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.) to the prism AGBC, because its base is equal to that 
of the prism, and its altitude is the same. But the prism AGBC is less 
than the <;ylinder ABCD, and the cylinder ABCD is equal to the parallel- 
opiped EQ, by hypothesis ; therdfore, £S is less than £Q, and it is also 
greater, which is impossible. The cylinder ABCD, therefore, is not less 
than the parallelopiped £F ; and in the same manner, it may be shewn 
not to be greater than £F. 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If a cone and cylinder have the same base and the same aititttde^ the eane ts the 
third part of the cylinder. 

Let the cone ABCD, and the cylinder BFKG have the same base, viz. 
the circle BCD, and the same altitude, viz. the perpendicular from thcs 
point A upon the plane BCD, the cone ABCD is the third part of the cylin- 
der BFKG. 

If not, let the cone ABCD be the third part of another cylinder LMNO, 
having the same altitude with the cylinder BFKG, but let the bases BCD 
and LIM be unequal ; and first, let BCD be greater than LIM 






Then, because the circle BCD is greater than the circle LIM, a polygoa 
may be inscribed in BCD, that shall differ from it less than LIM does (4. 
1. Sup.), and which, therefore, will be greater than LIM. Let this be the 
polygon BECFD ; and upon BECFD, let there be constituted the ppa 
mid ABECFD, and the prism BCFKHG. 
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Becau83 the polygon BECFD is greater than the circle LIM, the prism , 
BCFKIIG is greater than the cylinder LMNO, for they have the same 
altitude, Hut the prism has the greater base. But the pyramid ABECFD 
is the third part of the prism (15. 3. Sup.) BCFKHG, therefore it is great- 
er than the third part of the cylinder LMNO. Now, the cone ABECFD 
is, by hypothesis, the third part of the cylinder LMNO, therefore thep^-ra* 
nid ABECFD is greater than the cone ABCD, and it is also less, because 
it is inscribed in the cone, which is impossible. Therefore, the cone ABCD 
is not less than the third part of the cylinder BFKG : And in the same 
manner, by circumscribing a polygon about the circle BCD, it may be 
shewn that the cone ABCD is not greater than the third part of the cylin- 
der BFKG ; therefore, it la equal to the third part of that cylinder 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

If a hemisphere and a cone have equal hcises and altitudes^ a series of cylinders 
may be inscribed in the hemisphere, and another series may be described about 
the cone, having all the same altitudes with one another, and such that their 
sum shall differ from the sum of the hemisphere^ and the cone^ by a solid 
less than any gioen solid. 

Let ADB be a semicircle of which the centre is C, and lot CD be at right 
angles to AB ; let DB and DA be squares described on DC, draw CE, 
and let the figure thus constructed revolve about DC : then, the sector 
BCD, which is the half of the semicircle ADB, will describe a hemisphere 
having C for its centre (7 def. 3. Sup.), and the triangle CDE will describe 
a cone, having its vertex to C, and having for its base the circle (11. def. 
3. Sup.) described by DE, equal to that described by BC, which is the base 
of the hemisphere. Let W be any given solid. A sories of cylinders may 
be inscribed in the hemisphere ADB, and another described about the cone 
ECI, so that their sum shall differ from the sum of the hemisphere and 
the cone, by a solid less than the solid W. ' 

Upon the base of the hemisphere let a cylinder be constituted equal to 
W, and let iu altitude be CX. Divide CD into such a number of equal 
parts, that each of them shall be less than CX ; let these be CH, HG, GF, 
and FD. Through the points F, G, H, draw FN, GO, HP parallel to 
CB, meeting the circle in the points K, L and M ; and the straight line 
CE in the pobts Q, R and S. From the points K, L, M draw Kf, Lg, 
Mh, perpendicular to GO, HP and CB ; and from Q, R, and S, draw Qq, 
Rr, Ss, perpendicular to the same lines. It is evident, that the figure being 
tbuh constructed, if the whole revolve about CD, the rectangles Ff, Gg, Hh 
will describe cylinders (14. def. 3. Sup.) that will be circumscribed by the 
hemispheres BDA ; and the rectangles DN, Fq, Gr, Hs, will also describe 
cylinders that will circumscribe the cone ICE. Now, it may be demon- 
strated, as was done of the prisms inscribed in a pyramid (13. 3. Sup.), 
that the sum of all the cylinders described within the hemisphere, is ex* 
ceeded by the hemisphere by a solid less than the cylinder generated by 
the rectangle HB, that is, by a solid less than W, for the cylinder generated 
by HB is less than W. In the same manner, it may be demonstrated 
that the sum of the cylinders circumscribing the cone ICE is greater thao 
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the cone by a solid less than the cylinder generated by the rectangle DN 
that is, by a solid less than W. Therefore, since the snm of the cylinders 
inscribed in the hemisphere, together with a solid less than W, is equal to 
the hemisphere ; and, since the sum of the cylinders described about the 
cone is equal to the cone together with a solid less than W ; adding equals 
to equals, the sum of all these cylinders, together with a solid less than W, 
is equal to the sum of the hemisphere and the cone together with a solid 
less than W. Therefore, the difference between the whole of the cylin- 
ders and the sum of the hemisphere and the cone, is equal to the difference 
of two solids, which are each of them less than W ; but this difference 
must also be less than W, therefore the difference between the two series 
of cylinders and the sum of the hemisphere and cone is less than the ^iven 
■olid W. 



PROP. XX. THEOR. 

The 9ame things being supposed as in the last proposition^ the sum of aR the 
cylinders inscribed in the hemisphere, and described about the cone, is equal 
to a cylinder, having the same base and altitude unth the hemisphere. 

Let the figure BCD be constructed as before, and supposed to revolve 
about CD ; die cylinders inscribed in the hemisphere, that is, the cylinders 
described by the revolution of the rectangles Hh, Gg, Ff, together with 
those described about the cone, that is, the cylinders described by the revo- 
lution of the rectangles Hs, Gr, Pq, and DN are equal to the cylinder de 
scribed by the revolution of the rectangle BD. 

Let L be the point in which GO meets the circle ABD, then, because 
CGL is a right angle if CL be joined, the circles described with the dis- 
tances CG and GL are equal to the circle described with the distance CL 
(2. Cjt. 6. 1 Sup.) or GO; now, CG is equal to GR, because CD is equal 
to DE, and therefore also, the circles described with the distance GR and 
GL are together equal to the circle described with the distance GO, that 
is, the circles described by the revolution of GR and GL about the point 
G, are. together equal to the circle described by the revolution of GO about 
the same point G ; therefore also, the cylinders that stand upon the two 
first of these circles, having the common altitudes GH, are equal to the 
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cylinder wliich stands on the remaining circle, and which has the same 
altitude GH. The cylinders described by the revolution of the rectangles 
Gg, and 6r are therefore equal to the cylinder described by the rectangle 
GP. And as the same may be ^ewn of all the rest, therefore the cylm* 
dors described by the rectangles Hh, Gg, Ff, and by the rectangles Hs, Gr, 
Fq, DN, are together equal to the cylinder described by BD, that is, to the 
cylinder having the same base and altitude with the hemisphere. > 

PROP. XXL THEOR. 
Every sphere is tuHhthirds of the drcumscrilnng cylinder. 

Let the figure be constructed as in the two last propositions, and if the 
nemisphere described by BDC be not equal to two-thirds of the cylinder 
described by BD, let it be greater by the solid W. Then, as tbe cone de- 
scribed by CDE is one-third of the cylinder (18. 3. Sup.) described by BD, 
the cone and the hemisphere together will exceed the cylinder by W. But 
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that cylinder is equal to the sum of all the cylinders described bv the rect- 
angles Hh, Gg, Ff, Hs, Gr, Fq, DN (20. 3. Sup.) ; therefore the hemisphere 
aud the cone added together exceed the sum of all these cylinders by the 
given solid W, which is absurd ; for it has been shewn (19. 3. Sup.), that 
the hemisphere and the cone together differ from the sum of the cylinders 
by a solid less than W. The hemisphere is therefore equal to two-ihirda 
of the cylinder described by the rectangle BD ; and therefore lh« whole 
sphere is equal to two-thirds of the cylinder described by twice the rectan 
gle BD, that is, to two-thirds of the circumscribing cylinder. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 



TaiooNOHETRY is the application of Arithmetic to Geometry : or, moro 
precisely, it is the application of number to express the relations of the sides 
and angles of triangles to one another. It therefore necessarily 8up}K}se8 
the elementary operations of arithmetic to be understood, and it borrows 
from that science several of the signs or characters which peculiarly be- 
long to it. 

The elements of Plane Trigonometry, as laid down here, are divided inC4 
three sections : the first explains the principles ; the second delivers the 
tules of calculation ; the third contains the construction of trigonometrical 
tables, together with the investigation of some theorems, useful for extend- 
ing trigonometry to the solution of the more difficult problems 



SECTION I. 



LEMMA I. 

An €tngU at the centre of a circle is to four right angles as the are on whuh 
it stands is to the ithole circumference. 

Let ABC be an angle at the centre of the circle ACF, standing on the 
circumference AC : Uie angle ABC is to four right angles as the arc AC 
to the whole circumference ACF. 

Produce AB till it meet the circle 
in £, and draw DBF perpendicular to 
A£. 

Then, because ABC, ABD are two 
aiigles at the centre of the circle ACF, 
the angle ABC is to the angle ABD as 
the arc AC to the arc AD, (33. 6.) ; 
and therefore aUb, the an^le ABC is to 
fotir times the angle ABD as the arc 
AC to four times the arc AD (4. 5.). 

But ABD is a right angle, and there- 
kuc four limes the arc AD is equal to 

28 
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the wholo circumfere|[ice ACF ; therefore the angle ABC is to fmor right 
luiglas as the arc AC to the whole circumference ACF. 

Cor. Equal angles at the centres of dilTerent circles stand on arcs which 
have the same ratio to their circumferences. For, if the angle ABC, at 
the centre of the circles ACE, GHK, stand on the arcs AC, GH, AC is 
to the whole circiunference of the circle ACE, as the angle ABC .o icvx 
right Ingles ; and the arc HG is to the whole circumlerence of the circle 
6HK in the same ratio. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. If two straight lines intersect one another in the centre of a circle, t&e 
re of the circumference intercepted between them is called the Measure 

of the angle which they contain. Thus the arc AC is the measure of 
the angle ABC. 

2. If the circumference of a circle be divided into 360 equal parts, each of 
these parts is called a Degree ; and if a degree be divided into 60 equal 
parts, each of these is called a Minute ; and if a minute be divided into 
60 equal parts, each of them is called a Second^ and so on. And as many 
degrees, minutes, seconds, &c. as are in any arc, so many degrees, mi- 
nutes, seconds, ^c. are said to be in the angle measured by that arc. 

CoR. 1. Any arc is to the whole circumference of which it is a part, as 
the number of degrees, and parts of a degree contained in it is to the 
number 360. And any angle is to four right angles as the number of 
degrees and parts of a degree in the arc, which is the measure of that 
angle, is to 360. 

Cor. 2. Hence also, the axes which measure the same angle, whatever 
be the radii with which they are described, contain the same number of 
degrees, and parts of a degree. For the number of degrees and parts of 
a degree contained in each of these arcs has the same ratio to the nutu* 
her 360, that the angle which they measure has to four right angles 
(Cor. Lem. 1.). 

The degrees, minutes, seconds, &c. contained in any arc or angle, are 
usually written as in this example, 49^. 36'. 24". 42'" ; that is, 49 de* 
grees, 36 minutes, 24 seconds, and 42 thirds. 

8 Two angles, which are together equal to two right anfies, or two avoa 
which are together equal to a semicircle, are called the SuppUiwmtt of 
one another. 

4 A straight line CD drawn through C» one of the extremities of the aw 
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AC, perpendicttiar to the diameter 
passing through the other extremity 
A, is called the Sine of the arc AC, 
or of the angle ABC, of which AC 
is the measure. 

3oR 1 . The sine of a quadiant, or of 
a right angle, is equal to the radius. 

GoR. 2. The sine of an arc is half the 
chord of twice that arc : this is evi- 
dent by producing the sine of any 
arc till it cut the circumference. 




5. The segment DA of the diameter passing through A, one extremity of 
the arc AC, between the sine CD and the point A, is called the Versed 
sine of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC. 

6. A straight line A£ touching the circle at A, one extremity of the arc 
AC, and meeting the diameter BC, which passes through C the other 
extremity, is called the Tangent of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC 

CoR. The tangent of half a right angle is equal to the radius. 

7. The straight line BE, between the centre and the extremity of the tan 
gent AE is called the Secant of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC. 

CoR. to Def. 4, 6, 7, the sine, tangent and secant of any angle ABC,- are 
likewise the sine, tangent, and secant of its supplement CBF. 

It is manifest, from Def. 4. that CD b the sine of the angle CBF. Let 
CB be produced till it meet the circle again in I ; and it is also mani 
fest, that AE is the tangent, and B£ the secant, of the angle ABl, or 
CBF, from Def. 6. 7. 

Cor. to Def. 4, 5, 6, 7. The sine, versed sine, tangent, and secant of an 
arc, which is the measure of any gi- 
ven angle ABC, is to the sine, versed 
sine, tangent and secant, of any other 
arc which is the measure of the same 
angle, as the radius of the first arc is 
to the radius of the second. 



Let AC, MN be measures of the angle 
ABC, according to Def. 1. ; CD the 
sine, DA the versed sine. AE the 




tangent, and BE the secant of the arc AC, according to Def. 4, 5, 6, 7 , 
NO the sine, OM the versed sine, MP the tangent, and BP the secant 
of the arc MN. according to the same definitions. Since CD, NO, AE, 
MP are paraUel, CD : NO : : rad. CB : rad. NB, and AE : MP : : rad. 
AB : rad. BM, also BE : BP : : AB : BM ; likewise because BC : BD 
: : BN : BO, that is, BA : BD : : BM : BO, by conversion and altema^ 
lion, AD : MO : : AB : MB. Hence the corollary is manifest. And 
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therefore, if tables be constructed, exhibiting in numbers the sines, tan- 
gents secai.ts, and versed sines of certain angles to a given radius, they 
will exhibit the ratios of the sines, tangents, &c. of the same angles to 
any radius whatsoever. 
In such tables, which are called Trigonometrical Tables, the radios is 
either Supposed 1, or some in the series 10, 100, 1000, &c. The use 
and construction of these tables are about to be explained. 

8. The diflerence between any angle 
and a right angle, or between any 
arc and a quadrant, is called the 
Complement of that angle, or of that 
arc. Thus, if BH be perpendicular 
to AB, the angle CBH is the com- 
plement of the angle ABC, and the 
arc HC the complement of AC ; 
also, the complement of the obtuse 
angle FBC is the angle HBC, its 
excess above a right angle ; and 
the complement of the arc FC is 
HC. 

0. The sine, tangent, or secant of the complement of any angle is called 
the Cosine^ Cotangent^ or Cosecant of that angle. Thus, let CL or DB, 
which is equal to CL, be the sine of the angle CBH ; HK the tangent, 
and BK the secant of the same angle : CL or BD is the cosine, HK the 
cotangent, and BK the cosecant of the angle ABC. 

Con. 1. The radius is a mean proportional between the tangent and tlui 
cotangent of any angle ABC ; that is, tan. ABC X cot. ABCsrR'. 

For, since HK, BA are parallel, the angles HKB, ABC are equal, and 
KHB, BAE are right angles ; therefore the triangles BAE, KHB are 
similar, and therefore A£ is to AB, as BH or BA to HK. 

CoR. 2. The radius is a mean propottional between the cosine and se- 
cant of any angle ABC ; or 
COS.. ABC X sec. ABC=R2. 

Since CD, AE are parallel, BD is to BC or BA, as BA to BE. 




PROP. L 

In a right angled plane triangle, as the hypotenuse to either of the sides^ so 
the radius to the sine of the angle opposite to that side ; and as either of the 
sides is to the other side, so is the radius to the tangent of the angle oppo^ 
site to that side. 

Let ABC be a right angled plane triangle, of which BC is the hypote- 
nuse. From the centre C, with any radius CD, describe the arc D£ ; 
draw DF at right angles to CE, and from E draw EG touching the circle 
in E, and meeting CB in G ; DF is the sine, and EG the tangent of the 
arcDE or of the angle C. 
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The two triangles DFC, BAG, are equiangular, because the angles 
T)FC, BAG are right angles, and the 
angle at G is common. Therefore, 
CB : BA : : CD : DF ; but CD is 
the radius, and DF the sine of the 
angle C, (Def. 4.) ; therefore CB : 
BA : : R : sin. C. 

Also, because EG touches the cir- 
cle in E, CEG is a right angle, and 
therefore equal to the angle BAG ; 
and since the angle at C is common 
to the triangles CBA, CGE, these triangles are equiangulai, wherefore 
CA : AB : : CE : EG -, but CE is the radius, and EG the tangent of the 
angle C ; therefore, CA : AB : : R : tan. C. 

Cor. 1. As the radius to the secant of the angle C, so is the side adja- 
cent to that angle to the hypotenuse. For GG is the secant of the angle 
G (def. 7.), and the triangles CGE, CBA being equiangular, CA : CB : : 
CE : GG, that is, CA : CB : : R : sec. G. 

Cor. 2. If the analogies in this proposition, and in the above coroUary 
be arithmetically expressed, making the radius k 1, they give sin. C = 

rjT^ ; tan. C s --p^, sec. C s ---. Also, since sin. Csscos. B, because B 

J>U AO ACy 

is the complement of C, oos. B ss=-^, and for the same reason, cos. C s 
AC 

Be- 

CoR. 3. In every triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from any of the 
angies on the opposite side, the segment .i of 
that side are to one another as the tangents of 
the parts into which the opposite angle is di- 
vided by the perpendicular. For, if in the tri- 
angle ABC, AD be drawn perpendicular to 
the base BG, each of the triangles GAD, ABD 
being right angled, AD : DC : : R : tan. CAD, 
and AD : DB : : R : tan. DAB ; therefore, ex 
asquo, DC : DB : : tan. CAD : Ian. BAD. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The proposition, just demonstrated^ is most easily remembered, by stating 
i: thus : If in a risht angled triangle the hypotenuse be made the radius, 
the sides become the sines of the opposite angles ; and if one of the sides be 
made the radius, the other jside becomes the tangent of the opposite anglo^ 
and the hypotenuse the secant of it. 
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PROP. 11. THEOR. 

ITut Sides of a plane triangle are to one another as the stnes of the ofpostU 

angles. 

From A any angle in the triangle ABC, 
let AD be drawn perpendicular to BC. 
And because the triangle ABD is right 
angled at D, AB : AD : : R : sin. B ; and 
for the same reason, AC : AD : : R : 
sin. C, and inversely, AD : AC : : sin. 
C : R ; therefore, ex aequo inversely, AB 
; AC : : sin. C : sin. B. In the same 
manner it may be demonstrated, that AB 
. BC : : sin. C : sin. A. 




PROP. III. THEOR. 

The Stan of the sines ofan%f two ares of a circle, is to the difference of their 
sineSt as the tangent of half the sum of the arcs to the tangent of half theif 
^'ference. 



Let AB, AC be two arcs of a circle ABCD ; let E be the centre, and 
AEG the diameter which passes through A ; sin. AC+sin. AB : sin. AC 
-sin. AB : : tan. 1 (AC+AB) : tan. J (AC-AB). 

Draw BF parallel to AG, meeting the circle again in F. Draw BH 
and CL perpendicular to A£, and they will be the sines of the arcs AB 
and AC ; produce CL till it meet the circle again in D ; join DF, FC, DE, 
EB, EC, DB. 

Now, since EL from the centre is' perpendicular to CD, it bisects the 
line CD in L and the arc CAD in A : 
DL is therefore equal to LC, or to the 
sine of the arc AC ; and BH or LK 
being the sine of AB, DK is the sum 
of the sines of the arcs AC and AB, 
and CK is the difference of their sines ; 
DAB also is the sum of the arcs AC 
and AB, because AD is equal to AC, 
and BC is their difference. Now, in 
the triangle DFC, because FK is per- 
pendicular to DC, (3. cor. 1.), DK : 
KC : : tan. DFK : tan. CFK ; but 
tan. DFK = tan. | arc. BD, because 
the angle DFK (20. 3.) is the half of DEB, and therefore measured by 
half the arc DB. For the same reason, tan. CFK=stan. ^arc. BC ; and 
consequently, DK : KC : : tan. ^ arc. BD : tan. ^ arc. BC. But DK is 
the sum of the sines of the arcs AB and AC ; and KC is the difference of 
the sines ; also BD is the sum of the arcs AB and AC,' and BC the diffe- 
rence of those arcs 
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Cor. 1. Because EL is the cosine of AC, and EH of AB, FK is the 
sum of these cosines, and KB their difference ; for FK=4FB+EL=sEH 
+ EL, and KB=LH = EH-EL. Now, FK : KB : : tan. FDK : tan. 
BDK ; and tan. DFK=cotan. FDK, because DFK is the complement 
of FDK ; therefore, FK : KB : : colan. DFK : tan. BDK, that is, FK : 
KB : : cotan. J arc. DB : tan. J arc. BC. The sum of the cosines of two 
arcs is therefore to the difference of the same cosines as the cotangent of 
half the sum of the arcs to the tangent of half their difference. 

Cor. 2. In the right angled triangle FKD, FK : KD : : R ; tan. DFK; 
Now FK=cos. AB+cos. AC, KD= sin. AB+sin. AC, and tan. DFK=s 
tan. i (AB+ AC), therefore cos. AB+cos. AC : sin. AB+sin. AC : : R : 
wan.i(AB+AC). 

In the same manner, by help of the triangle FKC, it may be shewn that 
COS. AB+cos. AC : sin. AC— sin. AB : : R : tan. ^(AC— AB). 

Cor. 3. If the two arcs AB and AC be together equal to 90^, the tan- 
gent of half their sum, that is, of 45^, is equal to the radius. And the arc 
BC being the excess of DC above DB, or above 90°, the half of the arc 
BC will be equal to the excess of the half of DC above the half of DB,thdt 
is, tf> the excess of AC above 45° ; therefore, when the sum of two arcs is 
90^, the sum of the sines of those arcs is to their difference as the radius to 
the tangent of the difference between either of them and 45^. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

The sum of any two sides of a triangle is to their difference^ as the tangent of 
half the sum of the angles opposite to those sidest to the tangent ofha^tkeir 
difference. 

Let ABC be any plane triangle ; 
CA+AB : CA-AB : : tan. J (B+C) : tan. J (B—C). 
For (2.) CA : AB : : sin. B : sin. C ; 
and therefore (E. 5.) 

CA+AB : CA— AB : : sin. B+sin. C : sin. B— sin. C. 
But, by the last, sin. B+sin. C : sin. B— sin. C : : 
Ian. I (B+C) : tan. | (B— C) ; therefore also, (1 1. 5.) 
CA+AB : CA-AB : : tan. J (B+C) : tan. ^ (B-C). 
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Otherwise, without the 3d. 

Let ABC be a triangle ; the eum of AB and AC any two sides, is to the 
difference of AB and AC as the tangent of half the sum of the angles ACB 
and ABC, to the tangent of half their difference. 

About the centre A with the radius AB, the greater of the two sides, de^ 
itcribe a circle meeting BC produced in D, and AC produced in £ and F 
Join DA, £B,FB ; and draw FG parallel to CB, meeting £B in O 




Because the exterior angle EAB is equal to the two interior ABC, ACB 
(32. 1.) : and the angle EFB, at the circumference is equal to half the an- 
gle EAB at the centre (20. 3.) ; tlierefore EFB is half the sum of the an- 
gles opposite to the sides AB and AC. 

Again, the exterior angle ACB is equal to the two interior CAD, ADC« 
and therefore CAD is the difference of the angles ACB, ADC, that is, of 
ACB, ABC, for ABC js equal to ADC. Wherefore also DBF, which is 
the half of CAD, or BFG, which is equal to DBF, is half the difference of 
the angles opposite to the sides AB, AC. 

Now because the angle FBE, in a semicircle is a right angle, BE is the 
tangent of the angle EFB, and BG the tangent of the angle BFG to ih« 
radius FB ; and BE is therefore U) BG as the tangent of half the sum of 
the angles ACB, ABC to the tangent of half their difference. Also CE is 
the sum of the sides of the triangle ABC, and CF their difference ; and be- 
cause BC is parallel to FG, CE : CF : : BE ; BG, (2. 6.) that is, the sum 
of the two sides of the triangle ABC is to their difference as the tangent of 
half the sum of the angles opposite ta thot^ sides to the tangent of half 
their difference. 
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PROP. V. THEOR, 

^a perpendieuhr be drawn from any angle of a iriangle to the opposite sido^ 
or base ; the sum of the segments of the base is to Sts sum of the other two 
sides of the triangle as the difference of those sides to the difference of the 
segments of the base. 

For (K. 6.), the rectangle under the sum and difference of the segments 
of the base is equal to the rectangle under the sum and difference of the 
sides, and therefore (16. 6.) the sum of the segments of the base is to the 
sum of the sides as the difference of the sides ^ the difference of the seg- 
ments of the base. 




PROP.VL THEOR. 

In any triangle^ twice the rectangle eantained by any two sides ts to the dif' 
ference between the sum of the squares of those sides^ and the square of Mi 
basct as the radius to the cosine of the angle included by the two sides. 

Let ABC be any triangle, 2AB.BC is 
to the difference between AB^+BC^ and 
AC^ as radius to cos. B. 

From A draw AD perpendicular to BC, 
and (12. and 13. 2.) the difference be- 
tween the sum of the squares of AB and 
BC, and the square on AC is equal to 
2BC.BD. 

But BC.BA : BC.BD : : BA : BD : : 
R : cos. B, therefore also 2BC.BA : 2BC. 
BD : : R : cos. B. Now 2BC.BD is the difierence between AB>+BC* 
and AC, therefore twice the rectangle 

AB.BC is to the difference between TV 

AB'+BC^, and AC as radius to the 
cosine of B. 

Cor. If the radius =5l, BDssBA 
Xcos. B, (1.), and 2BC.BAxco8. B 
ss2BC.BD, and therefore when B is 
acute, 2BC.BAXC08. B = BC»+BA» 
—AC*, and adding AC* to both ; AC* 
+ 2 COS. B X BC.BA = B0*+ BA* ; 
tnd taking 2 cos. B X BC.BA from both, AC*=BC*— 2 cos. B X BC.BA 
+BA*. Wherefore AC= V(BC«— 2 cos. B x BC.BA+BA*). 

If B is an obtuse angle, it is s hewn in the same way that ACai 
V(BC*+2 cos. BxBCBA+BA*). 

29 
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PROP. VM. THBQB^ 

Ftmr twies the retsUmgU eontamed' by any two sides of a triangle, is to f.<^« 
rectangle contained by tu)0 straight lines, of which one is the base or thiri 
side of the triangle increased by the difference of the two sides^and the 
other the base diminished by the difference of the same sides, as the square 
of the radius to the square of th$ sine of half the angle included between the 
two sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle of which BC is the base, and AB the greater of 
the two aides ; 4AB.AC : (BC+(AB-AC)) x (BC-(AB-.AC)) ; : R» 
:(8in.4BAC)a. ^ 

Pioauce the side AC to D, so that ADsAB ; join BD, and draw AE» 



A 




OF at right aaglea to it ; from the centre C with the radius CD describe 
the semicircle GDH, cutting BD in K, BC in 6, and meeting BC pro- 
duced in H. 

It is plain that CD is the difference of the sides, and therefore that BH is 
the base increased, and BG the base diminished hf the difference of the 
sides ; it is also evident, because die triangle BAD is isosceles, that D£ is 
the half of BD, and DF is the half of DK» wherefore DE— DF=the half 
of BD— DK (6. 5.), that is, EF=^ BK. And because AE is drawn pa- 
rallel to CF, a side of the triangle CFD, AC : AD : : EF : ED, (2. 6.) ; 
and rectangles of the same altitude being as their bases ACAD : AD' : : 
EF.ED : ED» (1. 6.), and therefore 4AC.AD : AD» : : 4EF.ED : ED«, or 
alternately, 4AC.AD : 4EF.ED : : AD* : feD». 

But since 4EF=2BK, 4EF.ED=2BK.ED=2ED.BK=DB.BK=' 
HB.BG ; thwrefore 4AC.AD : DB.BK : : AD* : ED*. Now AD : ED : r 
R : sin..EAC=8in. \ BAC (1. Trig.) and AD» : ED^ : : R» : (sin. J BAC)» : 
therefore, (11. 5.) 4AC.AD : HB.BG : : R* :'(8in. \ BAC)', or since AB 
=-AD, 4AC.AB : HB.BG : : R« : (sin. J BAC)'. Now 4AC.AB is four 
tiHWS the rec tan g le contained by the sides of the triangle ; HB.BG is thai 
contained by BC+(AB— AC) and BC— (AB— AC). 

Cor. Heim2 ^ACJkD : ^HB^fiO** R : sin }BAa 
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PROP. VIIL THEOA. 

Fimr Hmes the reetangU einUained hy any two sides afm SriOMgU^ tst^ths 
reetangie contained by tiwo straight UneSjOfwkieh one is the sum ofthass 
sides increased by the base of the triangle^ and the other tks sum of the sasns 
sides diminished by the base^ as the square of the radius to the square of 
the cosine of half the angle included between the two sides of the triangle* 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which BC is the base, and AB the greater of 
the other two sides, 4AB.AC : (AB+AC+BC) (AB+AC— BC) : : B^; 

(C08.JRAC)2. 

From the centre C, with the radius CB, describe the circle BLM, meet- ^ 
ing AC, produced, in L and M . Produce AL to N, so that AN= AB ; let 
ADsAB ; draw AE perpendictitar to BD ; join BN, and let it meet th« 
circle again in P ; let CO be perpendicular to BN ; and let it meet AE in R. 

It is evident that MN=AB+AC+BC; and that LN=:AB+AC— 
BC. Now, because BD is biseeted in £, apd DN in A, BN is parallel to 
AE, and is therefore perpendicular to BO, and the triangles DAE, DNB 
are equiangular; wherefore, since DN=s2AD.BNs=e{A£, and BP=s2BO 
=2RE ; idso PN=2AR. 

But because the triangles ARC and AED are equiangular, AC : AD : : 
AR : AEi and because rectangles of the same altitude are as their bases 




(1. 6.), ACAD : AD« : : AR.AE : AE«,and alternately ACAD : AR.AE 
: : AD^ : AE«, and 4ACAD : 4AR.AE : : AD^ : AE». But 4AR.AE=3 
2ARx2AE=NP.NB=sMN.NL ; therefore 4AC AD : MN.NL : : AD« : 
AE». But AD : AE : : R : cos. DAE (1) s^cos. 1 (BAC): Wherefor* 
4ACAD : MN.NL : : R» : (cos. | BAC)« 
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Now 4AC.AD is four times the rectangle under the sides AC and AB, 
(for ADssAB), and MN.NL is the rectangLe under the sum of the sidec 
increased by the base, and the sum of the sides diminished by the base. 

Cor. 1. Hence 2 ^ACAB : ^MN.NL : : R : cos. 4 BAC. 

CoR. 2. Since by Prop. 7. 4AC.AB : (BC+(AB— AC)) (BC— (AB 
— BC)) : : R« : (sin* BAC)»; and as has been now proved 4AC.AB : 
(AB+AC+BC) (AB+AC-BC) : : R* : (cos. 4 BAC)«; therefore, ex 
aequo, ( AB + AC + BC) (AB+AC-BC) : (BC + (AB-AC)) (BC— 
(AB— AC)) : : (cos. ^ BAC)* : (sin. j^ BAC)». But the cosine of any arc 
is to the sine, as the radius to the tangent of the same arc ; therefore, ( AB 
+AC+BC) (AB+AC-BC) : (BC+(AB-AC)) BC-(AB-AC)) : : 
R ^ : (tan, i BAC)^ and 

V(AB-fAC4-BC) (AB+AC-BC ; 
V(BC+AB-AC) (BC-(AB-.AC)) : : R : tan. ^ BAC. 



LEMMA U. 



If there he two unequal magnitudes^ half their difference added to halftheer 
sum is equal to the greater; aind half their difference taken from haif their 
sum is equal to the less. 

Let AB and BC be two unequal magnitudes, of which AB is the great- 
er ; suppose AC bisected in D, and AE 

equal to BC. It is manifest that AC is j^ £ 5 B C 

the sum, and EB the difference of the 

magnitudes. And because AC is bisected in D, AD is equal to DC : but 
AE is also equal to BC, therefore DE is equal to DB, and DE or DB is 
half the difference of the magnitudes. But AB is equal to BD and DA« 
that is, to half the difference added to half the sum ; and BC is equal to 
the excess of DC, half the sum above DB, half the difference. 

CoR. Hence, if the sum and the difference of two magnitudes be given, 
the magnitudes Uiemselves may be found ; for to half the sum add half the 
difference, and it will give the greater: from half the sum subtract half 
the difference, and it will give the less. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident from the algebraical sum and difference of the 
two quantities a and A, of which a is the greater ; let their sum be denoted 
by s, and their difference by d : then, 
a+bz=s I 
a-^bz=d i 
.'.by addition, 2a=s+di 

and «=Y+y. 
By subtraction, 2b=sis'^d ; 

and .'. 5s=-- ;r- 

2 2 
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SECTION n. 



OF THE RULES OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 
CALCULATION. 

Thb General Problem which Trigonometry proposes to resolve is : 
In any plane trpangle^ of the three sides and the three angles, any three being 
given^ and one of these three being a side^ to find any of the other three. 

The things here said to be given are understood to be expressed by their 
numerical i^ues : the angles, in degrees, minutes, d&c. ; and the sides in 
feet, or any other known measure. 

The reason of the restriction in this problei[n to those cases in which at 
least one side is given, is evident from this, that by the angles alone being 
given, the magnitudes of the sides are not determined. Innumerable tri- 
angles, equiangular to one another, may exist, without the sides of any 
one of them being equal to those of any other ; though the ratios of their 
sides to one another will be the same in them all (4. 6.). If therefore, only 
the three angles are given, nothing can be determined of the triangle but 
the ratios of the sides, which may be found by trigonometry, as being the 
same with the ratios of the sines of the opposite angles. 

For the conveniency of calculation, it is usual to divide the general pro- 
blem into two ; aecording as the triangle has, or has not, one of the angles 
a right angle. 

PROBLEM L 

In a right angled triangle^ of the three sides% and three angles^ any two hetng 
given^ besides the right angle, and one of those two being a side, it is required 
to find the other three. 

It is evident, that when one of the acute angles of aright angled triangle 
is given, the other is given, being the complement of the former to a right 
angle ; it is also evident that the sine of any of the acute angles is ihm 
cosine of the other. ^ 

This problem admits of several cases, and the solutions, or rules for cal- 
culation, which all depend on the first Proposition, may be conveniently 
exhibited in the form of a table ; where the first column contains the things 
given ; the second, the things required ; and the third, the rules or propo» 
■itions by which they axe found. 
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CB aod B, the 
hypotenuse and 
angle. 


AC. 
AB. 


R : sin B : : CB : AC. 
R : cos B : : CB : AB. 


1 
2 


AC and C, a 
side and one of 
the acute angles. 


BC. 
AB. 


Cos C : E ; : AC : BC. 
R : tan C : : AC : AB. 


3 

4 


CB and BA, 

the hypotenuse 
and a side. 


C 
AC. 


CB : BA : : R : sin C 
R : cos C : : CB : AC. 


5 
6 


AC and AB, 
the two sides. 


C. 
CB. 


AC : AB ; : R : tan C, 
Cos C : R : : AC : CB. 


7 




Remarks on the SduHone m ike table. 



In the second case, when AC anl C are given to find the hypotennea 
BC, a solution may also be obtained by help of the secant^ for CA : CB : : 
R : sec. C; if, thMefoTe,tbi8 proportion be fnade R : sec. C : : AC : CB, 
CB will be found. 

In the third case, when the hypotenuse BC and &e side AB are given 
to find AC, this may be done either as directed in the Tab le, or by the 
47th of the first; for since AC» = BC« - BA«, AC = v^BC^ - BA** 
This ralue of AC will be easy to calculate by logarithms, if the quantity 
BC^— BA' be separated into two multipliers, which may be done ; because 
(C or. 5. 2.), BC»-BA« =:(BC + BA) , (BC-BA). Therefore AC « 
V(BC+BA) (BC-BA). 

When AC and AB are given, BCmay be found from the 47th| as in tha 
preceding instance, for BCs^/BA^+AC^. But BA'+AC cannot hm 
separated into two multipliers ; and therefore, when BA and AC arelarga 
numbers, this rule is inconvenient for computation by logarithms. It is 
best in such cases to seek first for the tangent of C, by the anaJogy in the 
Table, AC : AB : : R : tan. C ; but if C itself is notrequired, it is sufficient, 
haying found tan. C by this proportion, to take from the Trigonometrio 
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Tables the cosine that corresponds to tan. C, and then to compute CB from 
the propoition cos. C : R : : AC : CB, 

PROBLEM II. 

In an ohhque angled trian^U, of tk$ three sides and three angles, any three 
being given, ImJ one of these three being a side, it is required tojvnd the 
other three. 

This problem has four eases, in each ef which the solution depends oa 
some of the foregoing propositions. 

CASE I. 

Two angles A and B, and one side AB, of a firiangje ABC, being girea» 
to find the other sides. 

SOLUnOK. 

Because the angles A and B are given, C ia also given, being the snp- 
plement of A+B ; and, (2.) 

Sin. C : sin. A : : AB : BC ; ako, 
Sin. C : sin. B : : AB : AC. 




Two sides AB and AC, »sd the angle B opposite to one of them, being 
given, to find the other angles A and C, and also the other side BC. 

. SOLVTIOir. 

The angle C is found from this proportion, AC : AB : : sin. B : sin. C. 
Also, AsslSO^'— B— C ; and then, sin. B : sin, A : : AC : CB, by Case 1. 

In this case, the angle C may have two values ; for its sine being found 
by the proportion above, the angle belonging to that sine may either be that 
which is found in the tables, or it may be the supplement of it (Cor. def. 4.). 
This ambiguity, however, does not arise from any defect in the solntion, 
but from a circumstance essential to the problem, viz. that whenever AC 
is less than AB, there are two triangles wmch have the sides AB, AC, and 
the angle at B of the same magnitude in each, but which are nevertheless 
unequal, the angle oppoeite to AB in the one, being the supplement of tnat 
^hich is opposite to it in the other. The truth of this appears by describ- 
ing from the centre A with the radius AC» an aro intersecting BC ia 
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A. 




B C'^ ^C 

and C ; then, if AC and AC be drawn, it is evident that the triangles 
ABC, ABC have the aide AB and the angle at B common, and the aides 
AC and AC equal, but have not the remaining side of the one equal to the 
renudning aide of the other, that is, BC to BC, nor their other angles equal, 
fix. BCA to BCA, nor BAC to BAC. But in these triangles the angles 
ACB, ACB are the supplements of one another. For the triangle CAC 
18 isosceles, and the angle ACCssACC, and therefore, ACB, which is 
the supplement of ACC, is also the supplement of ACC or ACB ; and 
these two angles,' ACB, ACB are the angles found by the computation 
above. 

From these two angles, the two angles BAC, BAC will be found : the 
angle BAC is the supplement of the two angles ACB, ABC (32. 1.), and 
therefore its sine is the same with the sine of the sum of ABC and ACB 
But BAC is the difference of the angles ACB, ABC*: for it is the diffe- 
rence of the angles ACC and ABC, because ACC, that is, ACC is equal 
to the sum of the angles ABC, BAC (32. 1.). Therefore, to find BC, 
having found C, make sin. C : sin. (C+B) : : AB : BC ; and again, sin. 
C :sin. (C— B):: AB : BC. 

Thus, when AB is greater than AC, and C consequently greater than 
B, there are two triangles which satisfy the conditions of the question. 
But when AC b greater than AB, the intersections C and C fall on oppo- 
site sides of B, so that the two triangles have not the same angle at B com- 
mon to them, and the solution ceases to be ambiguous, the angle required 
being necessarily less than B, and therefore an acute angle. 

CASE III. 

Two aides AB and AC, and the angle A, between them, being given to 
find the other angles B and C, and also the side BC. 

SOLUTION. 

First, make AB+AC : AB-AC : : tan. ^ (C+B) : tan. J (C— B). 
Then, since I (C+B) and I (C— B) are both given, B and C may be found. 
Fof B«| (Cf+B)+ J (C-B), and C=J (C+B)~J (C-B). (Lem. 2.) 

To find BC. 

Having found B, make sin. fi : sin. A : : AC : BC. 
But BC may also be found without se eking for the angle B and ; toK^ 
BC« ^/aW^2 cos. a X AB.AC+AC*, Prop 6. 
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This meliiod of finding BC is extremely useftil in manj geometrical in* 
▼estigations, but it is not very well adapted for computation by iogBritham* 
because the quantity under the radical sign cannot be separated into sim- 
ple multipliers. Therefore, when AB and AC are expressed by largo 
numbers, the other solution, by finding the angles, and then computing BG, 
is preferable. 

CASE IV. 
The three sides AB, BC, AC, being given, to find the angles A, B, C. 

SOLtTTION I. 

Take F such that BC : 6A+ AC : : BA— AC : F, then F is either the 
sum or the difference of BD, DC, the segments of the base (5.). If F be 
greater than BC, F is the sum, and BC the difference of BD, DC ; but, if 
F be less than BC, BC is the sum, and F the difierence of BD and DC. 
In either case, the sum of BD and DC, and their difference being girea, 
BD and DC are found. (Lem. 2.) 

Then, (1.) CA : CD : : R : cos. C ; and BA : BD : : R : cos. B ; whoitt- 
fore C and B are given, and consequently A. 




Let D be the differen ce of the sides AB, AC. Then (Cor. 7.) 2 y/JiB.AC 
V(BC+D) (BC-D) : : R : sin. J BAC. 



SOl.nTION ux. 



Lets be the sum of t he sides BA and AC. Then (1. Cor. 8.) ? vTffAC 
V(S+BC) (S-BC) : : R : cos. I BAC. 



SOLUTION IV. 



S and D retaining the significations above, (2.Cor.8.) ^(S+liC)(S— BC) 
: V(BC+D) (BC-D) : : R : tan. J BAC. 

It may be observed of these four solutions, that the first has the advan*, 
tage of being easily remembered, but that the others are rather more expe- 
ditious in calculation. The second solution is preferable to the third, when 
the angle sought is less than a right angle ; on the other hand, the third 
•is preferable to the second, when the angle sought is greater than a zighl 
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angle ; and in extraoe cnas, Aat is^ when die uigle eosglii is yery acute 
er very obtuse, tlus dittinctioa is very nieterial to be considered. Ilia 
reason is, that the sines of jug^es, which are nearly » 90^, or the cosines 
of angles, which are nearly s 0, vary very little u>r a considerable varia- 
tion in the corresponding angles, as may be seen Ironi looking into the ta- 
bles of sines and cosines. The consequence of this is, that when the siao 
or cosine of such an angle is given (that is, a sine or cosine nearly equal to 
the radius,) the angle itself canilot be very accurately found. If, for in- 
stance^ the natural sine .9998500 is given, it will be immediately per- 
ceived from the tables, that the arc corresponding is between 89^, and 89^ 
1' ; but it cannot be found true to seconds, because the sines of 89^ and of 
89^ 1', differ only by 50 (in the two last places,) whereas the arcs them- 
selves differ by 60 seconds. Two arcs, therefore, that differ 1^ I", or even 
by more than 1'', have the same sine in the tables, if they fall in the last 
degree of the quadrant. 

The fourth solution, which finds the angle from its tangent, is not liable 
to this objection ; nevertheless, when an arc approaches very near to 90^« 
the variations of the tangents become excessive, and are too irregular to 
allow the proportional parts to be found with exactness, so that when the 
angle sought is extremely obttise, and its half of consequence very near t9 
90, the third solution is the best. 

It nuty always be known, whether the angle sought is greater or len 
than a right angle by the square of the side opposite to it being greater oi 
less than the squares of the other two sides. 



SECTION HL 

CONSTRUCTION OF TRIGONOMETRICAL TABLES. 

In all the calculations performed by the preceding niles, tables of sines 
and tangents are necessarily employed, the construction of which remains 
to be explained. 

The tables usually contain the sines, Ac. to every minute of the quad- 
rant from 1' to 90^, and the first thing required to be done, is to compute 
the sine of 1', or of the least arc in the tables. 

1, If ADB be a circle, of which the centre is C, DB, any arc of that cir- 
cle, and the arc DDE double of DB ; and if the chords Dfi, DB be drawn, 
also the perpendiculars to them from C, viz. OF, CO, it has been demon- 
strated (8. 1. Sup.), that CO is a mean proportional between AH, half the 
radius, and AF, the line made up of the radius and the perpendicular CF. 
Now CF is the cosine of the arc BD, and CO the cosine of the half of BD ; 
whence the cosine of the half of any arc BD, of a circle of which the ra- 
dius = I, is a mean proportional between | and 1+cos. BD. Or, for the 
greater generality, supposing A es any arc, cos. ^ A is a mean proportional 
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between 4 and 1+C03. A, and therefore (cos. | A)^t=sJ (1+cos. A) or 

2. From this theorem, (which is the same that is demonstfated (8. 1. 
8u{k), otAy diat it is here expressed trigonometricailj,) it is evident, that if 
the cosine of any aro be given, the cosine of half that arc may be found. 
Let BD, therefore, be equal to 60^, so that the chord BD:s=radius, then the 
cosine or perpendicular CF was shewn (9. 1. Sup.) to be =^, and there- 

(ore CM. ^ BD, or cos. 30o= VW+i)^ ^^'="^* ^* ^^ •*"® ^^* 

nor, COS. 150=: yj(l+cos.30o), and cos. 7°, 30'=? vT(H^^osrid^),&o. 
In this way the cosine of 3^, 45', of 1^, 52', 30", and so on, will be com- 
puted, till after twelve bisections of the arc of 60^, the cosine of 52". 44'". 
93"". 45^. is found. But from the cosine of an arc its sine may bd 
found, for if from the square of the radius, that is, from 1, the square of 
the cosine be taken away, the remainder is the square of the sine, and its 
square root is the sine itself. Thus the sine of 52". 44"'. 03"". 46''. is 
round. 



3. But it is manifbsl, that the sines of very small arcs are to one another 
fly as the arcs themselves. For it has been shewn that the nmnber of 
the sides of an equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle may be so great, 
that the perimeter of the polygon and the circumference of the circle may 
differ by a line less than any given line, or, which is the same, may be 
nearly, to one another in the ratio of equality. Therefore their like parts 
will also be neaily in the ratio of equality, so that the side of the polygon 
will be ui the are which it subtends nearly in the ratio of equality ; and 
therefore, half the side of the polygon to half the arc subtended by it, that 
Is to say^ the ^ine of any very small arc will be to the arc itself, nearly in 
the ratio of equality. Therefore, if iwo arcs are both very small, the first 
will be to the second as the sine of the first to the sine of the second. 
Hence, from the sine of 52". 54"'. 03"". 45"". being found, the sine of I* 
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becomes known , for, as 53". 44'". 03"". 45^ to 1, to is the sine of thk 
former arc to the sine of the latter. Thus the sine of 1' is found s 
0.0002908882. 

4. The sine V being thus found, ^e sines of 2^ of 3^, or of any number 
of minutlss, may be found by the following proposition. 

THEOREM. 

Let AB, AC, AD be three such arcs, that 6C the difference of the firsl 
and second is equal to CD the difference of the second and third ; the ra^ 
dins is if> the cosine of the common difference BC as the sine of AC, the 
middle arc, to half the sum of the sines of AB and AD, the extreme arcs. 

Draw C£ to the centre : let BF, CG, and DH perpendicular to A E, bo 
the sines of the arcs AB, AC, AD. Join BD, and let it meet C£ in I ; 
draw IK perpendicular to AE, also BL and 
IM perpendicular to DH. Then, because 
the arc BD is bisected* in C, EC is at right 
angles to BD, and bisects it in I ; also BI is 
the sine, and El the cosine of BC or CD. 
And, since BD is bisected in I, and IM is 
parallel to BL (2. 6.), LD is also bisected in 
M. Now BF is equal to HL, therefore BF 
+DH=:DH+HL = DL+2LH = 2LM+ 
2LH=:2MH or 2KI ; and therefore IK is 
half the sum of BF and DH> But because 
the triangles CGE, IKE are equiangular, 
CE : EI : : CG : IK, and it has been shewn that EI=cos. BC, and IKa ' 
I (BF+DH) ; therefore R : cos. BC : : sin. AC : | (sin. AB+sin. AD). 
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CoR. Hence, if the point B coincide with A, 
R : COB. BC : : sin. BC : | sin. BD, that is, the radius is to the cosine of 
any arc as the sine of the arc is to half the sine of twice the arc ; or if any 
arcs A, ^ sin. 2 A=sin. A X cos. A, or sin. 2A:s2 sin. A x cos A. 

Therefore also, sin. 2'=2' sin. 1' x cos. I' : so that firom the sine ati 
cosine of one minute the sine of 2* is found. 

Again, 1', 2% 3', being three such arcs that the difference between the 
first and second is the same as between the second and thirdi R : cos. 1' : : 
sin. 2 : 1 (sin. I'+sin. 3'), or sin. I'+sin. 3'=b2 cos. I'+sin. 2\aad tikug 
nn. 1' from both, sin. 3'=:2 cos. Txsin. 2'— sin. 1. 

In like manner, sin. 4' =2' cos. I'X'sin. 3'— sin. 2, 
sin. 5' =2' COS. Txsin. 4'— sin. 3, 
sin. G'=2' COS. I'xsin. 6'— sin. 4, dtc. 

Thns a table containing the sines for every minute of the quadrant may 
be computed ; and as the multiplier, cos. 1' remains always, Uie same, the 
calculation is easy. 

For computing the sines of arcs that differ by more than 1', the method 
is the same. Let A, A+B, A+2B be three such arcs, then, by this the* 
orem, R : cos. B : : sin. (A+B) : } (sin. A+sin. (A4-2B)) ; and therefore 
making the radius 1. 
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fh. A+sin. (A+2B)=2 cos. Bxsin. (A+B), 

or sin. (A4-2B)s2 cos. Bxsin. (A-f-BJ^sin. A. 
By means of these theorems, a table of the sines, and consequently also 
•f the cosines, of arcs of any number of degrees and mimites, from to 90« 

may be constructed. Then, because tan. A=: — ^, the table of tangents 

cos. A 

IS computed by dividing the sine of any arc by the cosine of the same arc. 
When the tangents have been found in this manner as far as 45^, the tan* 
gents for the other half of the quadrant may be found more easily by an- 
other rule. For the tangent of an arc above 45^ being the co-tangent of 
an arc as much under 45^ ; and the radius being a mean proportional be- 
tween the tangent and co-tangent of any arc (1. Cor. def. 9), it follows, if 
the difference between any arc and 45^ be called D, that tan. (45^—0) : 

1 : : 1 : tan. (450+D), so that ton. (480+D)=jjjj-^^5-^^. 

Lastly, the secants are calculated from (Cor. 2. def. 9.) where it is 
•hewn that the radius is a mean proportional between the cosine and tfaa 

secant of any arc, so that IC Abe any arc, sec. A= r-. 

cos. A 

The versed sines are found by subtracting the cosines from the radius. 

5. The preceding Theorem is one of four, which, when arithmetically 
expressed, are frequently used in the application of trigonometry to the so- 
lution of problems. 

Imo, If in the last Theorem, the arc AC= A, the arc BC=B, and the 
radius EC=sI, then AD= A+B, and AB=A^B ; and by what has just 
been demonstrated, 

1 : cos. B : : sin. A : ^ sin. (A+B)^} sin. (A— B), 

and therefore, * 
sin. Axcos. B=l sin. (A+B)+A (A— B). 
2dOf Because BF, IK, DH are parallel, the straight lines BD and FH 
are cut proportionally, and therefore FH, the difference of the straight lines 
FE and HE, is bisected in K ; and therefore, as was shewn in the last 
Theorem, KE is half the sum of FE and HE, that is, of the cosines of the 
arcs AB and AD. But because of the similar triangles EGC, EKI, EG 
: £1 : : 6E : EK ; now, GE is the cosine of AC, therefore, 
R : cos. BC : : cos. AC : \ cos. AD+| cos. AB, 
or 1 : cos, B : : cos. A : ^ cos. (A+B)+i cos. (A— B) ; 
and therefore, 
cos. Axcos. B=J cos. (A+B)+4 cos. (A— B) ; 
3ftb, Again, the triangles IDM, CEG are equiangular, for the angles 
KIM, EI D are equal, being each of them right angles, and therefore, tak- 
ing away the angle EIM, the angle DIM is equal to the angle EIK, thai 
is, to the angle EGG ; and the angles DMI, CGE are also equal, being 
both right angles, and therefore the triangles IDM, CGE have the sides 
about their equal angles proportionals, and consequently, EC : CG : : DI 
: IM ; now, IM is half this difference of the cosines FE and EH, tfaeiefote^ 
R : sin. AC : : sin. BC : ^ cos. AB^l cos. AD, 
or 1 : sin. A : : sin. B : } cos. (A-*B)— '^ cos. (A4-B) * 
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and b!ms * 

sin. Ax sin. BaaJ cos. f A— B)— 4 cob. (A+B). 
410, Lastly, in the same triangles ECG, DIM, EC : EG : : ID : DMi 
aowy^DM is biaif Ui<) diflTeremce of the sines DH and BE, therefore, 
R : COS. AC : : sin. BC : \ sin. AD— 4 sin. AB, 
or 1 : cos. A : : sin. B : \ sin. (A+B)— ^ sin. (A+B) ; 
and therefore, 
COS. Axstn. B»^ sin. (A+B)— ^.ain. (A«-*-B). 

6. If therefore A and B be any two arcs whatsoever, the radius being 
supposed 1 ; 

I. sin. Ax cos B=:4sin. (A+B)+isin. (A— B). 
IL cos.Axcos. Bs=Xooa.(A— B)+ r cos.?A+B) 

III. sin. Axsin. B=|cos.(A- B)— cos.(A+B). 

IV. COS. Axsin. Bs{sin. (A+B)-^i sin. (A B). 
From these four Theorems are also deduced other four. 

For adding the first and fourth together, 
sin. Axcos. B+cos. Axsin. B=sin. (A-f-B). 

Also, by taking the fourth from the first, 
sin. Axcos. B — cos. Axsin. B==sin. (A— B). 
A^n, adding the second and third, 
cos. Axcos. B+sin. Axsin. B=cos. (A— B); 
And, lastly, subtracting the third from the second, 
eos^ Axcos. B— sin. Axsin. Bsscos. (A+B). 

7. Again, since by the first of the abore theorems, 

sin. Ax cos.BssJsin. (A+B)+J 8in.(A— B),if A+B=:S,and A--B»D, 

then (Lem. 2.) A^— ^ — , andBsss— ^— ; wherefore sin. 7* X cos. 

S— D 

— ^ — =J sin. S+J D. But as S and D may be any arcs whaterer, to 

preserre the former notation, they may be called A and B, which also ex* 

press any arcs whatever : thus, 

. A+B^ A-B , . ^ . , . « 

•m. — — X COS. ^\ sin. A+ j^ sm. B, or 

2 sin. ' T' Xcoe. "^ =sia. A+sin. B. 

In the same manner, from Theor. 2 is derived, 

A A+B A— B _^ . . -, , . 

2 COS. ^ xcos. — — sscos. B+cos. A. From the 3d, 

^ . A+B . A— B „ . ,. , . 

2 sm. — ^xsin. — ^=co8. B— cos. A; and from the 4tJi, 



A+B . A-B 



2 COS.— ^X sin. — ^a-tin. A— sin. B, 



In all these Theorems, the arc B is supposed less than A. 

8. Theorems of tne same Kind with respect to the tangents of area mav 
be deduced from the preceding. Because the tangent of any arc is equal 
to the sine of the arc divided by its cosine. 
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tan. (A+B)= — ' \ ^, Jx ' B«t it has juat bteeo shewn, that 
' COS. (A+B) 

sin. (A+B)=sin. Axcos. B+cos. Axsin. B, and that 

COS. (A+ B)=cos. Axcos. B— sin. Axsin. B; therefore, tan. (A+B) ■■ 

sin. Axcos. B+cos. Axsin. B ,,..,...!_ . i j 

---J — : — ; : — J-. and dividins both the numerator and deno- 

cos. A X COS. B — sm. A X sm. B ® 

*. , . ^ . . . *> /* .«x — tan.A+tan. B 

minator of this fraction by cos. Axcos. B, tan. (A+B)=- r n« 

^ ^ ' I tan. A X tan. B 

t .11, . iA ty\ tan. A tan. B 

In |hke manner, tan. (A — B)=37-j r &• 

yr^ V / 1+tan. Axtan. B 

9. If the Theorem demonstrated in Prop. 3, be expressed in the same 
manner with those above, it gives 

' sin. A+sin. B _ tan, f (A+B) 

sin. A — sin. B " tan. ^ (A— B)' 
Also by Cor. 1, to the 3d, 

cos. A+cos. B ^ cot. ^ (A+B) 

COS. A— COS. B "~ tau. ^ (A— B)' 

And by Cor. 2, to the same proposition, 

sin. A+sin. B tau. A (A+B) - « • v j » 

TT n = -^ -9 or since R is here supposed ss i, 

cos. A+cos. B R ' ^ ^ * 

sin. A+sin. B i / v . t^x 

TTT u = ^^' i (A+B). 

cos. A+cos. B d \ • f 

10. In all the preceding Theorenls, R, the radhis, is supposed =1, be- 
cause in this way the propositions are most concisely expressed, and aro 
also most readily applied to trigonometrical circulation. But if it be re- 
quired to enunciate any of them geometrically, the multiplier R, which 
has disappeared, by being made = 1, must be restored, and it will always 
be evident from inspection in what terms this multiplier is wanting. Thus, 
Theor. 1,3 sin. Ax cos. B=sin. (A+B)+8in. (A— B), is a true proposition, 
taken arithmetically ; but taken geometrically, is absurd, unless we sup- 
ply the radius as a multiplier of the terms on the right hand of the sine of 
o»]uality. Itthen becomes 2 sin. Axcos. B=R(8in.(A+B)+sin. (A— B)); 
or twice the rectangle under the sine of A, and the cosine of B equal to the 
rectangle under thd radius, and the sum of the sines of A+B and A— B. 

In general, the number o{ linear multipliers, that is, of lines whose nume- 
rical values are multiplied together, must be the same in every term, other* 
wise we will compare unlike magnitudes with one another. 

The propositioiis in this section are useful in many of the higher branches 
ef the Mathematics, and are the foundation of what is called the Arithmetu 
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PROP. L 

if a sphere he cuthy aplan'e through the centre, the tectum is a ^rcte, having the 
same centre with the sphere, and equal to the circle by the revolution of which 
the sphere was described. 

For all the straight lines drawn from the centre to the snperficies of the 
sphere are equal to the radiua of the generating semicircle, (Def. 7. 3. 
Sup.). Therefore the common section of the 8ph,erical superficies, and of 
a plane passing through its centre, is a line, lying in one plane, and hav- 
ing all its points equally distant from tlie centre of the ^here ; therefore it 
is the circumference of a circle (Def. 11. l.)> having for its centre the cen* 
tre of the sphere, and for its radius the radius of the sphere, that is, of the 
semicircle by which the sphere has been described. It is equal, therefore, 
to the circle of which that semicircle was a part. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1 . Ant circle, which is a section of a sphere by a plane through its centre, 
is called a great circle of the sphere. 

Cor. All great circles of a sphere are equal ; and any two of them bisecl 
one another. 

They are all equal, having all the same radii, as has just been shewn ; and 
any two of them bisect one another, for as they have the same centre, 
their common section is a diameter of both, and therefore bisects both. 

2. The pole of a great circle of a sphere is a point in the superficies of the 
sphere, from which all strai ^ht lines drawn to the circumference of the 
circle are equal. 

3. A spherical angle is an angle on the superficies of a sphere, contained 
by trie arcs of two great circles which intersect one another ; and is the 
same with the inclination of the planes of these great circles 
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1. A spherical triangle is a figure, upon the superficies of a sphere, com- 
prehended by three arcs of three great circles, each of which is less than 
a semicircle. 

PROP. II. 

Tkt are^ofa great etrc/e, between the pole and the circumference of another 
great circle^ is a quadrant. 

/ Let ^ BC be a great circle, and D its pole ; if DC, an arc of a great 
circle, pass through D, and^meet ABC in C, the arc DC is a quadrant. 

Let the circle, of which CD is an arc, meet ABC again in A, and let 
AC be the common section of the planes 
of these great circles, which will pass 
through £, the centre of the sphere : Join 
DA, DC. Because ADsDC, (Def. 2.), 
and equal straight lines, in the same cir- 
cle, cut ofT equal arcs (28. 3.), the arc AD 
s ^e arc DC ; but ADC is a semicircle, 
theiefore the arcs AD, DC are each of 
them quadrants. 

Cor. 1. If D£ be drawn, the angle AED is a right angle ; and DE- 
being therefore at right angles to every line it meets wHh in the plane of 
tne circle ABC, is at right angles to that plane (4. 2. Sup.). Therefore 
the straight line drawn from the pole of any great circle to Uie centre of the 
sphere is at right angles to the plane of that cirde ; and, conversely, a 
straight line drawn from the centre of the sphere perpendicular to the phme 
of any greater circle, meets the superficies <^ the sphere in the pole of that 
circle. 

CoR. 2. The circle ABC has two poles, one on each side of its plane, 
which are the extremities of a diameter of the sphere perpendicular to the 
plane ABC ; and no other points but these two can be poles of the circle 
ABC. 

PROP. III. 

If the pole of a great circle be the same with the intersection of other two gf eat 
circles : the arc of the first mentioned circle intercepted between the other 
tfcOf is the measure of the spherical angle which the same two circles make 
with one another. 

Let the great circles BA, CA on the superficies 
of a sphere, of which the centre is D, intersect one 
another in A, and let BC be an arc of another great 
circle, of which the pole is A ; BC is the measure 
of the spherical angle BAC. 

Join AD, DB, DC ; since A is the pole of BC, 
AB, AC are quadrants (2.), and the angles ADB, 
ADC are right angles : therefore (4. def. 2. Sup.), 
the angle CDB is the inclination of the planes of 

31 
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the circles AB, AC, and is (def. 3.) equal to the sj^rical angle BAG ; 
but the are BC measures the angle BDC, therefore it also measures the 
spherical angle BAC* 

Cor. If two arcs of great circles, AB and AC, which intersect one an- 
other in A, be each of them quadrants, A will be the pole of the great cir- 
cle which passes through E and C the extremities of those arcs. For 
since the arcs AB and AC are quadrants, the angles ADB, ADC are right 
angles, and AD is therefore perpendicular to the plane BDC, tliat is, to the 
plane of the great circle which passes through B and C. The point A is 
therefore (1. Cor. 2.) the pole of the great circle which passes through B 
and C. 

' PROP. IV. 

If the planes of two great circles of a sphere be at right angles to' one another^ 
the eircun^erence of each of the circles passes through the poles of the 
' other; and if the circumference of one great circle pass through the poles 
of another f the planes of these circles are at right angles. 

Let ACBD, AEBF be two great circles, the planes of which are right 
angles to one another, the poles of the circle AEBF axe in the circumference 
ACBD, and the poles of the circle ACBD in the circumference AEBF. 

From G the centre of the sphere, draw GC in the plane ACBD perpen* 
dicular to AB. Then because GC in the plane ACBD, at right angles 
to the plane AEBF, is at right angles 
to the common section of the two 
planes, it is (Def. 2. 2. Sup.) also at 
right angles to the plane AEBF, and 
therefore (I. Cor. 2.) C is the pole of 
the circle AEBF ; and if CG be pro- 
duced in D, D is the other pole of the 
circle AEBF. 

In the same manner, by drawing 
G£ in the plane AEBF, perpendicu- 
lar to AB, and producing it to F, it has 
shewn that E and F are the poles of 
the circle ACBD. . Therefore, the 
poles of each of these circles are in 
the circumference of the other. 

Again, If C be one of the poles of the circle AEBF, the great circio 
ACBD which passes through C, is at right angles to the circle AEBF. 
For, CG being drawn from the pole to the centre of the circle AEBF, is 
at right angles (1. Cor. 2.) to the plane of that circle ; and therefore, erery 
plane passing through CG (17. 2. Sup.) is at right angles to the piano 
AEBF ; now, th^ plane ACBD passes through CG. 

CoR. 1 . If of two great circles, the first passes through the polts of *he 
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iecond, the second also passes thrcnigh the poles of the first. For, if the 
first passes through the poles of the second, the plane of the first must be 
at right angles to the plane of the second, by the second part of this propo* 
sition ; and therefore, by the first part of it, the circumference of each 
passes through the poles of the other. 

CoR. 2. All greater circles that have a common diameter hare their 
poles in the circumference of a circle, the plane of which is perpendicular 
to that diameter. 



PROP. V. 
In isosceles spherical triangles the angles at the hose are equal. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, having the side AB equal to the side 
A.C ; the spherical angles ABO and ACB are equal. 

Let C be the centre of the sphere ; join 
DB, DC, DA, and from A on the straight 
lines DB, DC, draw the perpendiculars AE, 
AF ; and from the points E and F draw in 
the plane DBC the straight lines EG, FG 
^perpendicular to DB and DC, meeting one 
another in G : Join AG. 

Because D£ is at right angles to each of 
the straight lines AE, EG, it is at right angles 

to the plane AEG, which passes through ^i^ :^ ^ 

AE, EG (4. 3. Snp.) ; and therefore, every *-• JSi J> 

plane that passes through DE is at right angles to the plane AEG (17. 2. 
Sup.) ; wherefore, the plane DBC is at right angles to the plane AEG. 
For the same reason, the plane DBC is at right angles to the plane AFG, 
and therefore AG, the common section of the planes AFG, AEG is at 
right angles (18. 2. Sup.) to the plane DBC, and the angles AGE, AGF 
are consequently right angles. 

But since the arc AB is equal to the arc AC, the angle ADB is equal 
to the angle ADC. Therefore the triangles ADE, ADF, have the angles 
EDA, FDA, equal, as also the angles AED, AFD, which are right an- 
gles ; and they have the side AD common, therefore the other sides s^re 
equal, viz. AE to AF(26. 1.), and DE to DF. Again, because the angles 
AGE, AGF are right angles, the squares on AG and GE are eqital to the 
square of AE ; and the squares of AG and'GF to the square of AF. But 
the squares of AE and AF are equal, therefore the squares of AG and GE 
are equal to the squares of AG and GF, and taking away the common 
square of AG, the remaining squares of GE and GF are equal, and GE is 
therefore equal to GF. Wherefore, in the triangles AFG, AEG, the side 
GF is equal to the side GE, and AF has been proved to be equal to AE,. 
and the base AG is common ; tbereforct, the angle A¥0 is equal to the 
angle AEG (8. 1.). But the angle AFG is the angle which the plane 
ADC makes with the plane DBC (4. def. 2. Sup.), because FA and FG, 
which are drawn in these planes, are at right angles to DF, the common 
■ectlon of the planes. The angle AFG (3. d^.) is therefore equal *o the 
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spherical angle ACS ; and, for the same reason, the angle AEG is equal 
to the spherical angle ABC. But the angles AFG,« AEG are eqoaL 
Therefore the spherical angles ACB, ABC are abo equaL 

PROP. VI. 
If the angles at the base of a spherical triangle be equals tlie triangle is isosceles* 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle having the angles ABQ, ACB equal 
to one another ; the sides AC and AB are also equal. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere ; join DB, DC, DA, and from A on 
the straight lines DB, DC, draw the perpendiculars AE, AF -, and fiom 
the points E and F, draw in the plane DBC a 

the straight lines EG, FG perpendicular to ~ 

DB and DC, meeting one another in 6 ; 
join AG. 

Then, it may be proved, as was done in J VvV \ ^^ 

the last proposition, that AG is at right an« 
gles to the plane BCD, and that therefore 
Uie angles AGF, AGE are right angles, and 
also that the angles AFG, AEG are equal 

to the angles which the planes DAC, DAB j^ 

make with the plane DBC. But because -D Hi 

the spherical angles ACB, ABC are equal, the angles which the planes 
DAC, DAB make with the5)lane DBC are equal (3. def^, and therefore 
the angles AFG, AEG are also equal. The triangles AGE, AGF have 
therefore two angles of the one equal to two angles of the other, and they 
have also the side AG common, wherefore they are equal, and the side AF 
is equal to the side AE. 

Again, because the triangles ADF, ADE are right angled at F and E, 
the squares of DF and FA are equal to the square of DA, that is, to the 
squares of DE and DA ; now, the square of AF is equal to the square of 
AE, therefore the square of DF is equal to the square of DE, and the- side 
DF to the side DE. Therefore, in^the triangles DAF, DAE, because DF 
is equal to DE and DA common, and also AF equal to AE, the angle 
ADF is equal to the angle ADE ; therefore also the arcs AC and AB, 
which are the measures of the angles ADF, and ADE, are equal to one 
another ; and the triangle ABC is isosceles. 



PROP. VIL 

Any two sides of a spherical triangU are greater than the third. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, any two sides AB, BC are greater than 
me third nde AC. 
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Let J) be the centre of the sphere ; 
join DA, DB, DC. 

The solid angle at D is contained by 
three plane angles ADB, ADC, EDO ; 
any two of which, ADB, BDC are 
greater (20. 2. Sup.) than the third 
ADC ; and therefore any two of the 
,ftrcs AB, AC, BC, which measure 
these angles, as AB and BC must also 
be greater than the third AC. 

PROP. vin. 

The three sides of a spherical triangle are less than the circumference of a 

great cif^le. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle as before, the three sides AB, BC, AC 
are less than the circumference of a great circle. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere : The solid angle at D is contained 
by three plane angles BDA, BDC, ADC, which togetlier are less than 
four right angles (21.2. Sup.) therefore the sides AB, BC, AC, which are 
the measures of these angles, are together less than four quadrants describ- 
ed with the radius AD, tibat is, than the circumference of a great circle. 

PROP. IX. 

In a spherical triangle the greater angle is opposite to the greater side ; and 

conversely. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, the greater angle A is opposed to tb« 
greater side BC. 

Let the angle BAD be made equal A 

to the angle B, and then BD, DA will 
be equal'(6.), and therefore AD, DC 
are equal to BC ; but AD, DC are 
greater than AC (7.), therefore BC is 
greater than AC, that is, the greater 
angle A is opposite to the greater side /^^,,>^- JL - 

BC. The converse is demonstrated as '^-^""^ -^ 

Prop. 19. 1. Elem. 

PROP. X, 

According as the sum of two of the sides of a spherical triangle, is greater than 
a semicircle, equal to it, or less, each of the interior angles at the base is greater 
than the exterior and opposite angle at the base, equal to it, or less ; cmfi also 
the sum of the two interior angles at the base greater than two right angles^ 
egual to two right angles, or less than two right angles. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, of which the tides are AB and BC , 
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pjroduce any of the two sides as AB, and the base kC, till they meet affain 
in p ; then, the arc ABD is a semicircle, and the spherical anrfes at A 
and \> are equal, because each of them is the inclination of the circle ABD 
to the circle ACD. 



<S>- 



1. If AB, BC be equal to a 
semicircle, that is, to AD, BC will 
be equal to BD, and therefore (5.) 
the angle D, or the angle A, will 
be equal to the ari^le BCD, that 
is, the interior angle at the base 
eqiral to the exterior and oppo- 
site. " \/ 

2. If AB, BC together be greater than a semicircle, that is, greater than 
ABD, BC will be greater than BD ; and therefore (9.), the angle D, tha:i 
is, the angle A, is greater than the an^le BCD. 

3. In the same manner it is shewn, if AB, BC together be less than a 
semicircle, that the angle A is less than the angle BCD. 

Now, since the angles BCD, BOA are equal to two right angles, if the 
angle A be greater than BCD, A and ACB together will be greater than 
two right angles. If A be equal to BCD, A and ACB together, will be 
equal to two right angles ; and if A be less than BCD, A and ACB will 
be less than two right angles. 

PROP. XI. 

If the angular points of a spherical triangle he made the poles of three great 
circles, these three circles by their intersections will form a triangle^ which 
is send to be supplemental to phe formers and the two triangles are such, 
tfiat the sides of the one are the supplements of the arcs which measure the 
angles of the other. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle ; and from the points A, B, and C as 
poles, let the great circles FE, ED, DF be described, intersecting one an- 
other in F, D and E ; the sides of the triangle FED are the supplement of 
the measures of the angles A, B, C, viz. FE of the angle BAC, DE of the 
angle ABC, and DF of the angle ACB : And again, AC is the supplement 
of the angle DFE, AB of the angle FED, and BC of the angle EDF. 

Let AB produced meet DE, EF in G, M ; 
let AC meet FD, FE in K, L ; and let BC 
meet FD, DE in N, H. 

Since A is the pole of FE, and the circle 
AC passes through A, EF will pass through 
the pole of AC (1. Cor. 4.) and since AC 
passes through C, the pole of TD, YD will 
pass through the pole of AC ; therefore the 
jiole of AC is in the point F, in which the 
arcs DF, EF intersect each other. In the 
same manner, D is the pole of BC, and E 
the pole of AB. 

And since F, E are the poles of AL, AM, the arcs FL and EM (2) are 
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quadrants, and FL, EM together, that is, FE and ML together, are equal 
to a semicircle. But since A is the pole of ML, ML is the measure ol' the 
angle BAG (3.), consequently F£ is the supplemeut of the measure ot the 
angle BAG. In the same manner, ED, DF are the supplements of tho 
measures of the angles ABG, BGA. 

Since likewise GN, BH are quadrants, ON and BH together, that fe, 
N H and BG together, are equal to a semicircle ; and since D is the pole of 
NH, NH is the measure of the angle FDE, therefor^ the measure of fhe 
angle FDE is the supplement of the side BG. In the same manner, it is 
ahewn that the Pleasures of the angles DEF, EFD are the supplements 
of the sides AB, AG in the triangle ABG. 

PROP. XII. 

The thre^ angles of a sphencal triangle are greater than two^ and less than stXf 

right angles* 

The measure of the angles A, B, C, in the trianglo ABC, together with 
the three sides of the supplemental triangle DEF, are (11.) equal to three 
semicircles ; but the three sides of the triangle FDE, are (8.) less than two 
semicircles ; therefore the measures of the angles A, B, G, are greater than 
a semicircle ; and'^hence the angles A, B, G are greater than two right 
angles. 

And because the interior angles of any triangle, together with the exte- 
rior, are equal to six right angles, the interior idone are less than six right 
angles. 

PROP. XIIL 

Ji^to the eircfimferenee of a great circle, from apoint in the surface of the spfiere^ 
which is not the pole of that circle^ arcs of great circles be drawn ; the greatest 
f these arcs is that which passes through the pole of the first-mentioned cir» 
clcy and the sfipplement of it is the least ; and of the other arcs, that which is 
nearer to the greatest is greater than that wltich is more remoU. . 

Let ADB be the circumference of a great circle, of which the pole is H, 
and let G be any other point ; through G and H lot the semicircle ACB be 
drawn meeting the circle ADB in A and B ; and let the arcs CD, CE, GF 
also be described. From G draw GG perpendicular to AB, and then, be» 
cause the circle AHCB which passes 
through H, the pole of the circle ADB, 
is at right angles to ADB, GG is per- 
pendicular to the plane ADB. Join 
GD, GE, GF, GA. CD, CE, GF, CB. 

Because AB is the diameter of the 
circle ADB, and G a point in it, which 
is not the centre, (for the centre is it 
the point where the perpendicular from 
H meets AB), therefore AG, the part 
of the diameter in which the centre is 
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is tbe greatest (7. 3.), and GB the least of all the straight lines that can be 
drawn from G to the circumference ; and GD, which is nearer to A B, is 
greater than G£, which is more remote. But the triangles CGA, CGD 
are right angled at G, and therefore J^C^7=AG^+GC^, and DC2«DG2+ 
GC2; but AG2+GCV^G2+GC»; because AG7DG; therefore AC* 
7DC^ and AC 7 DC. And because the chord AC is greater than the 
chord DC, the arc AC is greater than the arc DC. In the same manner, 
since GD is greater than G£, and G£ than GF, it is shewn that CD is 
greater than C£, and C£ than CF. Wherefore also the arc CD is greater 
Sian the arc C£, and the arc G£ greater than the arc CF, and CF than 
CB, that is, of all the arcs of greater circles drawn from C to the circum- 
ference of the circle ADB, AC which passes through the pole H, is tho 
greatest, and CB its supplement is the least ; and of Uie others, that which 
is nearer to AC the greatest, is greater than that which is more remote. 

PROP. XIV. 

In a right angled spherical triangle, the sides contaning the right angle are Oj 
the same dffeetion with the angles opposite to them, that is, if the sides be 
greater or less than quadrants, the opposite angles tnU be greater or less than 
right angles, and conversely* 

jLiet ABC . be a spherical triangle, right angled at A, any side AB will 
be of the same affection with the opposite angle ACB. 

Produce the arcs AC, AB, till they meet again in D, and bisect AD in 
£. Then ACD, ABD are semicircles, and A£ an arc of 90<^. Ako, be- 
cause CAB is by hypothesis a right angle, the plane of the circle ABD » 
perpendicular to the plane of the 

circle ACD, so that the pole of {} 

ACD is in ABD, (1. Cor. 4.), ^ 

and is therefore the point £. Let ^ 

£C be an arc of a great circle 
passing through £ and C. 

Then because £ is the pole of 
the circle ACD, £C is a (2.) 
quadrant, and the plane of the 
circle £C (4.) is at right angles 
to the plane of the circle ACD, 
that is, the spherical angle AC£ 
is a right angle ; and therefore, 
when AB is less than A£, the 
angle ACB, being less than 
AC£, is less than a right angle. 
But when AB ' is greater than 
A£, the angle ACB is greater 
tlian AC£, or than a right an- 
gle. In the same way may the 
converse be deimonstrated. 
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, PROP. XV. 

If the Itoo sides of a right angled spherical triangle about the right angle be oj 
the same affection^ the hypotenuse wUi he less than a quadrant ; and (JT they be 
of different affection^ the hypotenuse will be greater than a quadrant. 

Let ABC 1» a right angled spherical triangle ; according as the two 
•id^s AB, AC are of the same or of different affection, the hypotenuse BC 
iviii be less, or greater than a quadrant. 

I'he construction of the last proposition remauiing, bisect the semicircle 
ACD in G, then AG will be an arc of 90o, and G will be the pole of the 
circle ABD. 

L Let AB, AC be each less than 90^. Then, because C is a point on 
the surface of the sphere, which is not the pole of the circle ABD, the arc 
CGD, which passes through G the pole of ABD is greater than C£ (13.), 
and C£ greater than CB. But C£ is a quadrant, as was before shewn, 
therefore CB is less than a quadrant. Thus also it is proved of the right 
angled triangle CDB, (right angled at D), in which each of the sides CD, 
DB is greater than a quadrant, that the hypotenuse BC is less than a 
quadrant. 

2. Let AC be less, and AB greater than 90^. Then because CB falls 
between CGD and CE, it is greater (12.) than CE, that is, than a quad- 
rant. 

CoR. 1. Hence conrersely, if the hypotenuse of a right angled triangle 
be greater or less than a quadrant, the sides will be of different or the same 
affection. 

Cor. 2. Since (14.) the oblique angles of a right angled spherical trian- 
gle have the same affection with th,e opposite sides, therefore, according as 
the hypotenuse is greater or less than a quadrant, the oblique angles will 
be different, or of the same affection. 

Cor. 3. Because the sides are of the same affection with the opposite 
angles, therefore when an angle and the side adjacent are of the same affec- 
tion, the hypotenuse is less than a quadrant : and conversely. 

PROP. XVL 

In any spherical triangle, if the perpendicular upon the hose from the opposite 
angle fall within the triangle, the angles at th^ base are of the same affection ; 
and if the perpendicular faU without the triangle, the angles at the base are of 
different affection. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, and let the arc CD be drawn from C 
perpendicular to the basis AB. 

1. Let CD fall within the triangle ; then, since ADC, BDC are ri?ht 
angled spherical triangles, the angles A, B must each be of the same affec- 
tion with CD (14.). 
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2. Let CD fall witjiout the triangle ; then (14.) the angle B is of the 
8ame affection with CD ; and the angle CAD is of the same affection with 
CD ; therefore the angle CAD and B are of the same affection, and the 
angle CAB and B are therefore of different affections. 

Cor. Hence, if the angles A and B he of the same affection, the per- 
pendicular will fall within the base ; for if it did not, A and B would be of 
different affection. And if the angles A and B be of different affection, 
the perpendicular will fall without the triangle ; for, if it did not, the angles 
A. and B would be of the same affection, contrary to the supposition. 



PROP. XVII. 

If to the base of a spherical triangle a perpendicular he drawn from the opposUe 
angle, which either falls within the triangle, or is the nearest of the two thmi 
fall without; the least of the segments of the base is adjacent to the least of 
the sides of the triangle^ or to the greatest ^ according as tke sum of the sides 
is less or greater than a semieir^. 

Let ABEF be a great circle of a sphere, H ita pole, and GHD any cir- 
cle passing through H, which therefore is perpendicular to the circle 
ABEF. Let A and B be two points in the circle ABEF, on opposite 
sides of the point D, and let D be nearer 
to A than to B, and let C be any point 
in the circle GHD between H and D. 
Through the points A and C, B and C, 
let the arcs AC and BC be drawn, and 
let them be produced till they meet the 
circle ABEF in the points E and F, 
then the arcs ACE, BCF are semicir- 
cles. Also ACB, ACF, CFE, ECB, 
are four spherical triangles continued 
hy arcs of the same circles, and having 
the same perpendiculars CD and CG. 

I. Now because CE is nearer to the arc CHG t>an CB is, CE is greater 
than CA, and therefore CE and CA are greater than CB and CA, where- 
fore CB and CA are less than a semicircle ; hut because AD is by sup- 
DOsitioTi less than DB, AC is also less than CB (18.), and therefore In thie 
case, viz. when the perpendicular falls within the triangle, and when ihe 
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mm of tlie sides is less than a semicircle, the least segment isadjacent to the 
least side. 

2. Again, in the triangle FCA the two sides FC andfCA are less than 
« semicircle ; for since AC is less than CB, AG and OF are less than BC 
and CF. Also, AC is less than CF, because it is more remote from CHG 
than CF b ; therefore in this case also, viz. when the perpendicular falls 
without the triangle, and when the sum of the sides is less than a semicir- 
cle, the least segment of the base AD is adjacent to the4east side. 

3. But in the triangle FC£ the two sides FC and C£ are greater than 
a semicircle ; for, since FC is greater than CA, FC and C£ are greater 
than AC and C£. And because AC is less than CB, £C is greater than 
CF, and EC is therefore nearer to the perpendicular CHG Uian CF is, 
wherefore EG is the least segment of the base, and is adjacent to the 
greater side. 

4. In the triangle EC6 the two sides' EC, CB are greater than a semi<* 
circle ; for, since by supposition CB is greater than C A, EC and CB are 
greater than EC and CA. Also, £C is greater than CB, wherefore in 
this case, also, the least segment of the base EG is adjacent to the greatest 
side of the triangle. Therefore, when the sura of the sides is greater than 
a semicircle, th^ least segment of the base is adjacent to the greatest side, 
whether the perpendicular fall within or without the triangle : and it has 
been shewn, that when the sum of the sides is less than a semicircle, the 
least segment of the base is adjacent to the least of the sides, whether the 
perpendicular fall within or without the triangle. 

PROP. XVIII. 

Ill rigJU angled spherical trimigles, the sine of either of the sides about the ngftt 
angle^is to the radius of the sphere, as the tangent of the remaining side is 
to the tangent of the angle opposite to that side. 

.Let ABC be a triangle, having the right angle at A ; and let A6 be 
either of the sides, the sine of the side AB will be to the radius, as the tan- 
gent of the other side AC to the tangent of the angle ABC, opposite to AC. 
Let D be the centre of the sphere ; join AD, BD, QD, and let AF be drawn 
perpendicular to BD, which therefore will be the sine of the arc AB, and 
from the point F, let there be drawn in the plane BDC the straight line 
F£ at right angles to BD, meeting DC in 
£, and let AE be joined. Since therefore 
the straight line DB is at right angles to 
both FA and FE, it will also be at right 
angles to the plane AEF (4. 2. Snp.) ; 
wherefore the plane ABD, which passes 
through DF, is perpendicular to the plane 
AEF (17. 2. Sup.), and the plane AEF 
perpendicular to ABD : But the plane 
ACD or AED, is also perpendicular to 
the same ABD, becaose the spherical an- 
gle BAG is a right aogle . Therefore AE, 
the common section of the planes AED, 
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A£F, is at riglit angles to the plane ABD (18. 2. Sup.), and EAF, EAD 
are right angles. Therefore A£ is the tangent of the arc AC ; and in the 
rectilineal triangle AEF, having aright angle at A, AF is to the radius as 
A£ to the tangent of the angle AFE (1. PL Tr.) ; but AF is the sine of 
the arc AB, and AE the tangent of the arc AC ; and the angle AFE is 
the inclination of the planes CBD, ABD (4. def. 2. Sup.), or is equal to the 
spherical angle ABC : Therefore the sine of the arc AB is to the radius as 
the tangent of the arc AC to the tangent of the opposite angle ABC. 

CoR. Since by this proposition, sin. AB : R : : tan. AC : tan. ABC ; 
and because R : cot. ABC : : tan. ABC : R (I Cor. def. 9. PI. fr.) bj 
equality, sin. AB : cot. ABC : : tan. AC : R. 

PROP. XIX. 

In right angled spherical triangles the sine of the hypotenuse ts to the radius as 
the sine of either side is to the sine of the angle oppdsite to that side. 

Let the triangle ABC be right angled at A, and let AC be either of the 
sides ; the sine of the hypotenuse BC will be to the radiys as the sine of 
the arc AC is to the sine of the angle ABC. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere, and let CE be drawn perpendicular 
to DB, which will therefore be the sine of the hypotenuse BC ; and from 
the point E let there be drawn in the 
plane ABD the straight line EF per- 
pendicular to DB, and let CF be joined ; 
then CF will be at right angles to the 
^ane ABD, because as was shewn of 
£ A in the preceding proposition, it is 
the common section of two planes DCF, 
EOF, each perpendicular to the plane 
ADB. Wherefore CFD, CFE are right 

angles, and CF is the sine of the arc — •» 

AC ; and in the triangle CFE having B 

the right angle CFE, CE is to the radius, as CF to the sine of the angle 
CEF (1. PL Tr.). But,' since CE, FE are at right angles to DEB, which 
is the common section of the planes CBD, ABD, the angle CEF is equal 
to the inclination of these planes (4. def. 2. Sup.), that is, to the spherical 
angle ABC. Therefore the sine of the hypotenuse CB, b to the radius, as 
< the sine of the side AC to the sine of the opposite angle ABO 

PROP. XX. 

In rigJit angled spherical trumgles, the cosine of the hypotenuse is to the radius 
as the cotangefU of either of the angles is to the tangent of the remaining 
angle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, having a right angle at A, the cosine 
of the hypotenuse BC is to t)ie radius as &e cotangent of the angle ABC 
to the tangent of the angle ACB. 
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«Describ6 the circle D£, of which B is the pole, and let it meet AC in 
f and the circle BC in £ ; and siace the circle BD pases through the 




pole B, of the circle DF,DF must pass through the pole of BD (4.). An 
since AC is perpendicular to BD, the plane of the circle AC is perpendi 
cular to the plane of the circle BAD, and therefore AC must dso (4.) pass 
through the pole of BAD ; wherefore, the pole of the circle BAD is in the 
point F, where the circles AC, DE, intersect. The arcs FA, FD are 
therefore quadrants, and likewise the arcs BD, BE. Therefore, in the tri- 
angle CEF, right angled at the point E, CE is the complement of BC, the 
hypotenuse of the triangle ABC ; EF is the complement of the arc ED, 
the measure of the angle ABC, and FC, the hypotenuse of the triangle 
CEF, is the conoplement of AC, and the arc AD, which is the measure ol 
the angle CFE, is the complement of AB. 

But (18.) in the triangle CEF, sin. CE : R : : tan. EF : tan. ECF, that 
is, in the triangle ACB, cos. BC : R : : cot. ABC : tan. ACB. 

CoR. Because cos. BC : R : : cot. ABC : tan. ACB, and (Cor. 1. def. 9. 
PI. Tr.) cot. ABC : R : : R : tan. ABC, ex aequo, cot. ACB : cos. BC : : R 
: cot. ABC. 

PROP. XXI. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of an angle is to the radius as the 
tangent of the side adjacent to that angle is to the tangent of the hypotenuse ' 

The same construction remaining ; In the triangle CEF, sin. FE : R ; . 
tan.CE:tan.CFE(18.): but sin. EF=rcos. ABC ; tan.CE=cot.BC,and 
tan. CFE=cot. AB, therefofb cos. ABC : R : : cot. BC : cot. AB. Now 
because (Cor. 1. def. 9. PL Tr.) cot. BC : R : : R : tan. BC, and cot. AB : 
R : : R : tan. AB, by equality iuTerscly, cot. BC : cot. AB : tan. AB : 
BC ; therefore (11. 5.) cos. ABC : R : : tan. AB : tan. BC. 

Cor. 1. From the demonetratioii it is manifest, that the tangents of any 
iwo^arcs AB, BC are reciprocally proportional to their cotangents. 
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Cor. 2 Because cos. ABC : R : : tan. AB : tan. BC, and R : cos. BC : : 
tan. BC : R, by equality, cos. ABC : cot. BC : : tan. AB : R. That is, the 
cosine of any of the oblique angles is to the cotangent of the hypotenuse, 
as the tangent of the siae adjacent to the angle is to the radius. 

PROP. XXII. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of either of the sides is to the ra^ 
dius, as the cosine of the hypotenuse is to the cosine of the other side. 

The same construction remaining : In the triangle CEF, sin. CF : R : : 
sin. CE : sin. CFE (19.) ; but sin. CF=cos. CA, sin. CE=co8. BC, and 
■in. CFE=cos. AB ; therefore cos. CA : R : : cos. BC : cos. AB. 



PROP. XXIII. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of either of the sides is to the ro' 
dius, as the cosine of the angle opposite to that side is to the sine of the other 
angle. 

The same construction remaining : In the triangle CEF, sin. CF : R : : 
^sin.EF : sin. ECF (19.); but sin.CF=co8. CA.sin. EF=rcos. ABC,and 
sin. ECF=sin. BCA : therefore, cos. CA : R : : cos. ABC : sin. BCA. 

PROP. XXIV. 

In spherical triangles, whether right angled or oblique angled, the sines of tht 
sides are proportional to the sinas of the angles appoeiu to thmtu 

First, let ABC be a risfht angled triangle, having a right angle at A; 
herefore (19.; tae sine of the hypotenuse BC is to the radius, (or the sine 
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of the right angle at A), as the sine of 
tiie side AC to the sine of the angle B. 
And, in like manner, the sine of BC is 
to the sine of the angle A, as the sine 
of AB to the sine of the angle C; 
wherefore (11. 5.) the sine of the side 
AC is to thd sine of the angle B, as the 
sine of A B to the sine of the angle C. 

Secondly, Let ABC be an oblique angled triangle, the sine of any of the 
aides BC will be to the sine of any of the other two AC, as the sine of the 
anglo A opposite to BC, is to the sine of the angle B opposite to AC. 
Through the point C, let there be drawn an arc of a great circle CD per- 
pendicular to AB ; and in the right angled triangle BCD, sin. BC : H : : 





sin. CD : sin. B (19.) ; and in the triangle ADC, sin. AC : R : : sin. CD : 
sin. A ; wherefore, by equality inversely, sin. BC : sin. AC : : sin. A : sin. 
B. In the same manner, it may be proved that sin. BC : sin. AB : t sin. 
A : sin. C, &c. 

PROP. XX\. 

In oblique angled spherical triangles^ a perpendicular are being drawn from 
any of the angles upon the opposite side, the cosines of the angles at the base 
are proportional to the sines of the segments of the vertical angle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and the arc CD perpendicular to the base BA , 
the cosine of the angle B will he to the cosine of the angle A, as the sine 
of the angle BCD to the sine of the angle ACD. 

For having drawn CD perpendicular to AB, in the right angled triangle 
BCD (23.), COS. CD : R : : cos. B : sin. DCB ; and in the right angled^ 
triangle ACD, cos. CD : R : : cos. A : sin. ACD; therefore (11. 5.) cos. 
B : sin. DCB : : cos. A : sin. ACD, and alternately, cos. B * cos. A : : sin. 
BCD: sin. ACD. 



PROP. XXVL 

The same things remaining, the cosines of the sides BC, C A, are proporttana 
to the cosines ofBD, DA, the segments of the base. 

For in the triangle BCD (22.), cos. BC : cos. BD : : cos. DC : R, and in 
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the triangle ACD, cos. AC : cos. AD : : cos. DC : R ; therefore (IT. 5.) 
COS. BC : COS. BD : : cos. AC : cos. AD, and alternately, cos. BC : cos 
AC : : cos. BD : cos. AD. 



PROP. XXVIL 

The same construction remaining, the sines of BD, DA, the segmerUs of the 
hose are reciprocally proportional to the tangents ofB and A, the angles 
at the base. 

In the triangle BCD (18.), sin. BD : R : : tan. DC : tan. B ; and in the 
triangle ACD, sin. AD : R : : tan. DC : tan. A ; therefore, by equality in* 
▼ersely sin. BD : sin. AD : : tan. A : tan. B. 
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PROP. XXVIII. 

The same construction remaining, the cosines of the segments of the vertical 
angle are reciprocally proportional to the tangents of the sides. 

Because (21.), cos. BCD : R : : tan. CD : tan. BC, and also cos. ACD 
R : : tan. uD : tan. AC, by equality inversely, cos. BCD : cos. ACD : : 
tan. AC : tan. BC. 



PROP. XXIX. 

If from an angle of a spherical triangle there be drawn a perpendicular to the 
opposite side, or base, the rectangle contained by the tangents of half the 
sum, and of half the difference of the segments of the base is equal to the 
rectangles contained by the tangents of half the sum, andof half the diffe* 
rence of the two sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, and let the arc CD be drawn from the 
angle C at right angles to the base AB, tan. ^ (m+n) Xtan. ^ (m— ii)=^ 
tan. (W+ A) X I tan. (a— &). 

Let JBC=a, AC=5 ; BD=m, AD=n. Because (26.) cos. a : cos. h : : 
COS. m : COS. n(E. 5.), cos. a+b : cos. a— cos. b : : cos. m+cos. n : cos. m — 
cos. ». But (1. Cor. 3. PI. Trig.), cos. a+cos. b : cos. a— cos. b ; 
{a+b) : tan. i (o— &), and also, cos. m+cos. n : cos. m— cos. n 
(m+n) : tan. ^ {m-'n). Therefore, (11. 5.) cot. J (a+b) : tan. -J (a , 
: . cot. ^{m+n) : tan. ^ {m-^n). And because rectangles of the same al- 
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titttde are as their bases, tan. | (a+h)x cou ^ {a+b) : tan. I (a+S) Xtan. 
I {a^b) :: tan. ^ (m+»)Xcot. ^ {m+n) : tan. } (f?iX«)+tan. J^ot— n). 
Now the £nt and third terms of this proportion are equal, being each equa 
to the square of the radius (1. Cor. PL Trig.), therefore the remaining twc 
are equal (9. 5.), or tan.3(m4-R)Xtan. | (m~»)=:tan. ^ (o+&) x tan. ^ 
(a-6) ; that is, tan. ^ (BD+AD)xtan. ^ (BD-AD)rrtan. ^ (fiC+AC) 
Xtan. ^(BC— AC). 

CoR. 1. Because the sides of equal rectangles ^re reciprocally propor- 
tional, tan. I (BD+AD) : tan. I (BC+AC) : : tan. ^ (BC — AC) : tan. 4 
(BD-AD). 

CoR. 2. Since, when the perpendicular CD falls within the triangle, 
• BD+ADsrAB, the base ; and when CD falls without the triangle BD— 
AD=AB, therefore, in the first case, the proportion in the last corollary 
becomes tan. i(AB) : tan. J (BC+AC) :: tan.i(BC-AC) : tan. J(BD— 
AD) ; and in the second case, it becomes by inversion and alternation, ta£. 
i (AB) : tan. i (BC+AC) : : tan. J (BC-AC) : tan. J (BD+AD). 




The preceding proposition, which is very useful in ^herical trigonoroe 
try, may be easily remembered from its analogy to the proposition in plane 
trigonometry, that the rectangle under half the sum, and half the difierence 
of the sides of a plane triangle, is equal to the rectangle under half the 
stmi, and half the difierence of the segments of the base. See (K. 6.), also 
4th Case PL Tr. We are indebted to Napier for this and the two follow- 
ing theorems, which are so well adapted to calculation by Logarithms, 
that they must be considered as three of the most Talnable propositions in 
Trigonometry. 
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PROP. XXX. 

If a perpenHeular be drawn Jr&m on angle of a spherical triai^U to the oppo* 
site side or hase^ the sine of the sum of the angles at the haise is to the sine 
of their difference as the tangent qf half the base to the tangent of half the 
difference of its segments^ when the perpendicular falls within; hut as tha 
eo-tangent of half the base to the eo'tangent of half the sum of the segments^ 
when the perpendicular falls without the triangle : And the sine of the sum 
of the two sides is to fhe sine of their difference as the cotangent of half 
the angle contained by the sidcs^ ta the tangent <f half the difference of 
the angles which the perpendicular makes with the same sides when it f alls 
within, or to the tangent of half the sum of these angles^ when it falls with- 
out the triangle. 

If ABC be a spherical triangle, and AD a perpendicular to the base BC, 
sin. (C+B) : sin. (C-B) : : tan. ^ BC : ten. 4 (BD-DC), when AD fails 
within the triangle ; but sin. (C+B) : sin. (C— B) : ; coL ^ BC : coC } 
(BD+DC); when AD falls without. And again. 





shi. (AB+AC) : sm. (AB—AC) : : cut J BAG : tan. ^ (BAD— CAD), 
when AD falls within ; but when AD falls without the triangle, 
sin. (AB+ AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. J BAC : tan. I (BAD+CAD). 
For in the triangle BAC (27.), tan. B x tan. C : : sin. CD : sin. BD, and 
therefore (£. 5.), tan. C+tan. B : tan. C— tan. B : : sin. BD+sin. CD : 
sin. BD^sin. CD. Now (by the annexed Lemma), ten. C+tan. B : tan. 
C— ten. B : : sin. (C+B) : sin. (C— B}, and sin. BD+sin. CD : sin. BD 
—sin. CD : : tan. i (BD+CD) : tan. | (BD— CD), (3. PI. Trig.), there- 
fore, because ratios which are equal to the same ratio are equal to one 
another (11. 5.), tin. (C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : tan. ^ (BD+CD) ; tan. | 
(BD— CD). 
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Now when AD is within the triangle, BD+CD=:BC, and therefore sin, 
(C+B) : sin. (C-B) : : tan. ^ BC : tan. ^ (BD-CD). And again, when 
AD 18 without the triangle, BD—CDa=BC, and therefore sin. (C+B) : sin. 
(C— B) : : tan. ^ (BD-fOD) : tan. ^ 60, or because the tangents of any 
two arcs are reciprocally as their eo-tangente, in (C+B) : sin. (C— B) :*: 
cot. i BC : cot. J (BD+CD). 

Tne second part of the proposition is next to be demonstrated. Because 
(28.) tan. AB : tan. AC : : cos. CAD : cos. BAD, tan. AB+tan. AC : tan. 
AB— taa AC : : cos. CAD+cos. BAD : cos. CAD— cos. BAD. But 
(Lemma) tan. AB+tan. AC : tan. AB— tan. AC : : sin. (AB+AC) : sin. 
(AB— AC),and (1. cor. 3. PI. Tri^.) cos. CAD+cos. BAD : cos. C4lD— 
cos. BAD : : cot. i(BAD+CAD) : tan. } (BAD— CAD). Therefore (11. 
6.) sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB-AC) : : cot. ^ (BAD+CAD) : tan. J (BAD 
—CAD). Now, when AD is within the triangle, BAD+CADsBAC, 
and therefore sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : ; cot. 4 BAC : tan. 4 (BAD 
-CAD.) 

* But if AD be without the triangle, BAD— CAD=BAC, and therefore 
sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : 
cot. 4 (B^D+CAD^ : tan. } BAC ; or because 
cot. I (BAD+CAD) : tan. ^ BAC : : cot. J BAC : 
tan. I (BAD+CAD), sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. i BAC : 
tan. I (BAD+CAD). 

LEMMA. 

The sum of the tangents of any ttoo arcs, is to ths difference of their tangents^ 
as the sine <f the sum cj the arcs^ to the sine of their difference. 

LetAandBbetwoarcs,tan.A+tan.B : taa.A— tan.B ::sia.(A+B| 
: (A-B). 
For, by §6. page 232,sin. Ax cos.B+cos. Axsin. BaB8Uk.(A+B),and 

therefore dividing all by cos. A cos. B, r + ■■■ °= r — - — t?» thai 

^ ' COS. A cos. B cos. Ax cos. B 

. - sin. A ^ . ^ . , -5 sin. (A+B) ^ . 

IS, because r =tan. A, tan. A+tan. B= 7 — ■ — ^r. In the same 

cos. A COS. AXCOS.B 

manner it is proved that tan* A—tan. B=s '} "^ '^ , Therefore tan. A 

' COS. Ax COS. B 

+tan. B : tan. A*-tam B : : sin. (A+B) : sin. (A— B). 

PROP. XXXL 

The sine of half the sum of any two angles of a spherical triangle is to ine 
sine of half their difference, as the tangent ofha^the side adjacent to these 
angles is to the tangent of half the difference of the sides opposite to them ; 
and the cosine of ludf the sum of the same angles is to the cosine of half 
their difference, as the tangent of half the side adjacent to them, to the tan' 
gent of half the sum of the sides opposite. 

LetC+Bss2S, C— B8s2D, the base BCs:2B, and the difference ot 
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the segmenta of the base^ or BD— CDs:2X. Then, became (30.) mn 
(C+B) : sin. (C— B} : : tan. J BC : tan. 1 (BD— CD), sin. 2S : sin. 2D 
: : tan. B : tan. X. Now, sin. 2Sss8in. (S4>S)as2 sin. Sx cos. 8, (Sect. 
III. cor. PL Tr.). In the same manner, sin. 2D=s2 sin. Dxcoa. D 
Therefore sin. Sxcos. S : sin. Dxcoa. D : : tan. B : tan. X 




Again, in the spherical triangle ABC it has been proved, that sin. C+ 
sin. B : sin. C— 'Sm. B : : sin. AB+sin. AC : sin. AB— sin. AC, and since 
sin. C+sin. B=s2 sin. ^ (C+B)+cob. ^ (C— B), (Sect. III. 7. PI. Tr.)s 
2 sin. Sxcos. D ; and sin. C— sin. B=2 cos.l (C+B)Xsin. ^ (C— B)ss 
2 cos. Sxsin. D. Therefore 2 sin. Sx cos. D : 2 cos. Sxsin. D : : sin. 
AB+sin. AC : sin. AB— sin. AC. But (3. PI. Tr.) sin. AB+sin. AC : 
sin. AB^sin. AC : : tan. ^ (AB+AC) : tan. ^ (AB— AC) : : tan. ^ : tan. 
^, :s being equal to | (AB+AC) and ^ to ^ (AB— AC). Therefore sin. 

Sxcos. D : COS. Sxsin. D : : tan. X : tan. J. Since then ; fj = 

tan. IS 

sin. Dxcos. D .tan. ^ cos. Sxsin. D , i.. i • i u 

-• — 5— s; and -=-: — 5 =rf by muluplymg equals by 

sm. Sxcos. S* tan. 2: sm. SXcos. D* ' r/ © ^ / 

• , taiLX tan. ^ __ (8im. D)»xcos. Sxcos. D (sin. Df 

^^ *' tan. B ^tan. X""(sin. S)«xcos. Sxcos. 0*^(8^. S)^' 

T> ./«ftx««ni(BD— DC) tan.i(AB+AC) , . tan.X tan. X 

^"^^ (^^J tan.r(AB-AC) tir^BC - ^^ "^' SSTS^SSTB- 

.. , tan. X tan. ^Xtan.^ , tan.X tan. ^ tan. ^ 

and therefore, 5=* — j- 5T3 — , as also =r= ===;: ss* 

' tan. B (tan. Bf tan. B tan. S (tan. B^ 

-, tan. X tan. J (sin. D)» , (tan. JV (sin. D)« , tan. -^ 

But =rX =— T-T — ^ i whence ) 577?=^-^ — ^ » and = 

— D-^*.« T. (sin. S)«* (tan. B)^ (sin. S)** lan. B 




: sin. D : : tan. B : tan. ^, that'is, sin. (C+B) : sin. 

, ^ BC : tan. ^ (AB— AC) ; which is the first part of the 

« . . tan. ^ COS. Sxsin. D , tan. ^ 

proposition. Again, smce ==-: — s tn» or inversely ^= 

^ '^ * ' tan. ^ sm. Sxcos. D ^ tan. ^ 

sin. Sxcos. D . . tan.X sin. Dxcos. D . ^ , , . ,. 

= — I — f^; and since s=-: — k s; therefcfe by rawtipu- 

cos. Sxsin. D' tan. B ain. Dxcos. S* ^ *^ 



tan.X ten. X (cos. D)' 

cation, =rX ' ^ sar STi- 

' tan. B tan J (cos. S)' 
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^ , , , , 1^ tan. X tan. -Txtan. ^ , - , 

Btitit was already shewn that ==s — ;- rrrr — , wherefore also 

^ tan. B (tan. B)^ 

tan.X tan. X _ (un. !')« 
tan.B^lan.-4""(tan. B)3' 

-^ tan. X^tan. X (cos.D)* . . . . v 

Now, ' gX: T=/ ^> as has just been shewn. 

tan. B tan. d (cos. S)^ * 

_, ,. (cos D)» (tan. ^)« , . cos.D tan. -T 

Therefore } 0^3=7: 5T5»and consequently 5=- =-,or cos. 

(cos. S)* (tan. B)* ^ ^ cos. S tan. B 

S : cos. D : : tan. B : tan. J?, tha^ is, cos. (C+B) : cos. (C— B) : : tan. } 

BC : tan. ^ (C+B) ; which is the second part of the proposition. 

Cor. 1. By applying this proposition to the triangle supplemental to 
ABC (II.) and by considering, that the sine of half the sum or half the 
difference of the supplements of two arcs, is the same with the sine of half 
the sum or half the diflference of the arcs themselves : and that the same 
is true of the cosines, and of the tangents of half the sum or half the dif- 
ference of the supplements of two arcs : but that the tangent of half the 
supplement of an are is the same with the cotangent of half the arc itself ; 
it will follow, that the sine of half the sum of any two sides of a spherical 
triangle, is to the sine of half their difierence as the cotangent of half the 
an^e contained between them, to the tangent of half the difference of the 
angles opposite to them : and also that the oosine^f half the sum of these 
sides, is to the cosine of half their difference, as the cotangent of half the 
ani^e oontained between them, to the tangent of half the sum of the angles 
opposite to them. 

Co&. 2. If therefofe A, B, C, be the three angles of a spherical trian- 
gle, «, ^, e the sides opposite to them, 

I. sin. 1 r A+6) : sin. \ (A— B) : : tan. 1 c : tan. 1 (»—&). 

11. cos. ^ (A4-B) : COS. 1 (A— B) : : tan. J c : tan. | (a+ft). 

III. sin. 1 (a+ft) : sin. i («— S) : : tan. i C : tan. i (A— B), 

lY. COS. } (a+^) : cos. \ (a— 5) : : tan. | C : tan. | (A4-B). 
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PROBLEM I. 

In a right angled spherical triangle^ of the three sides and three angles, am^ 
two being given, besides the right angle, to find the other thr». 

This problem has sixteen cases, the solutions of which are contained 
in the following table, where ABC is any spherical triangle right angled 
at A. 



OITKN. 


SOUOHT. 


SOLUTION. 




BCandB. 


AC. 

AB. 

C. 


R : sin BC : : sin B : sin AC, (19). 
R : cos B : : tan BC : tan AB, (21). 
R : cos BC : : tan B : cot C, (20). 


1 
2 


AC and C. 


AB. 

BC. 

B. 


R : sin AC : : tan C : tan AB, (18). 
cosC: R:: taaAC:tanBC* (21). 
R : cos AC : : sin C : cos B, (23). 


4 
5 
6 


AC and B. 


AB. 

BC. 

C. 


tan B : tan AC : ; R : sin AB, (18). 
sin B : sin AC : : R : sin BC, (19). 
cos AC : cos B : : R : sin C, (23). 


7 

8 
9 


AC and BC. 


AB. 
B. 
C. 


cos AC : cos BC : : R : cos AB, (22). 
sin BC : sin AC : : R : sin B, (19). 
kanBC:tanAC::R:cosC, (21). 


10 
11 
12 


AB and AC. 


BC. 
B. 
C. 


R : cos AB : ; cos AC : cos BC, (22). 
sin AB : R : : tan AC : tan B, (18). 
sin AC : R : : tan AB : tan C, (18). 


13 
14 
14 


BandC. 


AB. 
AC. 
BC. 


sin B : cos C : : R : cos AB, (23). 
sin C : cos B : : R : cos AC, (23). 
tan B : cot C : : R : cos BC, (20). 


15 
15 
16 
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T \BLE for determining the affections of the Sides and Angles found by 
the preceding rules. 



AC and B of the same affection. 

If BC/ 90^, AB and B of the same affection, otherwise dif- 
ferent, * (Cor. 15.) 

If BC^ 90^, C and B of the same affection, otherwise diffe- 
ren^ (15.) 



AB and C are of the same affection, (14.) 

If AC and C are of the same affection, BC^ 90^ ; otherwise 

BCZ90O, (Cor. 15.) 

B and AC are of the same affection, (14.) 



Ambiguous. 
Ambiguous. 
Ambiguous. 



When BC^^ 90^, AB and AC of the same ; otherwise of dif- 
ferent affection, 

AC and B of the same affection. 

When BC^90<', AC and C of the same ; otherwise 
ferent affection, (Cor. 15.) 



(15) 

nse of dif- 



BC^90o, when AB and AC are of the same affection, 

(1. Cor. 15.) 
B and AC of the same affection, (14.^ 

C and AB of the same affection, (14.) 



AB and C of the same affection, 
AC and B of the same affection, 



(14. 



When B and C are of the same affection, BC/9(P, other- 
wise, BC790O, (15.) 



10 
11 

12 



15 
15 

16 



The cases marked ambiguous are those in which the thing sought has 
two values, and maj either be equal to a certain angle, or to the supple- 
ment of that angle. Of these there are three, in all of which the things 
given are a side, and the angle opposite to it ; and accordingly, it is easy to 
shew that two risht angled spherical triangles may always be found that 
have a side and me angle opposite to it the same in both, but of which the 
remaining sides, and the remaining angle of the one, arei the supplements 
of the remaining sides and the remaining angle of the other, each of each. 

Though the affection of the arc or angle found may in all ^e other cases 
be determined by the rules in the second of the preceding tables, it is of 
use to remark, that all these rules except two, may be roduced to one, vis. 
that when the thing found bf the rules in the first table is either a tangent or 
a cosine ; and whenf of the tangents or cosines employed in the computation of 
if, ome only belongs to an obtuse angle^ the angle required is also obtuse 
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Thus, in the 15th case, when cos AB is found, if C be an obtuse angle, 
because of cos C, AB must be obtuse ; and in case 16, if either B or C be 
obtuse, BC is greater than 90^, but if B and C are either both acute, or 
both obtuse, BC is less than 90^. 

It is evident, that this rule does not apply when that wUch is found is 
the sine of an arc ; and this, besides the three ambiguous cases, happens 
also in other two, viz. the Ist and 11th* The ambiguity is obviated, in 
these two cases, by this rule, that the sides of a spherical right aikgled tri 
angle are of the same affection with the opposite angles. 

Two rules are therefore sufficient to remove the ambiguity in all the 
i of 4ie right an^ed triangle, in which it can possibly bo removed. 
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It may be useful to expreaa the same BolutioiiB as in the annexed table. 
Let A bie at the right angle ^ in the figure, and let the aide opposite toil 
be a; let ft be the side opposite to B, and e the Bide opposite to C 



OITBK. 


80VORT. 


•OLUTIOK. 






ft. 


sin ft ^ sin o X sin B. 
tan e = tan a X Cos B 


1 


aandB. 


e. 


2 




C. 


cotC=co8a X tanB. 


3 




e. 


tane ssin ft X tanC. 


4 


ft and C. 


tf. 


tan ft 

tan ass p^* 

cosC 


5 




B. 


GOsBsscosftx sinC. 


6 




c. 


tanft 
•"^^ = tanB- 


7 


ft and B. 


a. 


Bin ft 
•"^--sinB- 


8 




C. 


. ^ cobB 
COS ft 


9 




c 


COB a 
cosft 


10 


a and ft. 


B. 


, ^ Bin ft 

sin a 


11 




C, 


^ tanft 
tana 


12 




a. 


COB a s cos ft X COB e. 


13 


ft andc 


B. 


tano ass-: • 

Bin e 


14 




a 


Bin ft 


14 




e. 


cobC 
sin B 


15 


Band a 


ft 


- cosB 

«-*==B-nrc- 


15 




«. 


cotC 

cob ass : — =• 

tanB 


16 



34 
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PROBLEM IL 

In any oblique angled spherical triangle^ of the three sides and three angSes^ 
any three bnng given, it is required to find the other three* 

In this Table the references (c«jl.), (c. 5.), Sic. are to the cases in ihm 
preceding Table, (16.), (27.), &c.4d the propositions in Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. 



0ITBN. 


•OUGHT. 


aOLUTION. 


1 

Two sides 

AB, AC, 

sad the in- 

2 eluded angle 

A. 


One of the 

other angles 
B. 


Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
the unknown angle, not requir- 
ed, on AB. 

R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; therefore BD is known, 
and sin BD : sin AD : : tan A : 
tan B, (27.) ; B and A are of 
the same or dSfferent affection, 
according as AB b greater or 
less than BD, (16.). 


The third 
side 
BG. 


Let fan the perpendicular CD from 
one of the unknown angles on 
the side AB. 

R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; therefore BD is known, 
and cos AD : cos BD : : cos AC 
: cos BC, (26.) ; according asl 
the segments AD and DB are of 
the same or different affection, 
AC and CB will be of the same 
or different affection. 
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TABUS eootimed. 



atTCH. 


•OUGHT. 


■OLUTION. 


3 

Twoanj^i 
AaadACB, 

Wkd 

AC, 
the side be- 
tir««nd>«BL 

4 


TlMnda 
BC. 


From C the eztiemity of AC neat 
tMBide sought, let fall the per- 
liKdicularCDonAB. 

B : cos AC :: tea A : cot ACD, 
(c.3.); thereforeBCD is known, 
and cos BCD : ooe ACD : : Ian 
AC:tanBC,(28.). BC is less 
or greater than 90^, according 
as he angles A and BCD are 
of die same, or differenl a&c- 
tion« 


Tlie third 

Wgle 

B. 


Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
one of the given angles on the 
(^posite side AB. 

R : COB AC :: tan A : col ACD, 
(c. 3.) ; therefore the angle BCD 
is given, and sin ACD : ^n BCD 
: : cos A ( cos B, (25.) ; Band 
A are of the same or differw 
ent affection, according as CD 
fslls within or without the tri- 
angle, that is» according as ACB 
is greater or less than BCD, 
(16). 
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TABLE cODtinned. 



OITBN. 


MMJOHT. 


■OL^TION. 


5 

Two sides 
ACaadBC, 
and aa angle 

A 

opposite to 
6 
one of them, 

BC. 

7 


The ani^e 

B 
opposite to 
the- other gi- 
ven side 
AC. 


Sin BC : sin AC : : sin A : sin B, 
mtlU.) The affection of Bis am- 
^iguons, unless it can be deter- 
mined by this rule, that accord* 
ing as AC + BC is greater or 
less than 180o, A+B is greater 
or less than 180<), (10.) 


The angle 

ACB 

contained by 

the given 

sides 

ACaadBC. 


From ACB the angle sought draw 
CD perpendicular to AB ; then 
R : cos AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(c 3.); and tan BC : tan AC : : 
cos ACD : cos BCD, (28.) ACD 
J: BCD 8 ACB, and ACB is 
ambiguous, because of the am- 
biguous sign + <>r "-• 


The third 
aide 
AB. 


Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
the angle C, contained by the 
«ven sides, upon the side AB. 
R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(e. 2.) ; cos AC : cos BC : : cos 
AD : cos BD, (26.) 
AB«AD±BD, wherefore AB 
is ambiguous. 
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TABLE coQdniied. 



«IT»f. 



T 



9 



Twoaaf^at 

A.B, 
and a side 

AC 

oppoaita to 

onaef diaiii, 

•B. 



The aide 
BC 

oppoaita 
to the 
other 

given an* 
gle A. 



Sin B : ain A : : sin AC : ain BC, 
(24) ; the affection of BC ia un- 
certain, except when it can be de- 
termined by thia rule, that accord- 
ing aa A-(-B ia greater or lesa than 
I80<3, AC-hBC ia alao greater or 
leaa than 180^, (10.). 



The aide 
AB 

adjacent 
to the 
giren 
anglea 
A,B. 



Ftom the unknown angle C, draw; 
CD perpendicular to AB ; then^ 
R : coa A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; tan B : tan A : : am AD 
ain BD. BD ia ambiguous ; and 
therefore AB = AD :| BD may 
have four valnea, aome of which 
will be excluded by thia condition, 
that AB rouat be leaa than ISO^. 



10 



The third 
angle 
ACB. 



From the angle required, C, draw CD 
perpendicular to AB. 
R : COS AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.), coa A : coa B : : ain ACD 
ain BCD, (25.). The affection of 
BCD ia uncertain, and therefore 
ACB rr ACD ± BCD, haa four 
values, some of which may be ex- 
cluded by the condition, that ACB 
ia leaa than 180O. ' 



11 



Therthree 

aidaa, 
AB, AC, 

and 

BC. 



One of the 
anglea 



From C one of the angles not requir 
ed, draw CD perpendicular to AB. 
Find an arc £ auch that tan I AB 
: tan } (AC-hBC) : : tan 1 (AC— 
BC) : tan } E ; then, if AB be 
greater than £, AB ia the aum, and 
E the difference of AD and DB ; 
but if AB be lesa than £, E ia thi^ 
aum and AB the difference of AD, 
DB, (29.). In either caae, AD and 
BD are known, and tan AC : tan 
AD : : R : coa A. 
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TABLE cmthned. 





OlTBir. 


MM70RT. 


■OMTTIOIf. 








Suppose Ibe supplements of the 








three given angles. A, B, C, to 








be a, 5» 6» and to be the sides of 




The three 


One of the 


a spherical triangle. Find, by 
the last case, the angle of this 


12 


angles 


rides 


triangle, opposite to the^ side a, 
and it will be the supplement of 




A,B,a 


Ba 


the ride of the giTen tniagie op- 
posite to the angle A, that is, of 
BC, (11.); and therefoke BC is 
fiiund. 



In the foregoing table, the rules are given for ascertaining the afiection 
of the arc or angle found, whenever it can be done : Most of these niles 
are contained in this one rule, which is vof general application, viz. that 
v)h^n the thing found is either a tangent or a eesine, and eftke temgents or 
cosines employed in the computation ofit^ either one or three heUmg to (Atuse 
angles, the angle found is also obtuse. Tliis rule is particularly to be attend- 
ed to in cases 5 and 7, where it removes part of the ambiguity. 

It may be necessary to remaric with respect to the 1 1th ctae, that the 
segments of the base computed there are those cut off by the nearest per- 
pendicular; and also, that when the sum of the sides is less than 180^, 
the least segment is adjacent to the least side of the triangle ; otherwise 
to the greatest, (17.). 
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The last table may also be conveniently expressed in the following 
manner, denoting the side opposite lo the angle A, by a, to B by 6, and to 
C by e ; and also the segments of the base, or of opposite angle, by • 
andjf. 



Two sides 

^ande^and 

the angle 

between 

diem A. 

— J 

Angles 

AandC 

and 

side 5 



Sides 
a andi 

and 
angle A. 



B 



B 



B 



Find «, so that 
tan x=tan bxcon A ; then 
_ -. sin j; X tan A 

tan 15 s — : ; r-. 

sm (c— a) 



Find «, as above, 

, cos b X cos (c— «) 
then cos «= ^ ■ ■ . 



cos X 



Find ar, so that 

cot «=:co8 ^xtan A ; then 

tan 5xcos« 

tan ass j r->i 

cos (c— «) 



Find «| as above, 

cos Axsin(c— g) 



then cos Bs 



smx 



sm B= 



sin&XsinA 



sma 



Find X, so that 
cot «scos JrXtan A ; then 
^ cos xX tan 5 



tan a 



Find X, so that 

tanxsstan^XcosA; and find 

y, so that 

cos aXcos 9 
cos ys 



essx 



^ 



cos b 
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TABLE coDtinued. 



10 



OITBK. 



The angles 

AandB 

and the 

side i. 



sma=s- 



%inbx Bin A 



sinB 



Find or, 80 that 

tanxsstan 6xcos A; andy.so 

that 

sin «Xtan A 
sinjfss 



tanB 



css^y. 



Find «, so that 

cot«=scosdXtanA; andalsoy, 

so that 

sin vxcos B 
sinyss 



cos A 



e:s«^y. 



11 



«»>.«• 



Let a+b'^e:ss. 



sin 



, . _ ysin (^*-^)X8m (|j— c) 



^sin iXsia e 



or oos 



, . _ '^sin ^s X sin (JJ— fl) 



^sin b X sin e 



12 



A, B, C. 



sin )e: 




or cos 



ysin B x'sin C 



^sin Bxsin C 



APPENDIX 

TO 

SPHERICAL 

TRIGONOMETRY, 

CONTAINING 

NAPIER'S RULES OF THE CIRCULAR PARTS, 



The rule of the Circular Parts^ invented by Napier, is of great use in 
Spherical Trigonometry, by reducing all the theorems employed in the 
solution of right angled triangles to two. These two are not new proposi- 
tions, but are. merely enunciations, which, by help of a particular arrange- 
ment and classification of the parts of a triangle, include all the six propo* 
smons, with their corollaries, which have been demonstrated above from 
the 18th to the 23d inclusive. They are perhaps the happiest example oi 
artificial memory that is known. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. If in a spherical triangle, we set aside the right angle, and consider only 
the five remaining parts of the triangle, viz. the three sides and the two 
oblique angles, then the two sides which contain the right angle, and 
the complements of the other three, namely, of the two angles and the 
hypotenuse, are called the Circular Parts, 

Thus, in the triangle ABC right angled at A, the circular parts are AC, 
AB with the complements of B, BC, and C. These parts are called 
circular ; because, when they are named in the natural order of their 
succession, they go round the triangle. 

2. When of the ^re circular parts any one is taken, for the middle part, 
then of the remaining four, the two which are immediately adjacent to 
it, on the right and le^, are called the adjacent parts ; and the other two, 
each of which is separated from the middle by an adjacent part, are call- 
ed opposite parts. 

Thus in the right angled triangle ABC, A, being the right angle, AC, AB, 
90^— B, 90O— BC, 90O— C, are the circular parts, by Def. ) . ; and if 
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anyone, as AC, be reckoned the middle part, then A6 and QO^^C, which 

are contiguouis to it on different sides, are called adjacent parts ; and 90^ 

-B, 90^ —BC are the opposite parts, la like manner if AB is taken for 




the ihiddle part, AC and 90^— B are the adjacent parts : 90O--BC, and 
OQO— C are «the opposite. Or if 90<>~BC be the middle part, 90~B, 
90"^— C are adjacent ; AC and AB opposite, <&;c. 

This arrangement being made, the rule of the circular part is contained 
in the following 

PROPOSITION. 

In a right anghd spherical triangle, the rectangle under the radius and the sine 
of the twiddle part^ is equal to the rectangle under the tangents of the atl^aeent 
parts ; ar^ to the rectangle under the cosines of the opposite parts 

The truth of the two theorems included in this enunciation nay be 
easily proved, by taking each of the five circidar parts in succession for 
th«^ middle part, when the general proposition will bo found to coincide 
w ith some one of the analogies in the table already given for the resolution 
of the cases of right angled spherical triangles. Thus, in the triangle ABC, 
if the complement of the hypotenuse BC be taken as the middle part, 90^/ 
— B, and 90°— C, are the adjacent parts, AB and AC the opposite. Then 
the general rule gives these two theorems, Rxcos BC ascot Bxcot C, 
fliid R X cos BCsscos AB x cos AC. The former of these coincides with 
the cor. to the 20th ; and the latter with the 22d. 

To apply the foregoing general proposition to resolve any case of a right 
angled spherical triangle, con.«ider which of the three qualities named 
(the two things given and the one required) must be made the middle term, 
in order that the other two may be equi-distant from it, that is, may he 
both adjacent, or both opposite ; then one or other of the two theorems 
contained in the above enunciation will give the value of the thing re- 
quired. 

Suppoee, for example, that AB and BC are given, to find C ; it is evi- 
dent that if AB be made the middle part, BC and C are the oj^site parts, 
and therefore Rxsin ABsssin Cxsin BC, for sin C=scos (90o— C), and 

cos (90^— BC)=:sin BC, and consequently sin C=-: — g^. 

Again,, suppose that BC and C are given to find AC ; it is obvious that 
C is in the middle between the adjacent paru AC and (90'^— BC), there* 
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fore Rx cos C=taa AOXG^t BC, or tan ACss-^<^ss«q8 C -f tan BC ^ 

because, as has been shevn above, =rr-s=tan BC. 

cot BC 

In the same way may all the other cases be resolved. One or two tnala 
will always lead to the knowledge of the part which in any given case is 
to be assumed as the middle part ; and a little practice wiU make it easy, 
even without such trials, to jpdge at once which of them is to be so as- 
sumed. It may be useful for the learner to range the names of the five 
circular parts of the triangle rooid the circumference of a circle, at equal 
distances from one another, by which means the middle part will be imme 
diately determined. 

BesidjPs the rule of the dradarparU^ Napier deriv^ from th^ laat of th^ 
three theorems ascribed to him above, (schol. 29.) the solutions of all the 
cases of oblique angled triangles. These solutions are as follows : A, B, 
C, denoting the three triangles of a sphencal triangloi and a, b, e. the sides 
opposite to them. 

I. 

Given two sides 5, c, and the angle A betwieen theiik 
To find the angles B and 0. 

ttm \ (B-C)=cot i AX?!2lI|=f|. (31.) cor. 1. 

^i^^+''^^^'i''>'"^^^ (31.)cor.l. 

To find the third side a. 
sin B : sin A :: sin & : sin a. 

11. 

Given the two sides h, e, and the angle B opposite to one of dMOL 

To find Cy and the angle opposite to the other side. 

sin 6 : sin e : : sin B : sin C. 

To find the coDtadned angle A. 
«o»lA,u«»i(B-C)x^|^. (81.)W.1.. 

To find Ae third side a. 
sin B : sin A :: sin 6 : sin a. 

Ill, 

Given two angles A and B, and the side e between 
To find the other two sides o^ b. 
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»«ii(6-a)-uuiicx^ii^. (SI.) 

t-ii (»+-)=»«. i«x^|i^> (31.) 

To find the third angle C. 
tin : em c : : sin A : tin C. 

IV. 

. Giren two angles A and B, and the side a, opposite to one of them 
To find b^ the aide opposite to the other. 
Bin A : sin B : : sin : sin &. 

To find €, the side between the given angles. 

-J— .4(.-.)x£|M« (...) 

To find the third angle C. 
sin a : sin c : : sin A : sin C. 

The other two cases, when the three sides are glren to find the angiest 
or. when the three angles are given to find the sides, are resolved by the 
29th, (the first of Napier's Propositions,) in the same way as in the table 
already given for the case of the oblique angled triangle. 

There is a solution of the case of the three sides beinff given, which it 
is often very convenient to use, and which is set down here, though the 
proposition on which it depends has not been demonstrated. 

Let o, 6, e, be the three given sides, to find the angle A, contained be- 
tween b and c. 

IfRad srl,and« + »4.eai, 



am } A ^^ ^ , . ' . ' 'i ». 

coo i A d ^""' (j^^*^" i (^-<'))" ^ 
\/sin5xsinc 

In like manner, if the three angles. A, B, C are giren to find c, the side 
betweeu A and B. 
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Left A + B + C := S, 



. , ^cos i S X co«r (4 S— A) 

sm I c=-i ^ ^ ^— ^ ; or, 

Vain Bx sin C 

cos i ^^-/CQ«(^S-B)XC08 (^S>-C) 
VsinBxsinC. 

These theorems, on account of the facility with which Logarithms are 
applied to them, are the most convenient of any for resolving the two cases 
to which they refer. When A is a veiy obtuse angle, the second theorem, 
which gives the value of the cosine of its half, is to be used ; otherwise 
the first theorem, giving the value of the sine of its half its preferable. 
Tine same is to be observed with respect to the side e, the reason of which 
w n explained. Plane Txig. SchoL 
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NOTES 

ON THB 

FIRST BOOK OF THE ELEMENTS. 



DEFINITIONS, 
I. 



In the definitione a few changes have been made, of which it is necet- 
sary to give some ai^coimt. One of these changes respects the first defini- 
tion, that of a point, which Euclid has said to be, * That wiiich has no 
parts, or which has no magnitude.' Now, it has been objected to this defi- 
nition, that it contains only a negative, and that it is not convertible, as 
every good definition ought certaLily to be. That it is not convertible is 
evident, for though every point is uiiextended, or without magnitude, yet 
every thing unextended or without magnitude, is not a point. To this it 
is impossible to reply, and therefore it becomes necessary to change the 
definition altogether, which is accordingly done here, a point being defined 
to be, that which has position but not magnitude. Here the afiirmative part 
includes all that is essential to a point, and the negative part includes 
every thing that is not essential to it. I am indebted for this definition to 
a friend, by whose judicious and learned remarks I have often profited. 



IL 

* 

Alter the second definition Euclid has introduced the following, '' the 
" extremities of a line are points." 

Now, this is certainly not a definition, but an inference from the defini- 
tions of a point and of a line. That which terminates a line can have no 
breadth, as the line in which it is has none ; and it can have no length, as it 
would not then be a termination, but a part of that which is supposed to 
terminate. The termination of a line can therefore have no magnitude, and 
having necessarily position, it is a point. But as it is plain, that in all this 
we are drawing a consequence from two definitions already laid down, and 
not giving a new definition, I have taken the liberty of putting it down ae 
a corollary to the second definition, and have added, thai the intersections of 
one line with another are points^ as this afifords a good illustration of the naiure 
of a point, and is an inference exactly of the same kind with the preceding. 
The same thing nearly has been done with the fourth definition, where 
that which Euclid gave as a separate definition is nuule a corollary to the 
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fourth, because it is in fact an inference deduced from comparing the deii 
iiicions of a superficies and a line. 

As it is impossible to explain the relaiion of a superficies, a line, and s 
point to one another, and to the solid in which they all originate, bettei 
than Dr. Simson has done, I shall here add, with very little change, the 
illustration given by 'that excellent Geometer. 

'* It is necessary to consider a solid, that is, a magnitude which haa 
ength, breadth, and thickness, in order to understand aright the definitions 
of a point, line and superficies ; for these all arise from a solid, and exist in 
it ; The boundary, or boundaries which contain a solid, are cahed superfi- 
cies, or the boundary which is common to two solids which are contiguous, 
or which divides one solid into two contiguous parts, is callea a superfi- 
cies ; Thus, it BCGF be one of the boundaries which contain the solid 
A13CDEFGH, or which is the common boundary of this solid, and the solid 
BKLCFNMG, and is therefore in the one as well as the other soiid, it is 
called a superficies, and has no thickness ; For if it have any, thi« thick- 
ness must either be a part of the thickness of the solid AG, or the sol^d BM, 
or a part of the thickness of each of them. It cannot be a part of the thick- 
ness of the solid BM ; because, if this solid be removed from the solid AG, 
the superficies BCGF, the boundary of the solid AG, remains still the 
same as it was. Nor can it be a part of the thickness o( the solid AG : 
because if this be removed from the solid BM, the superficies BCGl , the 
boundary of the solid BM, does nevertheless remain ; therefore the super- 
ficies BCGF has no thickness, but only length and breadth. 

" Th6 boundary of a superficies is called a line ; or a line is the common 
boundary of two superficies that are contiguous, or it is that which divides 
one superficies into two contiguous parts : Thus, if BC be one of the boun* 
daries which contain the superficies ABCD, or which is the common boLm- 
dary of this superficies, and of the superficies KBCL, which is contiguous 
^ it, this boundary BC is called a line, and has no breadth ; For, if it haVe 
ttny, this must be part either of the breadth of the superficies ABCD oi 
of the superficies KBCL, or part of 
each of them. It is not part of the 
breadth of the superficies KBCL ; 
for if this superficies be removed from 
the superficies ABCD, the line BC Tj 
which is the boundary of the super- 
ficies ABCD remains the same as it 
was. Nor can the breadth that BC 
is supposed to have, be a part of the 
breadthofthesuperficiesABCD; be- 
cause, if this be removed from the su- 
perficies KBCL, the line BC, which 

is the boundary of the superficies ^ _ 

KBCL, does nevertheless remain : Therefore the line BC has no breadth. 
And because the line BC is in a superficies, and that a superficies has no 
thickness, as was shown ; therefore a line has neither breadth nor thick- 
ness, out only length. 

" The boundary of a line is called a point, or a point is a common boun 
oary or extremity of two lines that axe contiguous : Thus, if B be the ex- 
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iMoiify 6f the line AB, or th^ common extremity of the two lines AB, KB, 
due extremity is called a point, and has no length : For if it have any, this 
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M 



length must either be part of *the 

length of ^h» line AB, or of the line 

KB. It 18 not part of the length of 

KB ; for if the line KB be removed 

from AB, the point B, which is the 

extremity of the line AB,remain8 the 

same as it was ; Nor is it part of the 

Isngthof the line AB ; for if AB be 

lomoved from the line KB, the point 

B, which is the extremity of the line 

KB, does nevertheless remain : 

Therefore the point B has no length ; 

And because a point is in a line, and 

a line has neither breadth nor thickness, therefore a point has no length, 

isreadth, nor thickness. And in this manner the definition of a point, j^e, 

sod superficies are to be andorstood." 



III. 

Euclid has defined a straight line to be a line which (as we translate it) 
•*lies evenly between its extreme points." This definition is obviously 
faulty, the word evenly standing as much in need of an explanation as the 
word straight, which it is intended to define. In the original, however, it, 
must be confessed, that this inaccuracy is at least less striking than in our 
translation ; for the word which we render evenly is sS^ae, equally, and is ac- 
cordingly translated ex aquo^ and equcditer by Commandine and Gregory. 
The^detinition, therefore, is, tliat a straight line is one which lies equally 
between its extreme points : and if by this we understand a line that lies 
between its extreme points so as to be related exactly alike to the space 
on the one side of it, and to the space on the other, we have a definition 
that is perhaps a little too metaphysical, but which certainly contains in it 
the essential character of a sthdght line. That Euclid took the definition 
in this sense, however, is not certain, because he has not attempted to 
' deduce from it any property whatsoever of a straight line ; and indeed, it 
should seem not easy to do so, without employing some reasonings of a 
more metaphysical kind than he has any where admitted into his Elements. 
To supply the defects of his definition, he has therefore introduced the 
Axiom, that two straight lines cannot inclose a space ; on which Axiom it is, 
and not on his definition of a straight line, that his demonstrations are 
finmded. As this manner of proce^ing is certainly not so regular and 
scientific as that of la3ring down a definition, from which the properties of 
the thing defined maybe logically deduced, I have substituted another defi- 
nition of a straight line in the room of £uclid*s. This definition of a straight 
line was suggested by a remark of Boscovich, who, in his Notes on the 
philosophical Poem of Professor Stay, says, " Rectam lineam rects con- 
*^ gruere totam toti in infinitum productum si bins puncta unius binis al- 
^ terius congruant, patet ex ipsa admodum clara rectitudinis idea quam 
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'* habenras " (Supplemeiituin m lib. 3. § 550.) Now, ihtl which Mt 
Boflcovich would consider an an inference iioin our idea of straightneM, 
seems itself to be the essence of that idea, and to afibid the best criterion 
for Judging whether any given line be straight oi not On this principle 
we have given the definition above, If there be two lines which cannot cotj»- 
eide in two points^ without coinciding allogetherjeoch of them is ejkd a straighi 
line. 

This defimtion was otherwise expressed in the two former editions ; k 
was said, that lines are straight lines which cannot coincide in part, witk 
out coinciding altogether. This was liaUe to an objection, viz. that it de 
fin^d straight lines, but not a straight line; and though this in truth is bol 
a mere cavil, it is better to leave no room for it. The definition in the form 
now given is also more simple. 

From the same definition, the proposition which Euclid gives as aa 
Axiom, that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, foUows as a nece»- 
saiy consequence. For, if two lines inclose a space, they must intersect 
one another in two points, and yet, in the intermediate part, must not coin- 
cide ; and therefore by the definition they are not straight lines. It follows 
in the same way, that two straight lines cannot have a common segment, 
or cannot coincide in part, without coinciding altogether. 

After laying down the definition of a straight line, as in the first Edition, 
I was favoured by Dr. Reid of Glasgow with the perusal of a MS. contain- 
ing many excellent observations on the first Book of Euclid, such as might 
be expected from a philosopher distinguished for the accuracy as well sb 
the extent of his knowledge. He there defined a straight line nearly as 
has been done here, viz. " A straight line is that which cannot meet ana- 
" ther straight line in more points than one, otherwise they perfectly coincide, 
*' and are one and the same." Dr. Reid also contends, diat this must have 
been Euclid's own definition ; because, in the first proposition of the 
eleventh Book, that author argues, " that two straight lines cannot Ifkve a 
** common segment, for this reason, that a straight line does not meet a 
*' straight line in more points than one, otherwise they coincide." Whether 
this amounts to a proof of the definition above having been actually 
Euclid's, I will not take upon me to decide ; but it is certainly a proof 
that the writings of that Geometer ought long since to have suggested this 
definition to his commentators ; and it reminds me, that I might have learn- 
ed iiom these writings what I have acknowledged above to be derived finom 
a remoter source. 

There is another characteristic, and obvious property of straight lines, 
by which 1 have often thought that they might be very conveniently defin- 
ed, viz. that the position of die whole of a straight line Is determined by the 
position of two of its points, in so much that, when two points of a straight 
line continue fixed, the line itself cannot change its position. It might 
therefore be said, that a straighi line is one tn which, if the position of two 
points be determined, the position of the whole line is determined. But this de- 
finition, though it amount in fact to the same thing with that already given, 
is rather more abstract, and not so easily made &e foundation of reason- 
ing. I therefore thought it best to lay it aside, and to adopt the definition 
given in the text 
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V. 



The definition of a plane is given from Dr. Simeon, Eoclid'a being liable 
to the same objections with his definition of a straight line ; lor, he says, 
dial* a plane snperficies is one which '^lies evenly between its extreme 
** lires." The defectsof this definition are completely removed in that which 
Dr. Simson has given. Another definition difierent from both might have 
been adopted, viz. That those superficies ale called plane, which are such, 
that if three points of the one coincide with three points of the other, the 
whole of the one must coincide with the whole of the other. This defini- 
tion, as it resembles that of a straight line, already given, might, perhaps, 
have been introduced with some advantage ; but as the purposes of demon* 
stration cannot be better answered than by that in the text, it has been 
liMMight best to make no farther alteration. 



VI. 

In Euclid, the general definition of a plane angle is placed before that of 
^ rectilineal angle, and is meant to comprehend those angleis which are 
formed by the meeting of the other lines than straight lines. A plane 
angle is said to be "the inclination of two lines to one another which 
" meet together, but are not in the same direction.** This definition is 
omitted here, because that the angles formedby the meeting of curve lines, 
though they may become the subject of geometrical investigation, certainly 
do not belong to the Elements ; for the angles that must first be considered 
are those made by the intersection of straight lines with one another. 
The,angles formed by the contact or intersection of a straight line and a 
circle, or of two circles, or two curves of any kind with one another, 
could produce nothing but perplexity to beginners, and cannot possibly be 
understood till the properties of rectilineal angles have been fuUy explained. 
On this ground, I am of opinion, that in an elementary treatise it may 
fairly be omitted Whatever is not useful, ehould, in explaining the ele- 
ments of a science, be kept out of sight altogether ; for, if it does not assist 
the progress of the understanding, it will certainly retard it 



AXIOMS. 

Akono the Axioms there have been made only two alterations. The 
10th Axiom hi Euclid is, that " two straight lines cannot inclose a space ;*' 
which, having become a corollary to our definition of a straight line, ceases 
of course to be ranked with self-evident propositions. It is therefore re- 
moved from among the Axioms. 

The 12th Axiom of EucUd is, that " if a straight line meets two straight 

lines, so as to make the two interior angles on the same side of it taken 

* together less than two right angles, these straight lines being continually 

** produced, shall at length meet upon that side on which are the angles 
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"which are less than two right angles." Instead of this proposition, 
which, though true, is by no means self-evident ; another that appeared 
more obvious, and better entitled to be accounted an Axiom, has been in- 
troduced, viz. " that two straight lines, which intersect one anotller, can- 
^not be both parallel to the same straight line." On this subject, how* 
ever, a fuller explanation is necessaxy, for which see the note on the 29tb 
Prop. 

PROP. IV. and VIII. B. I. 

The lY. and VIII. propositions of the first book are the foiondation of ail 
that follows with respect to the comparison of triangles. They are de- 
monstrated by what is called the method of superaposition, that is, by lay 
ing the one triangle upon the other, and proving tlyu they must coincide 
To this some objections have been made, as if it were nngeometrical to 
suppose one figure to be removed from its place and applied to another 
figure. " The laying," says Mr. Thomas Simson in his Elements, •* of 
'* one figure upon another, whatever evidence it may aflbrd, is a mechanical 
" consideration, and depends on no postulate." It is not clear what Mr. 
Simson meant here by the word mechanical : but he probably intended only 
to say, that the method of superaposition involves the idea of motion, which 
belongs rather to mechanics than geometry ; for I think it is impossible 
that such a Geometer as he was could mean to assert, that the evidence 
derived from this method is like that which arises from the use of instru- 
ments, and of the san^e kind with what is furnished by experience and ob- 
servation. The demonstrations of the fourth and eighth, as they are given 
by Euclid, are as certainly a proces's of pure reasoning, depending solely 
on the idea of equality, as established in the 8th Axiom, as any thing in 
geometry. But, if still the removal of the triangle from its place be consi- 
dered as creating a difficulty, and as inelegant, because it involves an idea, 
that of motion, not essential to geometry, this defect may be entirely re- 
medied, provided that, to Euclid's three postulates, we be allowed to add 
the following, viz. That if there be two eqtial straight lines, and if any figure 
whatsoever be constituted on the one, a figure every way equal to it may oe con* 
stituted on the other. Thus if AB and DE be two equal straight lines, and 
ABC a triangle on the base AB, a triangle DEF every way equal to ABC 
may be supposed to be constituted on DE as a base. By this it is not 
meant to assert that the method of describing the triangle DEF is actually 
known, but merely that the triangle DEF may be conceived to exist in 
all respects equal to the triangle ABC. Now, there is no truth whatso- 
ever that is better entitled than this to be ranked among the Postulates or 
Axioms of geometry ; for the straight lines AB and DE being every way 
equal, there can be nothing belonging to the one that may not also belong 
to the other. 

On the strength of this Postulate the IV. proposition is thus demonstrated. 

If ABC, DEF be two triangles, such that the two sides AB and AC of 
the one aie equal to the two ED, DF of the other, and the angle BAC» 
contained by the sides AB, AC of the one, equal to the angle EDF, con 
tained by the sides ED, DF of the other ; the triangles ABC and EDF are 
every wav equal. 
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On AB let a triangle be constituted every way equal to the triangle DEF ; 
then if this triangle coincide with the triangle ABC, it is evident that the 
proposition is true, for it is equal to DEF by hypothesis, and to A^C, be- 
cause it coincides with it ; wherefore ABC, DEF are equal to one another. 
But if it does not coincide with ABC, let it have the position ABG ; and first 
suppose G not to fall on AC ; then the angle BAG is not equal to the angle 
BAC. But the angle BAG is equal to the angle EDF, therefore EDF 
and ABC are not equal, and they are also equal by hypothesis, which is 
impossible. Therefore the point G must fall U|X)n AC ; now, if it fall upon 
AC but not at C, then AG is not equal to AC ; but AG is equal to DF, 
therefore DF and A.C are not equal, and they are also equal by supposition, 
which is impossible. Therefore G must coincide with C, and the triangle 
AGB with the triangle ACB. But AGB is every way equal to DEF, 
therefore ACB and DEF are also every way equal. 

By help of the same postulate, the fiilh may also be very easily de- 
monstrated. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, ib which AB, AC are the equal sides , 
the angle ABC, ACB opposite to these sides are also equal. 

Draw the straight line EF equal to BC, and suppose that on EF \hh trl 
angle DEF is constituted every way equal to the triangle ABC, that is. 
having DE equal to AB, DF to AC, the angle EDF to tlie angle BAC, the 
angle ACB to the angle DFE, &c. 





Then because DE is equal to AB, and AB is equal to AC, DE is equa 
to AC ; and for the same reason, DF is equal to AB. And because DF is 
equal to AB, DE to AC, and the angle FDE to the angle BAC, the angle 
ABC is equal to the angle DFE. But the angle ACB is also, by hy- 
pothesis, equal to the angle DFE ; therefore the angles ABC, ACB ai« 
equal to one another. 
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Such demonstrations, it must, however, be acknowledged^ trespasa 
against a rule which Euclid ha;3 uniformly adhered to throughout the Eie- 
raents, except where he was forced by necessity to depart from it ; This 
rule is, that nothing is ever supposed to be done, the manner of doiiu; which 
has not been already taught, so that the construction is derived either di« 
rectly from the three postulates laid down in the beginning, or from pro* 
blems already reduced to those postulates. Now, this rule is not essential 
to geometrical demonstration, where, for the purpose of discovering the 
properties of figures, we are certainly at liberty to suppose any figure to be 
constructed, or any line to be drawn, the existence of which does not in« 
volve an impossibility. The only use, therefore, of Euclid's rule is to 
giuird against the introduction of impossible hypotheses, or the taking for 
granted that a thing may exist which in fact implies contradiction ; from 
such suppositions, false conclusions might, no doubt, be deduced, and the 
rule is therefore useful in as much as it answers the purpose of excluding 
them. But the foregoing postulatum could never lead to suppose the 
actual existence of any thing that is impossible ; for it only assumes the 
existence of a figure equal and similar to one already* existing, but in a dif- 
ferent part of space from it, or having one of its sides in an assigned posi- 
tion. As there is no impossibility in the existence oi one of these figures^ 
it is evident that there can be none in the existence of the other. 



PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

It is essential to the truth of this proposition, that the straight Imes 
drawn to the point within the triangle be drawn from the two extremities 
of the base ; for, if they be drawn from other points of the base, their sum 
may exceed the sum of the sides of the triangle in any ratio that is less 
than that of two to one. This is demonstrated by Pappus Alexandrinus 
in the 3d Book of his Mathematical Collections^ but the demonstration is of a 
kind that does not belong to this place. If it be required simply to show, 
that in certain cases the sum of the two lines drawn to the point within the 
triangle may exceed the sum of the sides of the triangle, the demonstra* 
tion is easy, and is siven nearly as follows by Pappus, and also by Proclus, 
in the 4th Book of his Commentary on Euclid. 

Let ABC be a triangle, having the angle at A a right angle : let D be 
any point in AB ; join CD, then CD will be greater than AC, because in 
the triangle ACD the angle CAD is greater than the angle ADC. From 
DC cut off DE equal to AC ; bisect CE 
in F, and join BF ; BF and FD ai(e greater 
than BC and CA. 

Because CF is equal te FE, CF and FB 
are equal to EF and FB, but CF and FB 
ace greater than BC, therefore EF and FB 
are greater than BC. To EF and FB add 
ED, and to BC add AC, which is equal to 
ED by construction, and BF and FD will 
he greater than BC and CA. 
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. It is evident, that if the angle 'B AC be obtuse, the s&me reascming may 
be applied. 

This proposition is a sufficient vindication of Euclid for having demon- 
strated the 21st. proposition, which some affect to consider as self-evident ; 
for it ptoves that the circumstance on which the truth of that proposition 
depends is not obvious, nor that which at first sight it is supposed to be, viz. 
that of the one triangle being included within the other. For this reason I 
cannot agree with M. Clairaut, that Euclid domonstrated this proposition 
only to avoid the cavils of the Sophists. But I must, at the same time, ob« 
serve, that what the French Geometer has said on the subject has certain 
ly been misunderstood, and in one respect, unjustly censured by Dr. Simeon. 
The exact translation of his words is as follows.: *' If Euclid has taken the 
" trouble to demonstrate, that a triangle included within another has the 
*' sum of its sides less than the sum of the sides of the triangle in which i^ 
'' b included, we are not to be surprised. That Geometer had to do with 
** those obstinate Sophists, who made a point of refusing their assent to the 
*' most evident truths," &c. (Elements de Geometrie par M. Clairaut. 
Pref.) 

Dr. Simson supposes M. Clairaut to mean, by the ]lropo8ition which he 
enunciates here, that when one triangle is included in another, the sum of 
the two sides of the included triangle is necessarily less than the sum of the 
two sides of the triangle in which it is included, whether they be on the 
same base or not. Now this is not only not Euclid's proposition, as Dr 
Simson remarks, but it is not true, and is directly contrary to what has 
just been demonstrated from Proclus. But the fact seems to be, that M. 
Clairaut's meaning is entirely different, and that be intends to speak not of 
two of the sides of a triangle, but of all the three ; so that his proposition 
is, *' that when one triangle is included within another, the sum of all the 
" three sides of the included triangle is less than the sum of all the three 

sides of the other/' and this is without doubt true, though I think by no 
means self-evident. It must be acknowledged also, that it is not exactly 
Euclid's proposition, which, however, it comprehends under it, and is the 
general theorem, of which the other is only a particular case. Therefore, 
though M. Clairaut may be blamed for maintaining that to be an Axiom 
which requires demonstration, yet he is not to be accused of mistaking a 
false proposition for a true one. 

PROP. XXII. PROD. 

I 

Thomas Simson in his Elements has objected to Euclid's demonstration 
of this proposition, because it contains no proof, that the two circles made 
use of m the construction of the Problem must cut one another ; and Dr. 
Simson on the other hand, always unwilling to acknowledge the smallest, 
blemish in the works of Euclid, contends that the demonstration is perfoct 
The truth, however, certainly is, that the demonstration admits of soma 
improvement; for the limitation that is made in the enunciation of any. 
Problem ought always to be shewn to be necessarily connected with thie 
construction of it, and this is what Euclid has neglected to do in the pre^ 
sent instance The defect may easily be supplied, and Dr. Simson him- 
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•elf has done it ia effect in his note on this proposition, thougli lie denies il 
to be necessary. 

Because that of the three straight lines DF, FG, GH, any two are great- 
er than the third, by h3rpothesis, FD is less than FG and GH,.that is, 
than FH, and therefore the circle described from the centre F, with the 
distance FD must meet the line F£ between F and H ; and, for the like 




reason, the circle described from the centre G at the distance GH, must 
meet DG between D and G, and therefore the one of these circles can* 
not be wholly within the other. Neither can the one be wholly without 
the other, because DF and GH are greater than FG ; the two circles 
must therefore intersect one another. 

PROP. XXVII. and XXVIII. 

EucLtD has been guilty of a slight inaccuracy in the enunciations of 
these propositions, by omitting the condition, that the two straight lines on 
which the third line falls, making the alternate angles, &c, equal, must 
be in the same plane, without which they cannot be parallel, as is evident 
from the definition of parallel lines. The only editor, I believe, who has re- 
marked this omission, is M. de Foiz Duo de Candalle, in his transla- 
tion of the Elements published in 1566. How it has escaped the notice of 
subsequent commentators is not easily explained, unless because they 
thought it of little importance to correct an error by which nobody was 
likely to be misled. 

PROP. XXIX. 

The subject of parallel lines is one of the most difficult in the Elements 
of Geometry. U has accordingly been treated of in a great variety of differ- 
ent ways, of which, perhaps, there is none that can be said to have given 
entire satisfaction. The difficulty consists in converting the 27th and 28th of 
Euclid, or in demonstrating, that parallel straight lines, or such as do not 
' meet one another, when they meet a third line, make the alternate angles 
with it equal, or, which comes to the same, are equally hiclined to it, and 
make the exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite. In order to de- 
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mbnstrate this proposition, Euclid assmncd it as an Axioiti, that ''if a' 
** straight line meet two straight lines, so as to make the interior angles on 
'' the same side of it less than two right angles, these straight lines being 
*^ continually produced, will at length meet on the side on which the angles 
' are that are less than two right angles." This proposition, however, is 
not self-evident, and ought the less to be received without proof, that, as 
Proclus has observed, the converse of it is a proposition that confessedly 
requires to be demonstrated. For the converse of it is, that two straight 
lines which meet one another make the interior angles, with any third line, 
less than two right angles ; or, in other words, that the two interior angles 
of any triangle are less than two right angles, which is the 17th of the 
First Book of the Elements : and it should seem, that a proposition can 
iiever rightly be taken for an Aidom, of which the converse requires a de- 
monstration* ^ 

The methods by which Geometers have attempted to remove this 
blemish from the Elements are of three kinds. 1 . By a new definition of 
parallel lines. 2. By introducing a new Axiom concerning parallel lines, 
more obvious than £uclid*s. 3. By reasoning merely from the definition 
of parallels, and the properties of lines already demonstrated without the 
assumption of any new Axiom. 

} . One of the definitions that has been substituted for Euclid's is, that 
straight lines are parallel, which preserve always the same distance from 
one another, by the word distance being understood, a perpendicular drawn 
to one of the lines from any point whatever in the other. If these perpendicu- 
lars be every where of the same length, the straight lines are called parallel. 
This is the definition given b^ Wolfius, by Boscovich, and by Thomas 
Simson, in the first edition of his Elements. It is however a faulty defi- 
nition, for it conceals an Axiom in it, and takes for granted a property of 
straight lines, that ought either to be laid down as self-evident, or demonstrat- 
ed, if possible, as a Theorem. Thus, if from the three points. A, B, and C 
of the straight line AC, perpendiculars AD, BE, CF be drawn all equal 
to one another, it is implied in the definition 
that the points D, E and F are in the same 
straight line, which, though it be true, it was 
not the business of the definition to inform us 
of. Two perpendiculars, as AD and CF, are 
alone sufficient to determine the position of the 
straight line DF, and therefore the definition ought to be, "that two straight 
" lines are parallel, when there are two points in the one, from which the 
'* perpendiculars drawn to the other are equal, and on the same side of it." 

This is the definition of parallels which M. D'Alembert seems to prefei 
to all others ; but he acknowledges, and very justly, that it still remains a 
matter of difficulty to demonstrate, that all the perpendiculars drawn from 
the one of these lines to the other are equal. (Encyclopedie, Art. Parallele.) 

Another definition that has been given of parallels is, that they are lines 
which make equal angles with a third line, toward the same parts, or such 
as make the exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite. Vari^ou 
Bezout, and several other mathematicians, have adopted this definition, 
which, it must be acknowledged, is a perfectlv good one, if it be undersiuod 
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hfh, that the two lines called paiallel, ate such as make equal angles 




a eertatn third line, but not with any line that falls upon them. It remains 
therefore, to be demonstrated, That if AB and CD make equal angles with 
GH, they will do so also with any other line whatsoever. The definition, 
therefore, must be thus understood, That parallel lines are such as make 
equal angles, with b, certain third line, or, more simply, lines which are per- 
pendicular to a given line. It must then be proved, 1. That straight lines 
which are equaUy inclined to a cer/atn line or perpendicular to a certain line, 
must be equally inclined to all the other lines that fall upon them ; and also, 
2. That two straight lines which do not meet when produced, must make 
equal angles with any third line that meets them. 

. The demonstration of the first of these propositions is not at all facilitated 
by the new definition, unless it be previously shown that all the angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. 

The second proposition would hardly be necessary if the new definition 
were employed ; for when it is required to draw a line that shall not meet 
a given line, this is done by drawing a line that shall have the same incli- 
nation to a third line that the first or given line has. It is known that lines 
80 drawn cannot meet. It would no doubt be an advantage to have a defi- 
aition that is not founded on a condition purely negative. 

2. As to the Mathematicians who have rejected Euclid's Axiom, and in- 
troduced another in its place, it is not necessary that much should be said. 
Clavius is one of the first in this class ; the Axiom he assumes is^ '* That a 
**line of which the points are all equidistant from a certain straight line in 
** the same plane with it, is itself a straight line." This proposition he does 
not, however, assume altogether, as he gives a kind of metaphysical proof 
of it, by which he endeavours to connect it with Euclid's definition of a 
straight line, with which proof at the same time he seems not very well 
satisfied. His reasoning, ader this proposition is granted (though it ought 
not to be granted as an Axiom), is logical and conclusive, but is prolix and 
operose, so as to leave a strong suspicion that the road pursued is by no 
means the shortest possible. 

The method pursued by Simson, in his Notes in the First Book of Euclid, 
is not very different firom that of Clavius. He assumes this Axiom, " That 
' a straight line cannot first come nearer to another straight line, and then 
" go farmer from it without meeting it." (Notes, &c. English Edition.) By 
ivming nearer is nnderstood, conformably to a previous definition, the dimi- 
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BQtion of the perpendiculars drawn from the one line to the other. This 
Axiom is more readily assented to than that of Clavius, from which, how- 
ever, it is not very different : but it is not very happily expressed, as the idea 
not merely of motion, but of time, seems to be involred in the notion of first 
coming nearer, and then going farther off. Even if this inaccuracy is pass- 
ed over, the reasoning of Simson, like that of Clavius, is prolix, and evi- 
dently a circuitous method of coming at the truth. 

Thomas Simson, in the second edition of his Elements, has presented 
this Axiom in a simpler form. " If two points in a straight line are posited 
*^at unequal distances from another straight line in the same plane, 
" those two lines being indefinitely product on the side of the least dis- 
" tance will meet one another." 

By help of this Axiom it is easy to prove, that if two straight lines AB« 
CD are parcel, the perpendiculars to the one, terminated by the other, 
are all equaled are also perpendicular to both the parallels. That they 
are equal is evident, otherwise the lioBs would meet by the Axiom. That 
they are perpendicular to both, is demonstrated thus : 

If AC and BD, which are perpendicular to AB, and equal to one another, 
be not also perpendicular to CD, from C let CE ^ 
be drawn at right angles to BD. Then, be- ^ 
cause AB and CE are both perpendicular to 
BD, they are parallel, and therefore the perpen- 
diculars AC and BE are equal. But AC is 

equal to BD, (by hypotheses,) therefore BE and 

BD are equal, which is impossible ; BD is therefore at right angles to CD. 

Hence the proposition, that " if a straight line fall on two parallel lines, it 
** makes the adtemate angles equal,'* is easily derived. Let FH and GE be 





perpendicular to CD, then they will be parallel to on© another, and also at 
right angles to AB, and therefore FG and HE are equal to one another, 
by the last proposition. Wherefore in the triangles EFG, EFH, the sides 
HE and EF are equal to the sides GF and FE, each to each, and also tho 
third side HF to the third side EG, therefore the angle HEP is equal to 
the angle EFG, and they are alternate angles. 

This method of treating the doctrine of parallel lines is extremely plain 
and concise, and is perhaps as good as any that can be followed, when a 
new Axiom is assumed. In the text above, I have, however, followed a 
different method, employing as an Axiom, "That two straight lines, which 
** cut one another, cannot be both parallel to the same straight line." This 
Axiom has been assumed by others, particularly by Ludlam, in his very 
useful little tract, enMed' Rudiments of Mathematics. 
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It is a propositioa readily enough admitted as self-OTident, and leads 
to the demonstration of Euclid's 29th Proposition, even with more hrenty 
than Simson's. 

3^ All the methods above enumerated leare the mind somewhat dissatis- 
fied, as we naturally expect to discover the properties of parallel lines, as 
we do those of other geometric quantities, by comparing the definition of 
those lines, with the properties of straight lines already luown. Tho most 
ancient writer who appears to have attempted to do this is Ptolemy the as- 
tronomer, who wrote a treatise expressly on the subject of Parallel Lines. 
Proclus has preserved some account of this work in the Fourth Book of his 
commentaries : and it is curious to observe in it an argument founded on the 
principle which is known to the modems by the name of the sufficient reason. 

To prove, that if two parallel straight lines, AB and CD, be cut by a 
third line EF, in G and H, the two interior angles AGH, QHG will be 




squat M> two right angles, Ptolemy reasons thus : If the angles AGH, 
CHG be not equal to two right uigles, let them, if possible, be greater 
than two right angles : then, because the lines AG and CH are not more 
parallel than the lines BG and DH, the angles BGH, DHG are also 
greater than two right angles. Therefore, the four angles AGH, CHG, 
BGH, DHG are greater than four right angles ; and they are also equal 
to four ngbt angles, whieh is absurd. In the same manner it is shewn, 
that the angles AGH, CHG cannot be less than two right angles. There- 
fore they are equal to two right angles. 

But this reasoning is certainly inconclusive. For why are we to sup- 
pose that the interior angles which the parallels make with the line cutting 
them, are either in every case greater than two right angles, or in every 
case less than two right angles ? For any thing that we are yet supposed 
to know, they may be sometimes greater than two right angles, and some- 
times less, and therefore we are not entitled to conclude, because the angles 
AGH, CHG are greater than two right angles, that therefore the angles 
BGH, DHG are also necessarily greater than two right angles. It 
may safely be asserted, therefore, that Ptolemy has not succeeded in his 
attempt to demonstrate the pioperties of parallel lines without the assist- 
ance of a new Axiom. 

Another attempt to demonstrate the same proposition without the assist- 
ance of a new Axiom has been made by a modem geometer,. Franceschini 
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Professor of Mathematics in the Unirersitj of Bologna, in an essay, which 
he entitles, La Tearia delle paralhle rignrosamenU dimonstrata, printed in 
his OpuscoH Mathematici, at Bassano in 1767. 

The difficulty is there reduced to a proposition nearly the same with this, 
Tliat if BE make an acute angle with BD, and if D£ be peipendicular to 
BD at any point, BE and D£, 
a produced, will meet. To de- 
monstrate this, it is supposed, 
that BO, BC are two parts taken 
tn' BE, of which BC is greater 
than BO, and that the perpendi- 
culars ON, CL are drawn to BD ; 
then shall BL be greater than 
BN. For, if not, that is, if the 
perpendicular GL falls either at 
N, or between B and N, as at 
F ; in the first of these cases the 
angle CNB is equal to the angle ONB, because they are both right angles, 
which is impossible ; and, in the second, the two angles CFN, CNF of the 
triangle CNF, exceed two right angles. Therefore, adds our author, since, 
as BC increases, BL also increases, and since BC may be increased with- 
out limit, so BL may become greater than any given line, and therefore may 
be greater than BD ; wherefore, since the perpendiculars to BD from points 
beyond D meet BC, the perpendicular from D necessarily meets it. 

Now it will be found, on examination, that this reasoning is no more 
conclusive than the preceding. For, unless it be proved, that Whatever 
multiple BC is of BO, the same is BL of BN, the indefinite increase of 
BC does not necessarily imply the indefinite increase of BL,or that BL may 
be made to exceed BD. On the contrary, BL may always increase, and 
yet may do so in such a manner as never to exceed BD : In order that the 
demonstration should be conclusive, it would be necessary to shew, that 
when BC increases by a part equal to BO, BL mcreases always by a part 
equal to BN ; but to do this will be found to require the knowledge of those 
very properties of parallel lines that we are seeking to demonstrate. 

Leg END RE, in his Elements of Geometry, a work entitled to the highest 
praise, for elegance and accuracy, has delivered the doctrine of parallel lines 
without any new Axiom. He has done this in two difierent ways, one in 
the text, and the other in the notes. In the former he has endeavoured to 
prove, independently of the doctrine of parallel lines, that all the angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles ; from which proposition, wheti 
it is once established, it is not ddfiUcuIt to deduce every thing with respect to 
parallels. But, though his demonstration of the property of triangles just 
mentioned is quite logical and conclusive, yet it has the fault of being long 
and indirect, proving first, that the three angles of a triangle cannot be 
greater than two right angles, next, that they cannot be less, and doing 
both by reasoning abundantly subtle, and not of a kind readily apprehend- 
ed by those who are only beginning to study the Mathematics. 

The demonstration which he has given in the notes is extremely ingeni- 
ous, and proceeds on this very simple and undeniable Axiom, that we can- 
not compare an angle and a linie, as to magnitude, or cannot have an equA- 
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tion of any sort between tbem. This truth ia involved in the distinction 
between homogeneous and heterogeneous quantities, (Euc. v. def. 4.), 
which has long been received, in Geometry, but led only to negative con- 
sequences, till it fell into the hands of Legendre. The proposition which 
he deduces from it is, that if two angles of one triangle be equal to two an- 
ffles of another, the third angles of these triangles are also equal. For, it 
IB evident, that when two angles of a triangle are given, and also the side 
between them, the third angle is thereby determined ; so that if A and B 
be any two angles of a triangle, P the side interjacent, and C the third an- 
gle, C is determined, as to its magnitude, by A, B and P ; and, besides 
these, there is no other quantity whatever which can affect the magnitude 
of C. This is plain, because if A, B and P are given, the triangle can be 
constructed, all the triangles in which A, B and P are the same, being equsl 
to one another. 

But of the quantities by which C is determined, P cannot be one ; for if 
it were, then C must be 9^ function of the quantities A, B, P ; that is to say, 
the value of C can be expressed by some combination of the quantities A, 
B and P. An equation, therefore, may exist between the quantities A, B, 
C and P ; and consequently the value of P is equal to some combination, 
that is, to some function of the quantities A, B and C ; but this is^mpossi« 
ble, P being a line, and A, B, C being angles ; so that no function of the 
first of these quantities can be equal to any functi<m of the other three. The 
angle C must therefore be determined by tne angles A and B alone, without 
any regard to the magnitude of P, the side interjacent. Hence in all than* 
gles tkit have two angles in one equal to two in another, each to each, the 
Uiird angles are also equal. 

Now, this being demonstrated, it is easy to prove that the three angles of 
any triangle are equal to two right angles. 

Let ABC be a triangle right angled at A, draw AD perpendicular to 
BC. The triangles ABD, ABC have the an- a 

fles BAC, BDA hght angles, and the angle 
\ common to both; therefore by what has just 
been proved, their third angles BAD, BCA are 
also equal. In the same way it is shewn, that 
CAD is equal to CBA ; therefore the two an- 
gles, BAD, CAD are equal to the two BCA, 
CBA ; but BAD+CAD is equal to a right B 
angle, therefore the angles BCA, CBA are together equal to a right angle, 
and consequently the three angles of the right angled triangle ABC are 
equal to two right angles. 

And since it is proved that the oblique angles of every right angled 
triangle are equal to one right angle, and since every triangle may be 
divided into two right angled triangles, the four oblique angles of which are 
equal to the three angles of the triangle, therefore the three angles of every 
triacgle are equal to two right angles. 

Though this method of treating the subject is strictly demonstrative, yet, 
as the reasoning in the first of the two preceding demonstrations is not per- 
haps sufiiciently simple to be apprehended by those just entering on mathe- 
matical studies, I shall submit to the reader another method, not liable to 
the same objection, which I know, from experience, to be of use in explain 
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ing the Elements. It proceeds, like that of the French Geometer, by de- 
monstrating, in the first place, that the angles of any triangle are together 
equal to two right anglo^, and deducing from thence, that two lines, which 
make with a third line the interior angles, less than two right angles, must 
meet if produced. The reasoning used to demonstrate the first of these 
propositions may be objected to by some as involving the idea of motion, and 
the transference of a line from one place to another. This, however, is no 
more than Euclid has done himself on some occasions ; and when it furnish- 
es 80 short a road to the truth as in the present instance, and does not im- 
pair tlie evidence of the conclusion, it seems to be in no respect inconsistent 
with the utmost rigour of demonstratioa. It is of importance in explaining 
the Elements of Science, to connect truths by the shortest chain possible ; 
and tiJl that is done, we can never consider them as being placed in their 
rnUurtd order. The reasoning in the first of the following propositions is so 
simple, that it seems hardly susceptible of abbreviation, and it has the ad- 
vantage of connecting immediately two truths so much alike, that one 
might conclude, even from the bare enunciations, that they are but diflfereut 
cases of the same general theorem, viz. That all the angles about a pointy 
and all the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure, are constantly of the 
same magnitude, and equal to four right angles. 

DEFINITION. 

Ir, while one extremity of a straight line re- 
mains fixed at A, the line itself turns about that 
point from the position AB to the position AC, it 
is said to describe the angle BAG contained by 
the line AB and AC. 

Cor. If a line turn about a point from the position AC till it come into 
the position AC again, it describes angles which are together equal to four 
light angles. This is evident from the second Cor. to the 15th. 1. 

PROP. I. 

All the exterior imgles of any rectilineal figure are together equal to four 
right angles. 

1. Let the rectUineal figure be the triangle ABC, of which the exterior 
angles are DCA» FAB, GBC ; these angles are together equal to four 
right angles. 

Let the line CD, placed in the direction of BC produced, turn about the 
point C till it coincide with CE, a part of the side CA, and have described 
the exterior angle DC£ or DCA. Let it then be carried along the line 
CA, till it be in the position AF, that is, in the direction of CA produced^' 
and the point A remaining fixed, let it turn about A till it describe the 
angle FAB, and coincide with a part of the line AB. Let it next be car- 
ried along AB till it come into the position BG, and by turning about B, 
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let it 'describe die angle GBC, so 
as to coincide with a psM;t of BC. 
Lastly, Let it be carried along BC 
till it coincide with CD, its first 
position. Then, because the line 
CD has turned about one of its 
extremities till it has come into 
the position CD again, it has by 
the corollary to the above defini- 
tion described angles which are 
together equal to four right an« 
gles ; but the angles which it 
has described are the three ex- 
terior angles of the triangle ABC, 
therefore the exterior angles of 
the triangle ABC are equal to 
four right angles. 

2. If the rectilineal figure have any number of sides, the proposition is 
demonstrated just as in the case of a triangle. Therefore all the exterior 
angles of any rectilineal figure are together equal to four right angles. 

CoR. 1. Hence, all the interior angles of any triangle are equal to two 
right angles. For all the angles of the triangle, both exterior and interior, 
are equal to six right angles, and the exterior being equal to four right 
angles, the interior are equal to two right angles. 

Cor. 2. An exterior angle of any triangle is equal to the two interior and 
opposite, or the angle DCA is equal to the angles CAB, ABC. For the 
angles CAB, ABC, BCA are equal to two right angles ; and the angles 
ACD,'ACB arealso(13. l.)equalto two right angles ; therefore the three 
angles CAB, ABC, BCA are equal to the two ACD, ACB ; and taking 
J^CB from both, the angle ACD is equal to the two angles CAB, ABC. 

CoR. 3. The interior angles of any rectilineal figin*e are equal to twice 
as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four. For all the 
angles exterior and interior are equal to twice as many right angles as the 
figure has sides ; but the exterior are equal to four right angles ; therefore 
the interior are equal to twice as many right angles as t^e figure has sides, 
wanting four. 

PROP. IL 

Two straight lines, which make with a third line the interior angles on 
the same side of it less than two right angles, will meet on that side, if pro- 
duced far enough. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD, make with AC the two angles BAC, 
DCA less than two right angles ; AB and CD will meet if produced toward 
B and D. 

In AB take AF=AC ; join CF, produce BA to H, and through C draw 
C£, making the angle ACE equal to the angle CAH. 

Because AC is equal to AF, the angles AFC, ACF aie alsp equal (5 
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1.) ; but the exterior angle HAC is equal to the two interior and opposite 
angles ACF, AFC, and therefore it is double of either of them, as of ACF. 
Now ACE is equdl to HAC by construction, therefore ACE is double of 
ACF, and is bisected by the line CF. In the same manner, if FG be taken 
equal ^o FC, and if CG be drawn, it may be shewn that CG bisects the 
angle FCE, and so on continually. But if from a magnitude, as the aop 
gle ACE, there be taken its half, and from the remainder FCE ita 
half FCG, and from the remainder GCE its half, &c. a remainder will 9^ 
length be found less than the given angle DCE.* 




Let GCE be the angle, whose half ECK is less than DCE, then a 
straight line CK is found, which falls between CD and CE, but never- 
theless meets the line AB in K. Therefore CD, if produced, must meet 
AB in a point between G and K. 

This demonstration is indirect ; but this proposition, if the definition of 
parallels were changed, as suggested at p. 291, would not be necessaiy , 
and the proof, that lines equsJly inclined to any one line must be so to 
every line, would follow directly from the angles of a triangle being equal 
to two right angles. The doctrine of parallel lines would in this manlier 
be freed irom all difficulty. 

PROP. III. or 29. 1. Euclid. 

If a straight line fall on two parallel straight lines, it makes the alternate 
angles equsd to one another ; the exterior equal to the interior and oppo- 
site on the same side ; and likewise the two interior angles, on the sams 
side equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line £F fall on 
the parallel straight lines AB, 
CD ; the alternate angles AGH, 
GHD are equal, the exterior angle 
EGB is equal to the interior and 
opposite GHD ; and the two inte- 
rior angles BGH, GHD are equal 
to two right angles. 

For if AGH be not equal to 
GHD, let it be greater, then add- 
ing BGH to both, the angles 
AGH, HGB are greater than the 

* Prop. 1. 1 Sup. Th<i rsfennee of thii proposition invoIvM noChin; inccna 'stent witk 
food reasoninc, as the demonstration of it does not depend on any thinf tosi has gone Uttotw, 
•0 that it fflsy he introduced in any part of the EleinrnU. 
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angles DHG, HGB. But AGH, HGB are equal to tjiro right angles (13. 
1.) ; therefore BGH, GHD are less than two right angles, and therefore the 
lines AB, CD will meet, by the last proposition, if produced toward B and 
D, But they do not meet, for they are parallel by hypotheses, and there- 
fore the angles AGH, GHD are not unequal, that is, they are equal to one 
another. 

Now the angle AGH is equal to EGB, because these are vertical, and 
it has also been shewn to be equal to GHD, therefore EGB and GHD ire 
equal. Lastly, to each of the equal angles EGB, GHD add the angle 
BGH, then the two EGB, BGH are equal to the two DHG, BGH. But 
EGB, BGH are equal to two right angles (13. l.},thererore BGH, GHD 
are also equal to two right angles. 



The following proposition is placed here, because it is more connected 
with the First Book than with any other, ll is useful for explaining the 
nature of Hadley's sexiant; and, though involved in the explanations usual- 
ly given of that instrument, it has not, I believe, been hitlierto considered as 
a distinct Geometrical Proposition, though very well entitled to be so on ac- 
count of its simplicity and elegance, as well as its utility. 

THEOREM. 

If an exterior angle of a triangle be bisected, and also one of the interior 
and opposite, the angle contained by the bisecting lines is equal to half the 
other interior and opposite angle of the triangle. 

liet the exterior angle ACD of the triangle ABC be bisected by the 
straight line CE, and the interior and opposite ABC by the straight line 
BE, the angle BEC is equal to half the angle BAG. 

The line CE, BE will meet ; for since the angle ACD is greater than 
ABC, the half of ACD is greater than the half of ABC, that is, ECD 
is greater than EBC ; add 
EGB to both, and the two 
angles ECD, ECB are 
greater than EBC, ECB. 
But ECD, ECB are equal 
to two right angles ; there- 
fore ECB, EBC are less 
than two right angles, and 
therefore the lines CE, BE 
muM meet on the same side 
of BC on which the trian 
gle ABC is. Let them meet in E. 

Because DCE is the exterior angle of the triangle BCE, it is equal to 
the two angles CBE, BEC, and therefore twice the angle DCE, that is, the 
angle DCA is equal to twice the angles CBE and BEC. But twice the 
aiigle CBE is equal to the angle ABC, therefore the angle DOA is equal 
lo the angle ABC, together with twice the angle BEC ; and the same au- 
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^e DCA being the exterior angle of the triangle ABC, is equal ti> the two 
luigles ABC, CAB, wherefore the two angles ABC, CAB are equal to 
ABC and twice BEC. Therefore, taking away ABC from both, there 
remains the angle CAB equal to twice the angle BEC, or BEC equal to 
- the half of B AC. 



BOOK IL 



The Demonstrations of this Book are no otherwise changed than by in- 
troducing into them some characters similar to those of Algebra, which is 
always of great use where the reasoning turns on the addition or subtrac- 
tion of rectangles. To Euclid's demonstrations, others are sometimes add- 
ed, as Scholiums, in which the properties of the sections of lines are easily 
demonstrated by Algebraical formulas. 



BOOK ni. 



DEFINITIONS. 

Thb definition which Euclid makes the first of this Book is that of equal 
circles, which he defines to be " those of which the diameters are equal." 
This is rejected from among the definitions, as being a Theorem, the truth 
of which is proved by supposing the circles applied to one another, so that 
their centres may coincide, for the whole of the one must then coincide with 
the whole of the other. The converse, viz. That circles which are equal 
Have equal diameters, is proved in the same way. 

The definition of the angle of a segment is also omitted, because it does 
not relate to a rectilineal angle, but to one understood to be contained be- 
tween a straight line and a portion of the circumference of a circle. In like 
manner, no notice is taken in the 16th proposition of the angle comprehend- 
ed between the semicircle and the diameter, which is said by Euclid to be 
greater than an acute rectilineal angle. The reason for these omissions has 
ilready been assigned in the notes on the fifth definition of the first Book 

PROP. XX. 

It has been remarked of this demonstration, that it takes for granted, tha 
if two magnitudes be double of two others, each of each, the sum or differ* 
ence of the first two is double of the sum or difference of the other two, 
which are two cases of the 1st and 5th of the 5th Book. The joaoiess ot 
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this remark cannot be denied ; and though the caoes of the Propositions here 
referred to are the simplest of any, yet the truth of them ought not in strict^ 
ness to be assumed without proof. The proof is easily given. Let A and 
,B, C and D be four magnitudes, suqh that A =20, and B=2D; then A 
+B=2(C+D). For since A=C+C, and B=D+D, adding equals ttr 
equals, A+B=(C+D)+(C+D)=2(C+D). So also, if A be greater 
than B, and therefore C greater than D, since A=C-|-C, and B=D+D, 
taking equals from equals, A — ^B=:(C — D)+(C — D), that is, A — Bs^ 
(C-D). 



BOOK V. 



The subject of proportion has been treated so differently by those who 
lave written on elementary geometry, and the method which Euclid has fol- 
lowed has been so often, and so inconsiderately censured, that in these notes 
it will not perhaps be more necessary to account for the changes that I hare 
made, than for Uiose that I have not made. The changes are but few, and 
relate to the language, not to the essence of the demonstrations ; they will 
be explained after some of the definitions have been particularly considered 

DEF. III. 

The definition of ratio given here has been greatly extolled by some au- 
thors ; but whatever value it may have in the eyes of a metaphysician, it 
has but little in those of the geometer, because nothing concerning the pro- 
perties of ratios, can be deduced from it. Dr. Barrow has very judiciously 
remarked concerning it, " that Euclid had probably no other design in mak- 
" ing this definition, than to give a general summary idea of ratio to begin- 
** ners, by premising this metaphysical definition to the more accurate defi- 
*' nitions of ratios that are equal to one another, or one of which is greater 
<* or less than the other ; I call it a metaphysical, for it is not properly a ma- 
*' thematical definition, since nothingin mathematics depends on it, or is de- 
'* duced, nor, as I judge, can be deduced, from^ it." (Barrow's Lectures, 
Lect. 3.) Dr. Simson thinks the definition has been added by some unskil- 
ful editor; but there is no ground for that supposition, other than what an- 
ses from the definition being of no use. We may, however, well enough 
imagine, that a certain idea of order and method induced Euclid to giv« 
some general definition of ratio before he used the term in the definition of 
equal ratios. 

D^EF. IV. 

This definition is a little altered in the expression ; Euclid has it, thai 

* magnitudes are said to have a ratio to one another, when the less can bo 

* multiplied su as to exceed the greater." 
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DEF. V. 



One of the chief obstacles to the ready understanding of the 5th Book of 
Euclid, is the difficulty that most people find of reconciling the idea of pro» 
portion which they have already acquired, with the account of it that is 
given in this definition. Our first ideas of proportion, or of proportionality, 
are got by trying to compare together the magnitude of external bodies ; 
and though they be at first abundantly vague and incorrect, they are usually 
rendered tolerably precise by the study of arithmetic ; from which we learn 
to call four numbers proportionals, when they are such that the quotient 
which arises from dividing the first by the second, (according to the com- 
mon rule for division), is the same with the quotient that arises from divid- 
ing the third by the fourth. 

Now, as the operation of arithmetical division is applicable as readily to 
any two magnitudes of the same kind, as to two numbers, the notion of pro- 
portion thus obtained may be considered as perfectly general. For, in arith- 
metic, af\er finding how of^en the divisor is contained in the dividend, we 
multiply the remainder by 10, or 100, or 1000, or any power, as it is called, 
of 10, and proceed to inquire how oft the divisor is contained in this new 
dividend ; and, if there be any remainder, we go on to multiply it by 10, 
] 00, &c. as before, and to divide the product by the original divisor, and so 
on, the division sometimes terminating when no remainder is left, and some- 
times going on €ut infinitum^ in consequence of a remainder being left at each 
operation. Now, this process may easily be imitated with any two mag- 
nitudes A and 6, providing they be of the same kind, or such that the one 
can be multiplied so as to exceed the other. For, suppose that B is the 
least 01* the two ; take B out of A as of\ as it can be found, and let the quo* 
tient be noted, and also the remainder, if there be any ; multiply this remain- 
der by 10, or 100, <S&c. so as to exceed B, and let B be taken out of the quan- 
tity produced by this multiplication as oft as it can be found ; let the quotient 
be noted, and also the remainder, if there be any. Proceed with this remain- 
der as before, and so on continuidly ; and it is evident, that we have an opera- 
tion that is applicable to all magnitudes whatsoever, and that may be perform- 
ed with respect to any two lines, any two plane figures, or any two solids, &c. 

Now, when we have two magnitudes and two others, and find that the 
first divided by the second, according to this method, gives the very same 
series of quotients that the third does when divided by the fourtJi, we say of 
these magnitudes, as we did of tht; numbers above described, that the first 
is to the second as the third to the fourth. There are only two more cir- 
cumstances necessary to be considered, in order to bring us precisely to 
Euclid's definition. 

Firs^ It is known from arithmetic, that the multiplication of the succes- 
sive remainders each of them by 10, is equivalent to multiplying the quantity 
to be divided by the product of all those tens ; so that multiplying, for in- 
stance, the first remainder by 10, the second by 10, and the third by 10, isi 
the same thing, with respect to the quotient, as if the quantity to be divided 
had beei at first multiplied by 1000 ; and therefore, our standard of the pro- 
portionality of nun)bers may be expressed thus : If the first multiplied any 
ramibei of times by 10, and then divided by the second* gives the same quo* . 
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tient as vrheri the third is muliplied as often by 10, and then divided by the 
fourth, the four magnitudes are proportionals. 

Again, it is evident, that there is no necessity in these multiplications for 
confining ourselves to 10, or the powers of 10, and that we do so, in arith* 
metic, only for the conveniency of tho decimal notation ; we may therefore 
use any multipliers whatsoever, providing we use the same in both cases. 
Hence, we have this definition of proportionals, When there are four magn- 
nitudes, and any multiple whatsoever of the first, when divided by the 
second, gives the same quotient with the like multiple of the third, when 
divided by the fourth, the four magnitudes are proportionals, or the first 
has the same ratio to the second that the third has to the fourth. 

We are now arrived very nearly at Euclid's definition ; for, let A, B, C, 
D be four proportionals, according to the definition just given, and m any 
number ; and let the multiple of A by m, that is mA, be divided by B ; and 
first, let the quotient be the number n exactly, then also, when mC is divided 
by D, the quotient will be n exactly. But when mA divided by B gives ft 
for the quotient, mA=snB by the nature of division, so that when mAsnB, 
jnC=nD, which is one of the conditions of Euclid's definition. 

Again, when mA is divided by B, let the division not be exactly perform- 
ed, but let n be a whole number less than the exact quotient, then nB ^ 
mA, or mA ynB ; and, for the same reason, mC ^tiDj which is another of 
the conditions of Euclid's definition. 

Lastly, when mA is divided by B, let n be a whole number greater than 
the exact quotient, then mA/nB, and because n is also greater than the 
quotient of mC divided by D, (which is the same with the other quotient), 
therefore mC ^ wD. 

Therefore, uniting all these three conditions, we call A, B, C, D, propor- 
tionals, when they are such, that if mA 7nB, mC ynD ; if mA=:nB, mC=s 
nD ; and if mA/nB, mC/iiD, m and n being any numbers whatsoever. 
Now, this is exactly the criterion of proportionality established by Euclid in 
the 5th definition, and is derived here by generalizing the common and most 
familiar idea of proportion. 

It appears from this, that the condition of mA containing B, whether 
with or without a remainder, as often asmC contains D, with or without a 
remainder, and of this being the case whatever value be assigned to the 
number m, includes in it all the three conditions that are mentioned in Eu- 
clid's definition ; and hence, that definition may be expressed a little more 
simply by saying, ihoX four magnitudes are proportionals^ when any multiple of 
ike first contains the second^ {with or without remainder^) as oft as the same muU 
tipfe of the third^contains the fourth. But, though this definition is certainly, 
in the expression, more simple than Euclid's, it is not, as will be found on 
trial, so easily applied to the purpose of demonstration. The three conditions 
which Euclid brings together in his definition, though they somewhat em- 
barrass the expression of it, have the advantage of rendering the demon- 
strations more simple than they would otherwise be, by avoiding all discus- 
sion about the magnitude of the remainder left, after B is taken out of m A as 
oft as it can be found. All the attempts, indeed, that have been made lo de- 
monstrate the properties of proportionals rigorously, by means of other defini- 
tions than Euclid's, only serve to evince the excellence of the method follow 
ftd by the Greek Geometer, and his singular address in the application of it 
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The great ob|ectk)ii to the other methods is, that if they are meant to be 
rigorous, they require two demotstrations to every proposition, one whea 
the division of mAinto parts equal to B can be exactly performed, the other 
when it cannot be exactly performed whatever value be Assigned to m, or 
when A and B are what is called incommensurable ; and this last case will 
generally be found to require an indirect demonstration, or a reductio ad ab^ 
wrdnm. 

M. D'Alembert, speaking of the doctrine of proportion, in a discourse 
.that contains many excellent observations, but in which he has overlooked 
.^ Euclid's manner of treating this subject entirely, has the following remark: 
" On'ne peut demontrer que de cette mani^re, (la reduction k absurde,) la 
** plupart des propositions qui regardent les incommensurables. L'idee de 
" Tinfini entre an moins impiicitemens dans la notion de ces sortes de quan- 
'* tii6s ; et conune nous n* avons qu*une idee negative de Finfini, on ne peut 
** demontrer direclement, et o priori^ tout ce qui conceme rin£ni mathema^ 
'* tique." {EncifclopSdief mot Geometrie,) 

This remark sets in a strong and just light the difficulty of demonstrating 
the propositions that regurd the proportion of incommensurable magnitudes, 
without having recourse to the reductio ad absurdum : but it is surprising, 
that M. D'Alembert, a geometer no lesp learned than profound, should 
have neglected to make mention of Euclid's method, the only one in which 
the difficulty he states is completely overcome. It is overcome by the in- 
tioduction of the idea of indefinitude, (if I may be permitted to use the word), 
instead of the idea of infinity ; for m and n, the multipliers employed, are 
supposed to be indefinite, or to admit of all possible values, and it is by the 
skilful use of this condition that the necessity of indirect demonstrations is 
AToided. In the whble of geometry, I know not that any happier invention 
is to be found ; and it is worth remarking, that Euclid appears in another 
of his works to have availed himself of the idea of indefinitude with the 
same success, viz. in his books of Porisms, which have been restored by 
Dr. Simson,and in which the whole analysis turned on that idea, as I have 
shown at length in the Third Volume of the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. The investigations of these propositions were founded 
entirely on the principle of certain magnitudes admitting of innumerable 
values ; and the methods of reasoning concerning them seem to have been 
extremely similar to those employed in the fifth of the Elements. It is 
curious to remark this analogy between the difierent works of the same 
author ; and to consider, that the skill, in the conduct of this very refined 
and ingenious artifice, acquired in treating the properties of proportionals, 
may have enabled Euclid to succeed so^well in treating the still more dif- 
ficult subject of Porisms. 

Viewing in this light Euclid's manner of treating proportion, I had no 
desire to change any thing in the principle of his demonsti^ations. I have 
9nly sought to improve the language of them, by introducing a concise 
mode of expression, of the same nature with that which we use in arith- 
metic, and in algebra. Ordinary language conveys the ideas of the diffe- 
Xeni ^orations supposed to be performed in these demonstrations so slowly, 
and breaks them down into so many parts, that they make not a sufficient 
impression on the unders^nding. This indeed will generally happen when 
die things treated of are not represented to the senses by Diagrams, as 
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tkey cannot be when we reason concerning ma^itude in genertU a* in tltts 
part of the Elements. Here we ought ^rtainiy to adopt the language oi 
arithmetic or algebra, which by its shortness, and the rapidity with which 
it places objects before us, makes up in the best manner possible for being 
merely a conventional language, and nsing symbols that have no resem* 
blance to the things expressed by them. Such a language, therefore, I 
have endeavoured to introduce here ; and I am convinced, that if it shall 
be found an improvement, it is the only one of which the fifth of Euclid will 
admit. In other respects I have followed Dr. Simson's edition to the acca* 
racy of which it would be difficult to make any addition. 

h) one thing I must observe, that the doctrine of proportion, as laid down 
here, is meant to be more general than in Euclid's Elements. It is intended 
to include the properties of proportional numbers as well as of all magni- 
tudes. Euclid has not this design, for he has given a definition of propor- 
tional numbers in the seventh Book, very difierent from that of proportional 
magnitudes in the fifth ; and it is not easy to justify the logic of this man- 
ner of proceeding ; for we can never speak of two numbers and two magni- 
tudes both having the same ratios, unless the word ratio have in both' cases 
the same signification. All the propositions about proportionals here 
given are therefore understood to be applicable to numbers ; and accord- 
ingly, in the eighth Book, the proposition that proves equiangular parallelo- 
grams to be in a ratio compounded of the ratios of the numbers proportional 
to their sides, is demonstrated by help of the propositions of the fifth Book. 

On account of this, the word ^tanhty, rather than ma^ttucfd, ought in strict* 
ness to have been used in the enunciation of these propositions, because we 
employ the word Quantity to denote not only things extended, to which 
alone we give the name of Magnitude, but also numbers. It will be sufil- 
cient, however, to remark, that all the propositions respecting the ratios of 
magnitudes relate equally to all things of which multiples can be taken, that 
is, to all that is usually expressed by the word Quantity in its most extend- 
ed signification, taking care always to observe, that ratio takes place only 
among like quantities, (See Def. 4.) 

DEF. X. 

The definition of compound mfto was first given accural^y by Dr. Simson , 
for, though Euclid used the term, he did so without defining it. I have 
placed this definition before those of duplicate and triplicaU ratio, as it is in 
fact more general, and as the relation of all the three definitions is best seen 
when they are ranged in this order. It is then plain, that two equal ratioe 
compound a ratio duplicate of either of them ; three equal ratios, a ratio 
triplicate of eitber of them, &c. 

It was justly observed by Dr. Simson, that the expression, compound rtoio^ 
is introduced merely to prevent circumlocution, and for the sake principally 
of enunciating those propositions with conciseness that are demonstrated by 
reasoning ex &quo^ that is, by reasoning from the 22d or 23d of this Book. 
This will be evident to any one who considers carefully the Prop. F. of this, 
or the 23d of the 6th Book 

An objection which naturally occurs to the use of the term compound ra:u^ 
ariAOB from its not being evident how the ratios described in the definition 
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deMrmine io any w&jr the ratio which'they are said to compound, since the 
magnitudes compounding them are assumed at pleasure. It may be of use 
for removing this difficulty, to state the matter as follows : if there be any 
number of ratios (among magnitudes of the same kind) such that the con- 
sequent of any of them is the antecedent of that which immediately fol- 
lows, the first of the antecedents has to the last of the consequents a ratio 
which evidently depends on the intermediate ratios, because if they are de- 
termined, it is determined also 4 and this dependence of one ratio on dl the 
other ratios, is expressed by saying that it is compoiAided of them. Thus, 

A B C D 
if -5-, -p79 -fTf -^fhe any series of ratios, such as described above, the ratio 

D L/ U t* 

A A B ' 

•BTiOr of Ato £,18 said to be compounded of the ratios-^, ^rf ^^' '^^ ^^^ 

A A B 

•sTf is evidently detennined by the ratios -^, -^, &c. because if each of the 

latter is fixed and ^variable, the former cannot change. The exact nature 
of this dependence, and how the one thing is detemuned by the other, it is 
not the business of the definition to explain, but merely to give a name to 
a relation which it may be of importance to consider more attentively 
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DEFINITION II. 



This definition is changed from that otreeifrocalflgureSj which was o! no 
use, to one that corresponds to the language used in the I4th and i5th 
propositions, and in other parts of geometry, 

PROP. A. B, C, &c. 

Nine propositimia are added to this Booh on account of their utility and 
their connection with this part of the Elements. The first four of them are 
in Dr. Simson's edition, and among these Prop. A is given immediately 
ailer the third, being, in fact, a second case of that proposition, and capable 
of being included with it, in one enunciation. Prop. D is remarkable for 
beins a theorem of Ptolemy the Astronomer, in his Mejalfj Xvrtafig, and the 
foundation of the construction of his trigonometrical tables. Prop. £ is the 
simplest case of the former ; it is also useful In trigonometry, and, under 
another form, was the 97th, or, in some editions, the 94th of £uclid*s Data. 
The propositions F and G are very useful properties of the circle, and are 
taken from the Lod Plant of ApoUonius, I^p. H is a very remarkable pto- 

Ctrty of the triangle ; and K is a proposition which, though it has been 
therto considered as belonging particularly to trigonometry, is so often of 
nse in other p^^ls of the mathematics, that it may be properly ranked amotif 
elementary theorems of Geometry. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



BOOK I. 

PROP. V. and VI, &c. 



The demonstrationa of the 5th and 6th propositions require the method 
of exhaustions, that is to say, they prove a certain property to belong to the 
circle, because it belongs to the rectilineal figures inscribed in it, or described 
about it according to a certain law, in the case when those figures ap- 
proach to the circles so nearly as not to fall short of it or to exceed it, by 
any assignable difference. This principle is general, and is the only one 
by which we can possibly compare curvilineal with rectilineal spaces^ or the 
length of curve lines with the length of straight lines, whether we follow 
the methods of the ancient or of the modem geometers. It is therefore a 

freat injustice to the latter methods to represent them as standing on a fbun- 
ation less secure than the former ; they stand in reaUty on the same, and 
the only difference is, that the application of the principle, common to them 
both, is more general and expeditious in the one case than in the other. 
This identity of principle, and affinity of the methods used in the elementary 
and the higher mathematics, it seems the most necessary to observe, that 
•ome learned mathematicians have appeared not to be sufficiently aware of 
it, and have even endeavoured to demonstrate the contrary. An instance 
of this is to be met with in the preface of the valuable edition of the works 
of Archimedes, lately printed at Oxford. In that preface, Torelli, the learn- 
ed commeptator, whose labours have done so muc^ to elucidate the writ- 
ings of the Greek Geometer, but who is so unwilling to acknowledge the 
merit of the modem analysis, undertakes to prove, that it is impossible, from 
the relation which the rectilineal figures inscribed in, and circumscribed 
about, a given curve have to one another, to conclude any thing concerning 
the properties of the ciundlineal space itself, except in certain circumstances 
which ne has not precisely described. With this view he attempts to show, 
that if we are to reason from the relation which certain ^ctilineal figures 
belonging to the circle have to one another, notwithstanding that those 
figures may approach so near to the circular spaces within which they are 
inscribed, as not to differ from them by any assignable magnitude, we shall 
be led into error, and shall seem to prove, that the circle is to the square of 
its diameter exactly as 3 to 4. Now, as this is a conclusion which the dls* 
coveries of Archimedes himself prove so clearly to be false, Torelli argues, 
that the principle from which it is deduced must be false also ; and in this 
he would no doubt be right, if his former conclusion had been fairly drawn. 
^ But the truth is, that a very gross paralogism is to be found in that part of 
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bis reasoning, where lie makes a transition from the ratios of the small rect- 
angles, inscribed in the circular spaces, to the ratios of the sums of those 
Tectancles, or of the whole rectilineal figures. In doing this, he takes for 
granted a proposition, which, it is wonderful, that one who had studied 
geometry in the school of Archimedes, should' for a moment hare suppose 
ed to be true. The proposition is this : If 'A, B, C, D, E, F, be any nurn* 
ber of magnitudes, and a, 6, c, J, 0,/, as many others ; and if 
A : B : : a : ^, 
C : D : : c : J, 

£ : F : : « :/,then the sum of A, C and E will be to the smnof B,Dand 
F, as the sum of a, e and e, to the sum of &, d and/, or A+C+E : B+D 
+F : : a'\-c+e : h+d+f. Now, this proposition, which Torelli supposes 
to be perfectly general, is not true, except in two cases, viz. either first, 
when A : : : a : c, and ' 

A : £ : : a : e ; and consequently, 
B : D : : & : rf, and 

B : F : : 6 : /; or, secon^y, when all the ratios of A to B, C to D, E 
to F, &c. are equal to one another. To demonstrate this, let us suppose 
that there are four magnitudes, and four others, . 

thus A : B : : a : ft, and 

C : D : : e s (2, then we cannot hare 
A+C :. B-4-D : : a+e : ft-f^» unless either A : O : : a : c,and B : D : : 6 : 
d\ or A : C : : ft : J, and consequently axh t\ e i d. 

Take a magnitude K, such that a : e : : A : K, and another L, such thai 
ft : ^ : : B : L ; and suppose it true, that A+C : B+D : : 
a+c : ft+ J. Then, because by inversion ; K : A : : c : a, 
and, by hypothesis, A : B : : a : ft, and also B : L : : ft : (2, 
ex aequo, K : L : : c : J ; and consequently, K : L : : 
C;D. 

Again, because A : K : : a : e, by addition, 

A+K : K : : a+e : c ; and for the same reason, 
B+L : L : : b+d : d^ or, by inversion, 
L : B+L II d I ft+(i And, since if. has been shewn, tbsl 
, K : L : : e : (2 ; therefore, ex lequo, 



K, A, B, L, 
c, a, ft, d. 



A+K,K,L,B+L, 
a+c, «, d^ h+d. 



A+K : B+L : : a+c : h-^d ; but by hypothesis, 

A+C : B+D : : a+c : h+d, therefore 

A+K : A+G : : B+L : B+D. 
Now, first, let K and C be supposed equal, then it is evident that L and 
D are also equal ; and therefore, since by construction a : e : : A : K, we 
have also a : e : : A : C ; and, for the same reason, ft : d : : B : D, and 
these analogies from the first of the two conditions, of which one is affirmed 
abov^ to be always essential to the truth of Torelli's proposition 
Next, if K be greater than C, then, since 

A+K : A+C : : B+L : B+D, by division, 

A+K : K— C : : B+L : L— D. But, as wa* shewn, 

K : L : : C : D, by conversion and alternation, 

K— C : K : : L— D : L, therefore, ex aequo, • 
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A+K : K : : B+L : L, and lastly, by (Uyiaioo, 

A : K : : B : L, or A : B : : K : L, that it, 

A : B : : C : D. 
Wherefore, in this case the ratio of A to B is eqaal to that of C to D. 
Mid consequently, the ratio of a to b equal to that of c to J . The same 
«ay be shewn, if K is less than C ; therefore in every case there are con- 
ditions necessary to the truth of Torelli's proposition, which he does noc 
take into account, and which, as is easily shewn, do not belon|r to the mag« 
nitodes to which he applies it. 

' In consequence of this, the conclusion which he meant to establish re- 
«pecting the circle, &Us entirely to the ground, and with it the general in- 
ference aimed aninst the modem analysis. 

It will not, I hope, be imagined, that I have taken notice of these cir- 
cumstances with any design to lessen the reputation of the learned Italian, 
who has in so many respects deserved well of the mathematical sciences, 
or to detract from the value of a posthumous work, which by its elegance 
and corroctness, does so much honour to the English editors. But I would 
warn the student against that narrow vpiht which seeks to insinuate itself 
even into the abstractions of geometry, and would persuade us, that ele- 
gance, nay, truth itself, are possessed exclusively by the ancient methods 
of demonstration. The high tone in which Torelli censures the modem ma- 
thematics is imposing, as it is assumed by one who had studied the writings 
of Archimedes with uncommon diligence. His errors axe on that' account 
the mote dug^roos, and require to be the more carefully pointed out 

PROP. IX. 

This enunciation is the same with that of the third of the Dimensio Cir- 
cuit of Arclumedes ; but the demonstration is different, though it proceeds 
like that of the Greek Geometer, by the continual bisection of the 6th part 
of the circumference. 

The limits of the circumference are thus assigned ; and the method of 
bringing it about, notwithstanding many quantities are nedected in the arith- 
meucal operations, that the^ errors shall in one case be all on the side of de- 
fect, and in another all on the side of excess (in which I hive followed Ar- 
chimedes,) deserves particularly to be observed, as affording a good intro- 
duction to the genera] methods of approximation. 
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DEF. VIII. and PROP. XX. 

SoLio angles, which are defined here in the same manner as in Euclid, 
are magnitudes of a very peculiar kind, and are particularly to be remarked 
ipr not admitting of that accurste compahson* one with another, which is 
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comnKm in the other subjects of geometrical inTeotigation. It cannot, for 
example, be said of one solid angle, that it is the half, or the double of an* 
cytber solid angle ; nor did any geometer ever think of proposing the pro- 
' Uem of bisecting a given solid angle. In a word, no multiple or sub-mul* 
tiple of such an angle can be taken, and we have no way of expounding, 
even to the simplest cases, the ratio which one of them bears to another. 

In this respect, therefore, a solid angle differs from every other magni- 
tude that is the subject of mathematical reasoning, all of which have this 
common property, that multiples and sub-multiples of them may be found. 
It is not our business here to inquire into the reason of this anomaly, but it 
is plain, that on account of it, our knowledge of the nature and the proper- 
ties of such angles can never be ve^y far extended, and that our reason- 
ings concerning them must be chiefly conlined to the relations of the plane 
angles, by which they are contained. One of the most remarkable of those 
relations is that which is demonstrated in the 21st of this Book, and which 
is, that all the plane angles which contain any solid angle must together 
be less than four right angles. This proposition is the 21st of the Ilth of 
Euclid. 

This proposition, however, is subject to a restriction in certain cases, 
which, I believe, was first observed by M. le Sage of Geneva, in a com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences of Paris in 1 166. W hen th e sec- 
tion of the pyramid formed by the planes that contain the solid angle is a 
figure that has none of its angles exterior, such as a triangle, a parallelo- 
gram, &c. the truth of the proposition just enunciated cannot be question- 
ed. But, when the aforesaid section is a figure like that which is annexed, 
viz. ABCD, having some angles such 
as BDC, exterior, or, as they are some- 
times called, re-entering angles, the 
proposition is not necessarUy true ; 
and it is plain, that in such cases the 
demonstration which we have given, 
and which is the same with Euclid's, 
will no longer apply. Indeed, it were 
easy to show, that on bases of this 
kind, by multiplying the number of 
sides, solid angles maybe formed, such 
that the plane angles which contain them shnll exceed four right angles bV 
any quantity assigned. An illustration of this from the properties of the 
sphere is perhaps the simplest of all others. Suppose that on the surface 
of a hemisphere there is described a figure bounded by any number of arcs 
of great circles making angles with one another, on opposite sides alter- 
nately, the plane an^es at the centre of the sphere that stand on these arcs 
may evidently exceed four right angles, and that too, by multiplying and 
extending the arcs in any assigned ratio. Now, these plane angles con- 
tahi a solid angle at the centre of the sphere, according to the definition of 
a solid angle. 

We are^to understand the proposition in the text, therefore, to be tma 
only of those solid angles in whicn the inclination of the plane angles are 
all the same way, or aS directed toward the interior of the figure. To dii^ 
tingiiish this class of solid angles from that to which the proposition noes 
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' not api)1y , it is perhaps best to make use df this criterioti, that they afe such 
that when any two points whatsoever are taken in the planes that coi^taiB 
the solid angle, the straight line, joining those points, falls wholly withia 
the solid angle : or thus, they are such, Siat a straight line cannot meet the 
planes which contain them in more than two points. It is thus, too, that I 
would distinguish a plane figure that has none of its angles exterior, by 
sayhig, that it is a rectilineal figure, such that a straight Ime cannot meet 
the boundar}^ of it in more than two points. 

We, therefore, distinguish solid angles into two species : one in which 
the bounding planes can be intersected by a straight line only in two 
points ; and another where the bounding planes may be intersected by » 
straight line in more than two points : to the first of these the propositioa 
in the text applies, to the second it does not. 

Whether Euclid meant entirely to exclude the consideration of figures 
of the latter kind, in all that he has said of solids, and of solid angles, it is 
not now easy to determine : it is certain, that his definitions involve no 
such exclusion ; and as the introduction of any limitation would conside- 
rably embarrass these definitions, and render them difficult to be understood 
by a beginner, I have lefl it out, reserving to this place a fuller explanation 
of the difficulty. I pannot conclude this note without remarking, with the 
historian of the Academy, that it is extreniely singular, that not one of all 
those who had read or explained Euclid before M. le Sage, appears to 
have been sensible of this mistake.* (^emaires de VAcad, des Sciences^ 
1756, Hist. p. 77^) A circumstance that renders this still more singular 
is, that another mistake of Euclid on the same subject, and perhaps of ail 
other geometers, escaped M. le Sage also, and was first discovered by 
Dr. Simson, as will presently appear. 

PROP. IV. 

This veiy elegant demonstration is from Legendre, and is much easiet 
than that of Euclid. 

The demonstration given here of the 6th is also greatly simpler thao 
that of Euclid. It has even an advantage that does not belong to Lcgen 
dre's, that of requiring no, particular construction or determination of any 
one of the lines, but reasoning from properties common to every part of 
them. The simplification, when it ca.n be introduced, which, however 
does not appear to be always possible, is, perhaps, the greatest improve 
ment that can be made on an elementary demonstration. 

PROP. XIX. 

The problem contained in this proposition, of drawing a straight line per 
pendicular to two straight lines not in the same plane, is certainly to be ac- 
counted elementary, although not given in any book of elementary geome- 
try that I know of before &at of Legendre. The solution given here is 
more simple than his, or than any other that I have yet met with : it also 
leads more easily, if it be required, to a trigonometrical computation. 
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BOOK m. 

DEF. II. and PROP. L 

Thebe relate to similar and equal solids, a subject on which mistakes have 
prevailed not urdike to that which has just been mentioned. The equality 
of solids, it is natural to expect, must be proved like the equality of plane 
figures, by showing th^t they may be made to coincide, or to occupy the 
same space. But, though it be true that all solids which can be shewn to 
coincide are equal and similar, yet it docs not hold conversely, that all solids 
which are equal and similar can be made to coincide. Though this asser- 
tion may appear somewhat paradoxical, yet the proof of it is extremely 
simple. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, of which the equal sides are AB and 
AC ; from A draw A£ perpendicular to the base BC, and BC will be bisected 
in £. From £ draw ED perpendicular to the 
plane ABC, an3 from D, any point in it, draw 
DA, DB, DC to the three angles of the tri- 
angle ABC. The pyramid DABC is divided 
into two pyramids DABE, DACE, which, 
though their equality will not be disputed, 
eannot be so affiled to one another as to coin- 
cide. For, though the triangles ABE, ACE 
are equal, BE being equal to CE, EA common 
to both, and the angles AEB, AEC equalpbe- 
cause they are right angles, yet if these two 
triangles be applied to one another, so as to ^ -J, ^ 

coincide, the solid DACE will nevertheless, ^ ^ 

as is evident, fall without the solid DABE, for the two solids will be on the 
opposite sides of the plane ABE. In the same way, though all the planes 
of the pyramid DABE may easily be shewn to be equal to those of the py- 
ramid DACE, each to each ; yet will the pyramids themselves never coin- 
cide, though the equal planes be applied to one another, because they are 
On the opposite sides of thbse planes. 

It may be said, then, on what ground do we conclude the pyramids to 
be equal 1 The answer is, because their construction is entirely the same, 
and the conditions that determine the magnitude of the one identical with 
those that determine the magnitude of the other. For the magnitude of 
the pyramid DABE is determined by the magnitude of the triangle ABE, 
the length of the line ED, and the position of ED, in respect of the plane 
ABE ; three circumstances that are pirecisely the same in the two pyra- 
mids, so that there is nothing that can determine one of them to be greater 
than another 

This reasoning appears perfectly conclusive and satisfactory ; and it 
seems also very certain, that there is no other principle equally simple, on 
which the relation of the solids DABE, DACE to one another can be de- 
termined. Neither is this a case that occurs rarely ; it is one, that, in the 
comparison of magnitudes having three dimeusions, presents itself cunu- 
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nually ; for, though two plane figures that are equal and similar can ahrayi 
be made to coincide, yet, with regard to solids that are equal and similar, i. 
they have not a certain similarity in their position, there- will foe found iast 
as many cases in which they cannot, as in which they can coincide. EVea- 
figures described on surfaces, if they are not plane surfaces, may be equal 
and similar without the possibility of coinciding. Thus, in the figure de* 
scribed on the surface of a sphere, called a spherical triangle, if we suppose 
it to be isosceles, and a perpendicular to be drawn from die yertex on the 
base, it will not be doubted, that it is thus divide<l into two right angled 
spherical triangles equal and similar ^ one another, and which, neveithe* 
less, cannot be so laid on one another as to agree. The same holds in in^ 
numerable other instances, and therefore it is evident, that a principle, more 
general and fundamental than that of the equality of coinciding figures, 
ought to be introduced into Geometry. What this principle is has also sp* 
peared very clearly in the course of these remarks ; and it is indeed na 
other than the principle so celebrated in the philosophy, of Leibnitz, under 
the name of the stiPFiciENT reason. For it was shewn, that the pyra^ 
mids DABE and DACE are concluded to be equal, because each of them 
is determined to be of a certain magnitude, rather than of any other, by 
conditions that are the same in both, so that there is no reason for the one 
oeing greater than the other. This Axiom may be rendered general by 
saying, That things of which the magnitude is determined by conditions 
that are exactly the same, are equal to one another ; or, it might be ex- 
pressed thus ; Two magnitudes A and B are equal, when there is oo rea<> 
son that A should exceed B, rather than that B should exceed A. Either 
of these will serve as the fundamental principle for compariog geometricall 
magnitudes of every kind ; they will apply in those cases where the cam^ 
cidence of magnitudes with one another has no place ; and they will afi^ply' 
with great re^iness to the cases in which a coincidence may take place, 
such as in the 4th, the 8th, or the 26th of the First Book of the £le^ 
ments. 

The only objection to this Axiom is, that it is somewhat ef a metaphy*- 
sical kind, and belongs to the doctrine of the sufficient r^tfjoft, which is looked 
on with a suspicious eye by some philosophers. But this is no solid objec- 
tion ; for such reasoning may be applied with the greatest safety to those 
objects with the nature of which we are perfectly acquainted, and of whioh 
we have complete definitions, as in pure mathematics. In physical ques 
tions, the same principle cannot be applied with equal safety, because in 
such cases we have seldom a complete definition of the thing we reason 
about, or one that includes all its properties. Thus, when Archimedes prov- 
ed the spherical figure of the earth, by reasoning on a principle of this sort, 
he was led to a false conclusion, hecause he knew nothing of the rotation oi 
the earth on its axis, which places the panicles of that • body, though at 
equal distances from the centre, in circumstances very difierent from one 
another. But, concerning those things that are the creatures of the mind 
altogether, like the objects of mathematical investigation, there can be no 
danger of being misled by the principle of the siifiicient reason, which at tibe 
same time furnishes us with Uie only single Axiom^ by help of which we 
can compare together geometrical quantities, whether they be of one, ol 
two, or of three dimensions. . 
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Legendre is Ha Elements lifts made the same remark that nas been just 
stated, that there are Boliia and other Geometrical Magnitudes, which, 
dioagh similar and equal, caiftot be brought to coincide with one another* 
and he has di8tinguis|ied them by the name of Symmeirieal Magnitudes. He 
has also giren a very aatisfactoiy and ingenious demonstration of the equa- 
lity of certain solids of that sort, though not so concise as the nature of a 
simple and ei^memary truth would seem to require, and consequently aoC 
such as to render the axiom proposed above altogether unnecessary 

But a circumstanoe for which 1 cannot very well account is, that Legen* 
dre, and afler him Lacroix,ascribe to Simson the first mention of such solids 
, as we are here considering. Now I must be permitted to say, that no re* 
mark to this purpose is to be found in any of the writings of Simson, which 
have come to my knowledge. He htfs indeed made an observation concerning 
the Geometry of Solids, which was both new and important, viz. that solids 
may Jiave the condition which Euclid thought sufScient to determine their 
quality, and may neverthelefss be unequal ; whereas the observation made 
here is, that solids may be equal and similar, and may yet want the condition 
of being able to coincide with one another. These propositions are widely 
different ; and how so accurate a writer as Legendre should have mistaken 
the one for the other, is not easy to be explained. It must be observed, 
that he does not seem in the least aware of tke observation which Simson 
has really made. Perhaps leaving himself made the remark we now speak 
of, and on looking sHghtly into Simson, having found a limitation of the 
tisual description of equal solids, he had without much inquiry, set it ^own 
Bs the same with his own notion ; and so, with a great deal of candour, 
and some precipitation, he has ascribed to Simson a discovery which really 
belonged to himself. This at least seems to be the most probable solution 
of, the difficulty. 

I have entered into a fuller discussion of Legendre's mistake than I 
should otherwise have done, from having said, in the first edition of these 
elements, in 1795, that I believed the non-coincidence of similar and equal 
solids in certain circumstances, wi^s then made for the first time. This it 
is evident would have been a pretension as ridiculous as ill-founded, if the 
same observation had been made in a book like Simeon's, which in this 
country was in every body's hands, and which I had myself professedly 
smdied Mrith attention. ^ I have not seen any edition of Legendre's Ele- 
ments earlier than that published in 1802, I am ignorant whether he or I 
was the first in making the remark here^ referred to. That circumstance 
is, however, immaterial ; for I am not interested about the originality of the 
remark, though very much interested to show that I had no intenton of ^p- 
IMTopriating to myself a discovery made by another. 
' Another observation on the subject of those solids, which, vdth Legendre, 
we shall call Symmetrical, has occurred to nie, which I did not at first 
think of, viz. that Euclid himself certainly had these solids in view when he 
formed his definition (as he very improperly calls it) of equal and similar solids. 
He says that those solids ar^equal and similar^ which are contained under 
•he same number of equal and similar planes. But this is not true, as Di. 
8imson has shewn in ^ passage ju^t about to be quoted, because two solids 
may easily be assigned, bounded by the same number of equal and similar 
planes, wliich are obviously unequal, the one being contained within the 

40 
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other. Simson observes, that Euclid needed only to hare added, that the 
equal and similar planes must be similarly situated, to have made his des- 
cription exact. Now, it is true, that this addition would have made it exact 
in one respect, bat would have rendered it imperfect in another ; for thougii 
all the solids having the conditions here enumerated, are equal and similar, 
many others are equal and similar which have not those conditions, that is, 
though bounded by the same equal number of similar planes, those planes 
are not similarly situated. The symmetrical solids have not their equal 
and similar planes similarly situated, but in an order and position directly con- 
trary. Euclid, it is probable, was aware of this, and by seeking to render 
the description of equal and similar solids so general, as to comprehend so- 
lids of both kinds, has stript it of an essential condition, so that solids ob- 
viously unequal are included 'in it, and has also been led into a very illogical 
proceeding, that of defining the equality of solids, instead of proving it, as if 
he had been at liberty to fix a new idea to the word equal every time that 
he applied it to a new kind of magnitude. The nature of the difficulty he 
had to contend with, will perhaps be the more readily admitted as an apo- 
logy for this error, when it is considered that Simson, who had studied the 
matter so carefully, as to set Euclid right in one particular, was himself 
wrong in another, and has treated of equal and similar solids, so as to ex- 
clude the symmetrical altogether, to which indeed he seems not to have at 
all adverjted. 

I must, therefore, again repeat, that I do not think that this matter can 
be treated in a way quite simple and elementary, and at thd same time 
geneVal, without introducing the principle of the sufficient reason as stated 
above. It may then be demonstrated, that similar and equal solids are 
those contained by the same number of equal and similar planes, either with 
similar or contrary situations. If the word contrary is properly understood, 
this description seems to be quite general. 

Simson's remark, that solids may be unequal, though contained by the 
same number of equal and similar planes, extends also to solid angles 
.which may be unequal, though contained by the same number of equal 
plane angles. These remarks he published in the first edition of his Eu- 
clid in 1756, the very same year that M. le Sage communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences the observation on the subject of solid angles, men- 
tioned in a former note ; and it is singular, thai these two Geometers, with- 
out any communication with one another, should almost at the same time 
have made two discoveries very nearly connected, yet neither of them com- 
prehending the whole truth, so that each is imperfect without the other. 

Dr. Simson has shewn the truth of his remark, by the following reason- 
ing. 

« Let there be any plane rectilineal figure, as the triangle ABC, and from 
a point D within it, draw the straight line DE at right angles to the plane 
ABC ; in DE take DE, Df equal to one another, upon the opposite sides 
of the plane, and let 6 be any point in EF ; join DA , DB, DC » E A, EB, 
EC ; FA. FB, FC ; GA, GB, GC : Because the straight line EDF is at 
right angles to the plane ABC, it makes right angles with DA, DB, DC, 
which it meets in that plane ; and in the triangles EDB, FDB, ED and 
DB are equal to FD, and DB, each to each, and they contain right angles ; 
therefore the base EB is equal to the base FB i in the same manner E A is 
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equal to FA, ftnd EC to PC : and in the triangles £B A, FBA, EB, BA ara 
equal to FB, BA, and the base EA is equal to the base FA ; wherefore 
tiie angle EBA is equal to the angle FBA, and the triangle EBA equal 
to the triangle FBA, and the other angles eqiml to the other angles ; there^ 
fore these trkmgles are similar : In the same manner the triangle EBC is 
•iiiiilar to the triangle FBC, and the triangle E AC to FAC ; therefore there 
are two solid figures, each of which is contained by six triangles, one of them 
by three triangles, the common vertex of which is the point^G, and their 
bases the straight lines AB, BC, C A, and by three other triangles the com- 
mon vertex'of which is the point E, and their bases the same lines AB, BC, 
CA. The other solid is contained by the same three triangles, the common 
rertex of which is G, and their bases AB, BC, CA ; and by three other tri- 
angles, of which the common vertex is the point F, and their bases the same 
straight lines AB, BC, CA : Now, the three triangles GAB, GBC, GCA 
are common to both solids, and the three others EAB, EBC, EC A, of the 
first solid have been shown to be equal and similar to the three others, 
FAB, FBC, FCA of the other solid, each to each ; therefore, these two 
solids are contained by the same number of equal and similar planes : But 
that they are not equal i^ manifest, because the first of them is contained in 
the other : Therefore it is not universally true, that solids are equal which 
are contained by the same number of equal and similar planes.** 

** CoR. From this it appears, that two unequal solid angles may be con- 
tained by the same number of equal plane angles.** 

*' For the solid angle at B, which is contained by the four plane angles 
EBA, EBC, GBA, GBC is not equal to the solid angle at the same ^int 
B, which is contained by the four plane angles' FBA, FBC, GBA, GBC ; 
for the last contains the other. And each of them is contained by four 
plane angles, which are equal to one another, each to each, or are the self- 
same, as has been proved : And indeed, there may be innumerable solid 
angles all unequal to one another, which arc each of them contained by 
plane angles that are equal to one another, each to each. It is likewise 
manifest, that the before-mentioned solids are not similar, since their solid 
angles are not all equal." 



PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 



DEFINITIONS, Ac. 

Trioonometrt is defined in the text to be the application of Nnmber 
to express the relations of the sides and angles of triangles. It depends 
therefore, on the 47th of the first of Euclid, and on the 7th of the first of the 
Supplement, the two propositions which do most immediately connect 
together the sciences of Arithmetic and Geometry. 

The Sine of an angle is defined above in the usual way, tiz. the perpen* 
' dicular drawn from one extremity of the arc, which measures the angle on 
the ladius passing through the other ; but h% strictness tho sine is not Xbm 
perpendicular itself, but die ratio of that perpendicular to the radius, for it 
is ^is ratio which remains constant, while the angle continues the same, 
though the radius vary. It might be convenient, therefore, to define th« 
sine to be the quotient which arises from dividing the perpendicular just 
described by the radius of the circle. 

So also, if one of the sides of a nght angled triangle about the right wm* 
gle be divided by the other, the quotient is the tangent of the angle op* 
posite to the first-mentioned side, &c. But though this is eertainly the 
rigorous way of conceiving the sines, tangents, d^c. of angles, which are 
in reality not magnitudes, but the ratios of magnitudes ; yet as this idea is 
a little more abstract than the common «ne, and would also involve some 
change in the language of Trigonometry, at the same time that it would 
in the end lead to noUiing that is not attained by making the radius equal 
to unity, I have adhered to the common method, though I have though! 
it right to point out that which should in strictness be pursued. 

A proposition is left out in the Plane Trigonome^, which the astro* 
nomers make use of in order, when two sides of a triangle, and the ^gle 
contained by them, are given, to find the angles at the base, without 
jaaking use of the sum or difierenoe of the sides, which, in some cases, 
when only the Logarithms of the sides are given, cannot be cooveident^ 
found. / 
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THEORExM. 

(/, as the greater of any two sides of a triangle to the Uss^ so the radius to the 
tangent of a certain angle ; then will the radius be to4he tangent of the diffe* 
renee between that angle and half a right etngle^ as the tangent of hay the 
sum of the angles^ at the base of the triangle to the tangent of half their 
difference. 

Let ABC be a triangle, tlie sides of 
which are BO and CA, and the base 
AB, and let BC be greater than CA. 
Let DC be drawn at right angles to 
BC, and equal to AC ; join BD, and 
because (Prop. L) in the right angled 
tnasgle BCD. BG : CD : : R : taa 
CBD, CBD is the angle of which the 
tangent is to th^ radius as CD to BC, 
that is» as CA lo BC, or as the least 
ef the two sides of the, triangle to the 
greatest. 

But BC-KCD : BC-CD : : taa i (CDB+CBD) : 
tan J(CDB--CBD)(Prop. 5.); 
and also, BG+CA : BC— CA : : tan } (CAB+CBA) : 
tan 4 (CAB— CBA). Therefore, since CD=sCA, 
tan X (CDB+CBD) : tani(CDB— CBD) : ; 
tan \ (CAB+CBA) : ta^ ^ (CAB— CBA). But because the 
angles CDB+CBD=s90o,tan ^ (CDB+CBD) : 
tan \ (CDB~CBD) : : R : tan (46©— CBD), (2 Cor. Prop. 3.) , 
therefore, R : tan (450— C^D) : : tan i (CAB+CBA) : 
tan 1(CAB — CBA) ; and CBD was^Oready shewn to be such an angle 
that BC : CA : : R : tan CBD. ^ 

Coa. If BC, CA, and the angle C are given to find the angles A and B ; 
find an angle £ such, that BC : CA : : R : tan £ ; then R : tan (45^— E, 
: : tan ^ ( A+B) : tan \ (A— B). Thus \ ( A— B) is found, and i (A+ B) 
being given, A and B are each of them known. Lem. 2. 

In reading the elements of Plane Trigonometry, it may be of use to ob- 
serve, that the first five propositions contain all the rules absolutely neces* 
sary for solving the different cases of plane triangles. The learner, when 
he studies Trigonometry for the first time, may satisfy himself with these 
propositions, but should by no mea^ neglect the others in a subsequon* 
perusal ^ 

PROP. VIL and VIIL 

I have changed the demonstration which I gave of these propositions in 
the first edition, for two others considerably simpler and more concise, given 
me by Mr. Jardinb, teacher of the Mathematics in Edinburgh, formerly 
one of my pupils, to whose ingenuity and skill I am very glad to bear this ^ 
public testimony. 



SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. 



PROP V 

Thb angles at the base of an isosceles spherical triangle are symmetrietd 
magnitudes, not admitting of being laid on one another, nor of coinciding, 
notwithstanding their equality. It might be considered as a sufficient 
proof that they are equal, to observe that they are each determined to be 
of a certain magnitude rather than any other, by conditions which are pre* 
ciseiy the same, so that there is no reason why one of them should be 
greater than another. For the sake of those to whom this reasoning may 
not prove satisfactory, the demonstration in the text is given, which is 
strictly geometrical. 

For the demonstrations ^f the' two propositions that are given in the end 
of the Appendix to the Spherical Trigonometry, see Elements Sphiericorum^ 
Theor.66. apud Wolfii Opera Math. tom. iii.; Trigonometrie par Cagnoli 
^ 463 : Trigonomftaris Spherique par Mauduit, ^ 165. 
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